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REIGN  OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

From  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

This  article  does  honor  to  our  great  his¬ 
torian,  and  honor  also  to  the  author,  who,  we 
are  permitted  to  say,  is  Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
Leeds.  This  new  (Quarterly,  edited  by  Dr. 
Vaughan,  presents  the  public,  in  its  first  num¬ 
ber,  with  many  interesting  and  valuable  articles, 
giving  promise  of  vigor  and  excellence.  One 
on  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  we 
shall  transfer  to  our  pages  ;  and  perhaps  one 
other  on  Lord  John  Russell. — Ed. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  Catholic^  of  Spain. 
By  William  II.  Prescott.  Third  Edi- 
tion,  revisedy  with  additions.  In  three 
volumes. 

Historical  writing  requires  so  many 
qualities  to  sustain  it  in  its  proper  place  in 
literature,  to  justify  the  earnest  expectation 
which  it  awakens  in  the  wise  and  good,  to 
fulfil  adequately  its  own  pretension,  that  no 
class  of  composition  needs  to  be  more 
jealously  scanned.  Though  the  ignorant 
and  careless  have  received  the  legend  and 
the  lay  without  examination  or  suspicion, 
yet  has  the  noble  science  of  noting  and 
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developing  the  true  story  of  man  never 
been  suffered  to  weaken  its  claim  to  truth 
by  the  in<lulgence  of  conjecture,  or  to  cor¬ 
rupt  its  rectitude  by  partiality.  The  at¬ 
tempt  may  be  frequent :  in  the  dark  ob¬ 
scurities  of  party  and  prejudice,  it  may 
succeed  :  a  few  dupes  may  be  hoodwinked 
by  the  imposture.  But  any  great  work  of 
this  order,  broad  in  outline,  and  public  in 
interest, — taking  a  kingdom  for  its  stage, 
and  an  epoch  for  its  period, — can  shuffle 
nothing :  it  must  be  clear  in  the  righteous 
motive  of  its  undertaking,  in  the  strict 
fidelity  of  its  statements,  in  the  triumphant 
authority  of  its  proofs.  Even  then,  medi¬ 
ocrity  cannot  be  brooked.  It  is  as  fatal  in 
productions  of  this  nature  as  in  poetry. 

*  Si  paulum  a  suniino  decessit,  vergit  ad  imum.’ 

This  is  the  canon  of  all  ages.  It  has  been 
inexorably  enforced.  If  it  be  severe,  it  is 
only  in  its  tenderness  towards  human  wel¬ 
fare.  The  toleration  of  the  doubtful  and 
the  mean  in  such  authorship  would  entail 
irretrievable  mischief.  It  would  be  to  mii- 
place  or  extinguish  the  watch-towers  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  to  slight  all  example, 
and  to  pervert  all  experience.  It  would 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  morality.  Man, 
whatever  his  devious  errors  and  his  vain 
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imaginations,  does  reserve  one  province  for 
truth,  lie  will  not  that  it  be  invaded.  lie 
resents  every  trespass.  lie  marks  it  out 
with  fenced  boundaries,  lie  calls  tlie  en¬ 
closure — History. 

We  should  form  an  imperfect  estimate  of 
literature  in  this  department,  were  we  to 
confine  its  merits  to  simple  fidelity.  The 
annalist,  with  his  tables  and  records,  would 
then  deserve  the  praise  we  award  to  the 
historian.  We  do  not  restrict  it  to  the 
honors  of  an  art.  The  term  is  not  impro¬ 
perly  applied,  for  it  requires  the  skilfulness 
of  arrangement,  of  illustration,  of  relief. 
It  demands  the  bold  conception,  the  touch 
of  nature,  and  the  stroke  of  truth.  But 
accuracy,  method,  grace,  are  not  enough. 
It  must  be  inspired  by  philosophy ;  yet, 
though  always  felt,  this  must  not  be  ob¬ 
truded.  It  is  wholesome  instruction  by 
censure  and  warning,  by  praise  and  blame. 
It  turns  back  the  veil  of  the  past,  that  we 
may  turn  aside  the  veil  of  the  future.  It 
points  to  dangers,  that  we  may  escape  them. 
It  tells  of  opportunities  which  have  been 
lost  by  others,  but  which  we  may  timely 
seize.  It  marks  the  onward  impulse  which 
has  reached  us,  that  it  may  bear  us  forward 
loo.  If  it  be  not  as  much  warmed  by  be¬ 
nevolence,  as  schooled  by  philosophy,  it 
fails  of  its  right  impression.  It  must  be 
the  oracle,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  so  few  writers  of 
this  description  have  reached  the  height 
which  the  truly  worthy  are  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  claim.  IS'ot  lower  than  that  of 
the  bard  is  their  challenged  rank.  Honor, 
the  highest  and  most  grateful,  is  due  to 
their  labor.  Theirs  are  not  estimable  sa¬ 
crifices.  They  wander  back  in  old  and  de¬ 
serted  paths,  where  there  is  oidy  monu¬ 
ment  and  inscription.  The  cheerful  ways, 
the  opening  scenes  of  life,  they  leave  for 
the  long  and  gloomy  galleries  of  the  dead. 
Their  order  of  existence  is  inverted  ;  for  a 
season,  the  instinct  of  the  present  and  of 
the  future  must  be,  as  with  a  monastic 
severity,  repressed.  Men  think  of  such 
self-denial  with  mingled  awe  and  wonder, 
crowning  these  benefactors  with  no  perish¬ 
able  leaf.  But  then  the  enrolment  in  that 
number  is  the  more  guarded  and  deliberate. 
The  candidate  is  for  evil,  if  not  for  good. 
He  may  paint  what  we  would  see  purely 
reflected.  He  may  flatter  what  we  would 
hear  inartificially  rehearsed.  Large  and 
generous  must  be  the  qualities  of  his  soul. 
He  must  never  forget  his  responsibility. 
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His  task  is  not  of  the  day,  the  observation 
of  the  passing  spectacle ;  he  must  read 
back  the  great  revolutions  and  cycles  of  the 
former  heavens  to  foretell,  on  comprehen¬ 
sive  calculations,  the  phenomena  of  the 
new.  His  control  of  passion  must  be  com¬ 
plete.  Sometimes  he  may  not  even  be  ex¬ 
cited.  The  matter  is  not  sufliciently  seri¬ 
ous  to  affect  him.  To  separate  the  detritus 
which  surrounds  him — to  copy  the  ancient 
verse — to  chronicle  the  ancient  date — with¬ 
out  theory,  without  prepossession,  is  at 
least  possible,  however  it  be  rare.  But 
1  must  all  emotion  be  proscribed?  He  knows 
not  the  vulgar  eagerness  of  strife  and  side. 
He  leans  to  none  in  obsequiousness  or  hate. 
He  is  so  far  raised  above  the  earth,  that 
while  he  foregoes  none  of  its  sympathies, 
he  is  exalted  higher  than  its  disputes.  There 
is  joy  as  well  as  calm  in  that  elevation. 
The  process  to  which  he  subjects  himself 
is  often  painful,  but  to  him  it  is  an  ample 
recompen.se.  He  finds  many  a  spoil  among 
the  dim  shadows  which  frown  upon  him. 
He  rescues  many  a  captivity  of  knowledge 
and  excellence.  He  returns  a  trophy-laden 
conqueror.  Yet  this  is  not  a  mere  retro¬ 
spect,  though  his  materials  lie  in  the  past. 
He  is  the  sage  of  the  present.  He  is  the 
seer  of  that  which  is  to  come.  He  teaches 
what  man  always  was :  he  forewarns  what 
man  must  always  be.  He  has  dug  out  of 
now  withered  fields  the  seeds  of  glorious 
improvement.  He  plucks  from  failure  and 
disaster  the  antidote  to  their  recurrence. 
Surely  such  a  master  deserves  all  honor — 
of  former  limes,  as  their  expositor;  of  present 
times,  as  their  instructor ;  of  future  limes, 
as  their  diviner.  He  deals  not  in  fictions, 
but  in  what  is  more  amazing.  He  furnishes 
the  means  of  poetry  and  romance.  He 
sheds  around  him  the  light  which  the  prism 
of  imagination  catches  and  decomposes  in 
all  its  variegated  colors.  How  poor  was 
song,  but  for  his  burden — how  feeble  statu¬ 
ary,  but  for  his  relic — how  trifling  poetry, 
but  for  his  theme !  The  historical  denotes 
the  highest  order  of  art,  as  it  ought  of 
letters.  Withal,  the  conviction  is  very 
general,  that  the  man  w  ho  would  rise  to 
greatness  in  this  path,  must  be  personally 
worthy.  He  commonly  obtains  a  moral 
homage.  The  temple  receives  his  bust  as 
willingly  as  the  portico  and  hall.  When 
this  is  not  true  of  the  individual,  it  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  certain  that  a  correspond¬ 
ing  flaw  will  be  detected  in  his  production, 
— some  vein  of  the  sinister,  the  ignoble, 
I  and  unjust. 
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National  affairs  are  the  proper  subject 
and  the  greatest  department  of  history. 
What  is  called  universal,  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  be  wanting  in  every  attribute  of  cor¬ 
rect  authentication,  and  of  inspiring  soul,  j 
But  the  man,  at  frequent  intervals,  may  boj 
found,  who  can,  by  the  union  of  genius  and  ! 
diligence,  take  a  bold  survey  of  his  life-j 
time,  and  thence  pursue  into  the  depths  of] 
antiquity  the  rise  of  usages  and  the  causes 
of  events.  This  truth  will  often  be  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  stamped  on  his  recital  and  his  in¬ 
ference,  as  on  his  actual  observations. 
Should  he  start  from  a  distant  point,  avoid- 1 
inff  all  that  is  coeval,  there  is  a  straight! 
high-road  for  him  to  travel,  if  other  ages 
have  bequeathed  (what  civilization  cannot 
have  existed  without  doing)  some  shape  or 
measure  of  document  or  memorial.  These 
he  will  collate  and  set  in  order,  giving  each 
its  time  and  place  and  value.  Biography 
lends  not  only  a  charm,  but  often  a  clavis, 
to  the  whole.  The  delineation  must  not  I 
be  only  of  the  general  interests  of  that  j 
people  :  there  must  be  the  lighter  etching,  I 
and  the  passing  episode.  What  is  the  rude 
shock  of  the  undistinguished  host?  We 
love  to  witness  the  duel  of  heroes,  the  en¬ 
counter  of  knightly  arms.  One  noble  river 
may  intersect  a  country ;  but  while  we 
slavishly  follow  its  banks,  we  lose  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountain  and  runnel  and  vale.  And 
yet,  were  w'e  asked  what  national  histories 
exist?  we  should  not  know  how  to  answer. 
We  might  search  the  volumes  of  Greece. 
But  what  large  transparent  view  of  its  af¬ 
fairs,  its  ordinary  movements,  its  very  life, 
do  we  thus  obtain?  It  boasts,  and  mcsi 
justly,  its  ‘  first  three.’  The  information, 
more  close  and  exact,  which  we  seek,  is 
not  in  them.  Herodotus,  in  his  wide  range 
of  nations  and  traditions,  only  indites 
the  wars  of  Persia  against  the  land  of  his 
celebrity,  though  not  of  his  birth,  from 
their  lieginning  under  Cyrus,  until  their 
termination  under  Xerxes,  in  the  double 
and  simultaneous  fields  of  Platsaa  and  My- 
cale.  Thucydides  has  delivered  to  us  the 
incidents  and  campaigns  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  down  to  its  twenty-first  year. 
He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  it.  None 
can  doubt  his  accuracy,  nor  resist  his  ani- 
maiion.  But  the  eye-witness  and  the  official 
partisan  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the  fact. 
What  is  gained  in  vividness  of  description 
is  at  the  expense  of  sedate  reflection  and 
collective  opinion.  Xenophon  bears  us 
with  him,  in  his  Anabasis,  from  scene  to 
scene,  from  mountain-pass  to  sterile  plain, 


from  battle  and  victory  to  still  more  con¬ 
summate  retreat  ;  in  his  affairs  of  Greece 
he  completes  the  great  Lacedsemonian 
struggle  by  bringing  them  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  the  death  of  Epaminondas. 
Can  these  united  historians — and  surely  no 
country  can  challenge  their  equals — be  con¬ 
sidered  to  lay  open  the  wonders  of  that 
land,  or  the  characteristics  of  that  people  ? 
Rome  must  prefer  even  a  lower  title  to  a 
clear  account  of  what  it  was.  It  can  name 
illustrious  chroniclers,  but  all  its  mighty 
tale  is  broken  into  parts,  which  it  is  often 
hopeless  to  conjoin.  Caesar  describes  his 
military  progresses,  cr  rather  flights.  Sal¬ 
lust  sketches  a  single  conspiracy  and  a 
foreign  war.  Even  Tacitus,  in  his  Annals, 
merely  draws  the  hideous  monster,  Ti¬ 
berius:  while  his  history  is  chiefly  inter¬ 
esting  for  its  pictures  of  Britain  and  Judea. 
Suetonius,  amidst  the  portraitures  of  the 
imperial  twelve,  but  little  illustrates  their 
1  respective  times.  Livy  certainly  finds  room 
to  expatiate  between  Romulus  and  Drusus, 
an  interval  of  eight  hundred  years.  But 
while  other  writers  of  history  have  lived  too 
near  the  occurrences  which  they  describe, 
j  he  evidently  lived  too  distant.  He  has  met 
with  hard  justice  from  Niebuhr  and  manv 
!  modern  critics.  It  is  even  provoking,  re- 
!  calling  our  schoed-boy  veneration  of  tlie  old 
Paduan,  to  find  his  veracity  so  rigorously 
questioned.  We  often  wondered  h<  w  and 
whence  he  knew  so  much;  but  ours  was 
most  reverent  credence.  Alas!  that  a  fa¬ 
bric  so  supers* it  iou>ly  venerated  and  ador¬ 
ed,  should  crumble  before  the  unimagina¬ 
tive  temperament  and  mischievous  acumen 
of  those  who  deny  their  duty  to  believe,  and 
their  right  to  be  convinced,  save  upon  the 
laws  of  truth. 

The  volumes  before  us  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  an  American.  He  is  evidently  a 
high-minded  man.  We  know  not  pre¬ 
judice  against  his  country.  W  e  feel  it,  in 
all  its  great  distinctions,  to  be  our  own.  It 
has  as  much  right  to  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare  as  ourselves  ;  it  has  no  better  right 
than  we  have  to  Edwards.  As  noble,  cor¬ 
rect,  sterling  English  has  come  Ircin  its 
shores  as  any  our  own  can  boast.  Other 
vulgar  rivalries  are  not  to  our  mind.  If 
there  be  in  any  ol  our  critical  organs  and 
confederacies  a  disposition  to  carp  at  trans¬ 
atlantic  authorship,  we  eschew  all  sympatliv 
with  it.  The  tastes  of  the  two  pev  pie,  as 
likewise  their  habits,  may  not  always  be 
the  same.  Each  may  abet  its  own.  Still 
is  it  only  just  to  say,  that  the  writing  of  our 
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brethren  is  impressed  with  a  warmth,  a 
vigor,  a  freshness,  wliich,  with  all  its  fre- 
(luent  inferiority  of  idiom  and  euphony,  set 
before  us  no  mean  rule  and  model. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  proved  himself  in  this 
work  to  be  most  indefaticrable.  His  in- 

o 

dustry  has  been  immense.  His  sources  of 
information  were  widely  scattered.  To 
bring  them  together  could  be  no  common 
labor.  For  almost  every  statement,  some¬ 
times  to  the  unimportant  and  even  trivial, 
he  is  prepared  with  his  corroboration.  He 
has  taken  nothing  upon  report  and  gen¬ 
eral  credulity.  He  works  his  way  through 
mountains  of  conflicting  testimony.  For 
ten  years  he  was  employed  in  maturing  his 
design.  During  some  years  of  this  term, 
he  lost  the  powers  of  sight  so  far  as  any 
use  could  be  made  of  it  in  reading,  and  in 
collecting  materials.  It  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  the  bitterness  of  such  a  dis¬ 
appointment  and  the  seriousness  of  such  a 
disadvantage  to  a  man  engaged  in  his  high 
pursuit.  What  could  an  amanuensis  do  in 
deciphering  differently  spelt  signatures,  and 
complexities  of  character  and  figure,  which 
almost  every  paper  of  ancient  date  pre¬ 
sents?  A  calamity  like  this  would  have 
disarmed  Zoilus.  But  we  mark  no  inad¬ 
vertence,  no  failure.  It  would  seem,  that 
conscious  incapacity  had  only  made  him 
more  wary.  llis  step  is  only  the  more 
measured  and  sure.  W’^e  have  to  excuse 
nothing  as  to  his  care,  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  ardor.  He  feels  his  epic-theme.  He  is 
sometimes  conscious  of  iis  glory  to  a  mani¬ 
fest  depression.  It  was  very  suitable  that 
a  Columbian, — for  the  claim  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  that  Continent  by  Amerigo  Ves¬ 
pucci  is  ridiculously  false — should  under¬ 
take  the  history  of  events  in  which,  to  this 
hour,  he  inherits  a  vital  stake.  He  owes 
his  all  to  it.  From  his  mighty  sea-line,  his 
eye  naturally  fixes  upon  Spain,  before  any 
other  European  country.  The  coasts  not 
only  stand  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
nearest  of  all,  but  this  physical  geography 
crave  rise  to  their  original  connexion.  How 

o  ^  , 

strange  their  respective  fortunes !  The 
monarchy  which  realized  that  new  world, 
so  magnificent  with  valor  and  victory,  so 
adorned  by  art  and  learning — like  one 
gilded  and  elaborate  pageant — still  the 
clarion  boast  of  fame, — sunk,  feeble,  credit¬ 
less,  ignoble,  waned  into  insignificance, 
withered  into  decrepitude !  The  western 
hemisphere  crowded,  towards  its  south, 
with  colonists  of  that  monarchy,  far  nobler 
in  character  and  spirit  than  the  race  which 
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they  have  left  behind, — while  on  its  north¬ 
ern  range  a  nation  lives  so  unlike  all  the  old¬ 
en  stock  of  this  side  the  globe,  so  free,  so  in¬ 
tense,  so  intellectual,  so  self-possessed,  that 
it  can  only  be  designed  to  counterpoise 
tyranny  every  where,  and  by  its  grand  ex¬ 
periment  to  convince  the  species  that  lib¬ 
erty  is  social  man’s  proper  charter,  as  it  is 
individual  man’s  natural  birthright!  Who 
could  have  augured  contrasts  like  these? 
Who  could  have  painted  these  ‘  counterfeit 
presentments?’  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  feeble,  haggard  parent — tliat  high- 
minded  juvenescent  offspring?  Who  could 
have  thought  of  those  far-distant  dock¬ 
yards,  and  harbors  with  their  powerful  navy 
— and  of  a  marine,  the  proudest  of  all 
shores,  the  most  powerful  of  all  seas,  shat¬ 
tered  at  a  blow  or  mouldered  by  disuse  ? 
We  welcome  our  author  into  this  field, — 
not  only  as  his  nation  gives  him  every  claim 
to  be  heard  on  such  a  matter,  but  as  it  en¬ 
sures  a  strict  impartiality.  It  is  as  though 
he  and  his  compatriots  had  been  shut  out 
of  all  this  antiquity  by  the  laws  of  space, 
and  not  only  by  those  of  time.  There 
rises  up  before  them  a  past,  with  which  for 
ages  they  have  had  no  interest  or  feeling 
intertwined.  Diplomatic  relations  are  now 
regularly  established  between  these  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  The  romance  the  more 
captivates  them  who  see  in  their  own  land 
nothing  which  conventionally  bears  that 
name.  It  is  altogether  new.  They  need 
not,  however,  regret  that  their  youth  was 
not  so  trained.  They  were  not  led  through 
the  gorgeous  fable  of  childhood.  They 
came  forth  in  more  masculine  maturity  of 
mind.  Their  romance — for  they  have  one 
— is  not  of  that  nursery  illusion  in  which 
older  people  have  been  bound ;  they  have 
achieved  their  romance  hy  enterprises  of 
intelligence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  a  thing 
of  indefinable  fascination  :  their  own  deeds 
create  it.  It  is  not  fled  :  it  yet  lives  on  in  a 
glowing  accumulation.  It  is  not  to  dream 
of :  it  is  nakedly  clear.  It  is  not  a  past :  it 
is  rather  present  and  to  come.  The  danger 
is  of  a  certain  precocity.  The  education 
has  been  so  manly  that  the  mind  may  not 
be  sufficiently  stout  for  it ;  it  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  it  may  not  be  properly  inwrought 
or  lastingly  retained. 

It  might  be  asked.  Why  was  not  this 
History, — filled  with  exploits  and  discov¬ 
ery, — the  most  marvellous  page  which  suc- 
j  ceeds  mediaeval  tales, — written  long  since  ? 
\  Robertson  only  glances  at  it,  and  that  but 
j  as  prologue  to  a  later  reign.  Peter  Martyr 
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(always  to  be  distinguished  from  a  name 
familiar  in  the  conduct  of  the  English  Re¬ 
formation)  has  left  many  letters  which  sup¬ 
ply  much  contemporary  information.  But 
these  are  only  the  means  and  helps  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios  is  rather 
a  garrulous  and  magniloquent  old  man. 
Spain  in  her  history  was  for  centuries  un¬ 
known.  The  state-intrigue  was  rigorously 
closed  in  cabinets,  the  literary  document 
was  as  carefully  guarded  in  libraries;  she 
was  jealous  of  ail  publicity,  she  shrunk  into 
monastic  loneliness  and  silence.  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  a  great  pick-lock.  Bars  and  gates 
give  way  before  it.  If  freedom  be  the  re¬ 
ward, — for  alas,  it  is  not  a  necessary  se¬ 
quence! — then  the  people  breathe.  Their 
spirit  returns.  They  resolve,  with  deep 
curiosity  and  thirst,  to  explore  their  an¬ 
cestral  times.  They  will  know  the  causes 
of  tyranny  the  moment  they  reap  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  release.  Perhaps  never,  until  now, 
could  the  Castilian  Book  of  Kings  have 
been  truly  written,  or  perhaps,  profitably 
read.  Much  of  the  lore  has  been  rescued 
as  from  a  sealed  sepulchre.  The  lamp 
which  had  so  long  been  twinkling  in  it  had 
well  nigh  expired.  It  demanded  every  care 
and  effort  to  turn  these  discoveries  to  any 
good  account.  But  the  business  has  been 
accomplished.  We  regard  these  volumes 
as  an  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  historical 
authority  and  knowledge.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  ourselves  debtors  to  their  general 
clearness  and  consistency.  Their  spirit 
shows  a  chaste  scrupulousness  of  mind. 
We  can  find  no  fault  against  their  candor 
and  generosity. 

The  work  before  us  is  the  more  welcome 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  author  has 
been  somewhat  anticipated  by  a  country¬ 
man  of  his,  a  gentleman  with  whose  magic 
power  of  invention  and  description  it  would 
be  perilous  to  vie.  Washington  Irving  has 
made  a  rhythmic  period  for  himself.  Ilis 
‘well  of  English  undefiled’  plays  like  a 
fountain,  with  an  iris  on  its  spray  and  with 
a  music  in  its  puls.ation.  But  in  his  his¬ 
torical  fictions  there  is  often  danger.  Sel¬ 
dom  do  men  of  genius  succeed  in  their 
machinery.  The  chorus  which  was  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  ancient  drama  never  broke  the 
continuity,  nor  weakened  the  real  ness,  of 
the  action.  Scott’s  eidola  are  commonly 
coarse  and  constrained.  Moore’s  Eadla- 
deen  is  a  heavy  incubus  upon  his  flowing 
verse;  and  certainly,  the  Fray  Antonio 
Agapidadoes  not  help  the  ‘Chronicle  of 
the  Siege  of  Granada.’  The  vast  defiles  of 


that  country,  its  picturesque  scenes,  its 
serried  defences,  its  elaborate  refinements, 
its  haughty  race,  its  warlike  costume,  its 
sumless  wealth, — the  citadel  of  nature,  the 
school  of  knowledge,  the  storehouse  of  art, 
— have  risen  up  beneath  the  talisman  of 
this  Apocryphist  in  most  unnecessary  co¬ 
lors  of  enchantment.  Truth  was  the  only 
imagination  to  be  invoked  for  such  a  nar¬ 
rative.  It  is  not  without  some  advantage, 
some  good  fortune,  that  the  legendary  went 
first,  and  that  there  was  preparing,  as  he 
scattered  his  fancies,  a  more  sober  and 
faithful  witness  who  knows  no  bias  but 
that  of  evidence,  who  regards  no  dictation 
except  that  of  fact. 

But  our  approbation  of  the  present  un¬ 
dertaking  is  not  unqualified.  It  is  often¬ 
times  cold  and  tame  in  its  manner.  Its 
style  wants  breadth  and  vigor.  There  is 
not  enough  of  the  right  enthusiasm  ;  a 
stronger  vein  of  Christian  philanthropy,  of 
good-will  to  men,  would  have  adorned  it  like 
a  layer  of  gold.  If  the  sections,  which  are 
now  far  removed  from  each  other,  had  been 
placed  nearer  and  been  more  coherent,  the 
whole  would  have  proceeded  in  a  more  nat¬ 
ural  order.  The  notes  are  often  out  of 
taste.  The  biographies  ought  to  have  been 
more  interlaced  with  the  events.  From  this 
desire  of  giving  complete  parts  rather  than 
the  inwoven  tissue,  the  reader  has  frequent¬ 
ly  to  return  to  a  long-deserted  point,  and 
there  to  begin  another  excursion.  The 
hemisphere  is  rich  in  its  particular  stars, 
but  needs  a  more  general  and  zodiacal 
light. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  publication  is 
in  its  deficiency  of  philosophical  generali¬ 
zation.  There  was  room  in  the  subject 
for  the  minute  working  out  of  principles 
until  they  should  be  established  as  the  laws 
of  mankind.  There  was  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  tracing  nascent  custom  into  the 
noblest  institutions  of  civilization  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  author  might  have  stood 
close  to  the  spring-heads  of  streams  which 
now  roll  in  tides  of  power  and  majesty,  and 
which  cover  the  earth  with  the  riches  <  f 
intelligence  and  good.  He  might  lia\i; 
dealt  with  the  roots  and  the  causes  of  things. 
Ilis  research  demanded,  and  should  have 
inspired,  this  determination.  There  were 
many  known  establishments  and  doctrines 
of  the  present  century  which  he  should  have 
pursued  to  their  earliest  shape  and  source. 
A  fine  scope  offered  itself  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  ancient  and  the  modern  world, 
exhibiting  the  renovation  of  the  one,  through 
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its  awful  days,  from  the  wreck  of  the  other. 
He  has  not  done  this.  His  mind  does  not 
seem  to  pant  for  this  highest  fame.  His 
endowments  do  not  apparently  qualify  him 
in  any  marked  manner  for  it.  We  now 
leave  the  author,  with  much  respect  and 
gratitude,  and  would  offer  some  opinions 
upon  that  theme  which  he  has  prosecuted 
with  most  commendable  diligence,  though 
not  with  the  highest  order  of  success. 

The  name  of  Goth  very  early  occurs  in 
history,  towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power.  Along  the  great  Scandinavian  re¬ 
gion,  it  is,  in  several  instances,  still  re-' 
tained,  to  denote  particular  places.  ‘  Goth- 
ini  ’  and  ‘  Gothones  ’  are  mentioned  either 
as  different  nations,  or  as  one,  in  the  work 
of  Tacitus,  ‘  De  Situ,  Moribus,  et  Populis 
Germania?.’  It  seems  to  be  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  generic  name.  It  stands  for  a 
race  rather  than  for  a  tribe.  It  is  fruitless 
to  inquire  into  its  etymology,  or  from  such 
conjectures  to  infer  its  extent  and  use.  It 
was  indubitably  an  almost  Arctic  people, 
rising  gradually  into  notice  and  influence, 
so  that  soon  they  impressed  their  name  on 
more  southern  countries,  and  could  not  be 
overlooked  by  contemporary  writers.  Their 
history  is  one  of  emigration  :  we  are  almost 
wholly  ignorant  of  their  original  or  settled 
state.  For  probably  they  had  pushed  them¬ 
selves  thither  from  some  Asiatic  jungle  or 
steppe.  Their  courses  were  so  different,  or 
their  birth-places  were  so  apart,  that  they 
are  known  to  us  by  the  grand  cardinal  dis¬ 
tinctions — Ostro-Goths,  Goths  of  the  East, 
Visigoths,  Goths  of  the  West.  The  com¬ 
pounds  are  of  their  language,  scarcely  yield¬ 
ing  a  sound  or  sign  of  our  own.  It  is  in 
this  latter  branch  that  our  chief  interest  at 
present  lies.  And  as  this  column  emerges 
from  the  dark  forests  and  ice-bound  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  north,  we  watch  their  progress 
with  the  most  excited  notice.  They  are  not 
the  lawless  horde,  bandits  and  freebooters. 
They  bear  with  them  the  ark  which  en¬ 
shrines  every  type  of  those  forms  which  di¬ 
rect  and  fashion  modern  civilization.  In 
them  is  found  that  mind  which  now  rules 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
by  which  they  sway  those  which  are  igno¬ 
rant  and  rude.  In  their  occupation  of  a 
new  position  on  the  European  mainland,  we 
observe  elements  which  are  now  developed 
in  their  forgetful  and  ungrateful  descend- ! 
ants.  Rrgkt-heartedness  towards  woman 
and  wedded  love  was  early  noticed  as  their 
refined  distinction,  and  this  is  the  germ  of 
the  chivalry  which  afterwards  spread  its 
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banners  and  songs  and  elegancies  over  sur¬ 
rounding  states.  Elective  monarchy  was 
another  feature  of  their  nationalism ;  and 
this  is  the  earnest  of  that  constitutional 
check  upon  power,  without  which  liberty 
must  die.  A  people  which  could  thus 
stand  out  from  the  most  polished  countries 
of  their  age,  were  naturally  ordained,  were 
actually  constituted,  to  be  the  founders  and 
patterns  of  all  that  is  enlightened  and  enno¬ 
bling  in  softened  manners,  liberal  politics, 
and  righteous  laws: 

Spain  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  coun¬ 
try  in  the  fourth  century,  being  a  member 
of  the  empire.  Its  grand  divisions  were 
Lusitania,  (Portugal,)  Boetica,  (Andalusia, 
Murcia,  the  Algarves,)  and  Tarraconensis, 
inclusive  of  all  besides.  Its  cities  then 
were  even  those  which  still  are  extant,  and 
their  names  may  still  be  identified, — Emer- 
ita,  (Madrid,)  Corduba, (Cordova,)  Seville, 
Tarragona.  It  had  driven  back  many  bar¬ 
barian  assaults.  The  vestiges  of  earlier 
possessors  than  the  Romans  may  yet  be 
marked.  Celt-Iberia  tells  of  a  northern  ir¬ 
ruption  ;  Carthagcna,  of  the  Punic  arms; 
and  Saguntum  proved  how  possible  it  is  to 
love  a  conqueror,  by  its  fidelity  to  Rome. 
About  ten  months  before  the  pillage  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  this  country  had 
been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Suevi, 
Alani,  and  the  Vandals.  Gallicia  w'as  over¬ 
run  by  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  inva¬ 
ders.  The  Silingi,  a  section  of  the  last, 
made  themselves  masters  of  Boetica.  The 
Alani  claimed  possession  of  Carihagena, 
and  the  whole  of  Lusitania.  AH  this  vio¬ 
lence  was  considered  as  done  to  Rome. 
But  how  was  that  power,  whose  capitol  had 
been  twice  besieged  by  Alaric,  the  king 
and  chief  of  the  Visigoths,  to  revenge  itself? 
For  now  do  we  behold  the  wanderers,  who 
had  a  second  time  migrated  to  fairer  cli¬ 
mates,  beleaguering  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 
Nor  has  military  organization  quenched  all 
their  reverence  for  domestic  fidelity  and 
political  liberty.  In  raising  the  twofold 
siege,  they  have  exemplified  forbearance, 
reason,  kindness,  and  self-restraint.  The 
prize  was  within  their  reach — ay,  in  their 
grasp — and  they  loosed  their  hold.  They 
were  influenced  by  ideas  of  antiquity,  by 
recollections  of  greatness,  by  motiv  es  of  re¬ 
ligion.  If  they  sought  plunder,  they  did 
not  wantonly  attack,  until  subsequent  pro¬ 
vocations,  relics  of  taste  and  monuments  of 
genius.  But  that  city  was  at  last  sacked 
and  rifled.  It  was  stripped  of  its  disposable 
treasures.  That  it  was  burnt,  in  the  com- 
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mon  sense  of  that  word,  is  not  true.  Some!  Thoulouse,  Narbonne  and  Bourdeaux.  Still 
of  its  buildings  were  consumed.  The  in*  true  to  his  pledge  of  honor  and  allegiance, 
cendiary  was  not  always  the  foe.  The  de-  he  urged  his  way  to  recover  Spain  from  its 
sire  to  arrest  the  spoiler  and  to  balk  his  ruthless  oppressors,  and  to  restore  it  to 
quest,  often  directed  the  torch.  Glutted  Rome.  lie  seized  upon  Barcelona.  There 
with  wealth  and  gorged  with  blood,  Alaric  he  fell  by  the  assassin’s  hand.  Singeric 
now  led  away  his  nation-force.  Even  he  reigned  but  seven  days — a  poor  price  for 
does  not  appear  incapable  of  honor,  justice,  his  crime  in  dispatching  the  Gothic  chief, 
and  relenting.  We  behold  him  sometimes  Wallia  was  chosen  by  the  army  which 
moderating  the  insolence  of  victory,  and  at-  Adolphus  had  brought  into  the  country,  as 
tempering  the  rigors  of  war,  with  courtesy,  its  head,  and  well  he  satisfied  his  trust.  lie 
He  was  hastening  to  Sicily  for  the  purpose  extirpated  the  Silingi,  slew  the  king  of  the 
of  conquering  Africa,  when  death  proved,  Alani,  conferred  on  his  nation  a  perfect  tri- 
what  his  followers  seem  to  have  doubted,  umph,  and  gave  back  this  great  appanage 
that  he  was  mortal.  An  adversary  now  to  the  dominion  from  which  it  had  been 
grappled  with  him,  whom  he  could  not  wrested.  Yet  now  could  it  only  henceforth 
mate.  There  is  something  sublime,  though  be  held  in  titular  fee,  and  under  nominal 
frightfully  cruel,  in  his  obsequies.  It  is  as  tribute. 

though  the  horrors  of  the  Edda  were  to  be  Theodoric,  son  of  Alaric,  succeeded  Wal- 
chanted,  and  all  the  orgies  of  the  Valhalla  lia.  Unsuccessful  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  he 
w’ere  to  be  rehearsed — the  skull-cup,  the  sought  the  enlargement  of  the  Gothic  power 
blood-draught,  the  hell-broth,  the  demon-  in  Spain.  In  him  and  in  his  family  we 
incantation.  It  was  an  apotheosis  of  savage  mark  an  expansion  of  that  mind  which  we 
grandeur  and  fell  superstition.  The  Bu-  have  seen  in  its  earliest  rudiments — espe- 
sentinus,  a  river  flowing  near  the  walls  of  cially  consisting  in  the  care  of  jurisprudence 
Consentia,  was  diverted  from  its  channel  by  and  personal  rights,  of  loyalty  and  civil  im- 
the  sternly  exacted  toil  of  a  crowd  of  cap-  munities — now  not  wholly  indifferent  to 
lives;  a  splendid  mausoleum  was  then  polite  and  graceful  learning.  His  six  sons 
reared  in  its  drained  bed,  for  the  remains  were  trained  to  the  study  of  Justinian’s  In- 
of  the  ‘  mighty  hunter ;’  around  that  tomb  stitutes,  and  to  the  reading  of  Virgil’s 
were  hung  the  richest  trophies  which  his  poems.  Here  is  the  rising  of  that  day 
victorious  career  had  amassed;  he  lay  in  which  we  have  seen  to  break  so  early.  The 
funereal  and  sepulchral  state  at  once ;  there  conversion  of  this  people  to  Christianity 
was  the  death-song;  there  were  deep-  (we  speak  of  it  only  as  we  should  of  any 
wrung  tears.  Then  came  the  moment  other  national  change)  originated  in  their 
when  they  would  bury  the  warrior,  indeed,  deference  to  th.at  universal  sovereignly  of 
not  only  his  corse,  but  his  grave.  The  which  they  had  become  the  enlisted  legion- 
stream  was  turned  back  to  its  proper  direc-  aries.  It  had  bowed  its  proud  head,  but 
tion  ;  it  broke  over  the  bier  and  urn  of  the  without  relinquishing  its  pride,  to  the  Chris- 
hero,  covering  him  with  its  flood,  as  the  tian  sign.  The  rude  Northmen  imitated 
last  winding-sheet  and  the  last  lachrymato-  this  example  ;  but  their  intellectual  mould 
ry  ;  while  to  maintain  the  secrecy  of  that  was  in  better  accordance  with  Christianity  : 
spot  beyond  the  fear  of  betrayal,  the  cap-  there  was  fire,  there  w’as  strength,  there 
lives  who  had  wrought  the  gigantic  labor  was  stability  in  it.  The  grandeur  of  the 
were  instantly  slain;,  the  murmurs  of  the  one  was  appropriate  to  the  temperament  of 
river  were  not  suffered  to  dirge  him,  with-  the  other.  The  Italian  was  impassioned, 
out  the  cry  of  the  wail  which  ascended  with  but  volatile,  fickle,  debauched.  The  Visi- 
this  bloody  libation!  The  Visigoths  were  goth,  disciplined  by  hardship,  ennobled  by 
nowin  voluntary  retreat.  On  their  leader’s  alliance,  now  stood  forth,  in  the  fine  clime 
death,  they  abandoned  his  immediate  enter-  he  had  made  his  own,  not  with  rapine  and 
prise,  and  retraced  their  steps.  Adolphus,  violence,  but  as  its  defender  and  champion 
his  brother,  became  a  Roman  general,  — the  same  in  the  primary  constituents  of 
pledged  his  fealty  and  that  of  his  troops  to  character,  but  more  intelligent,  more  so- 
the  Imperial  power, — married  Placidia,  sis-  cialized,  more  refined.  He  was  no  volup- 
ter  of  Ilonorius,  and  daughter  of  Theodo-  tuary,  but  he  was  no  barbarian.  This  new 
sius, — obtained  the  lawful  consent  to  draw  religion  took  a  powerful  hold  upon  him. 
off  his  army  to  resist  the  enemies  which  Taught  through  a  vain  symbolism,  it  kin- 
were  still  menacing  his  adopted  country, —  died  his  ardent  imagination.  Ulphilas 
and  soon  beheld  his  followers  settled  in  translated  the  Scriptures  for  him  into  a 
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Teutonic  dialect,  which,  notwithstanding  shadows  upon  the  plains  beyond  them,  en- 
all  his  inarches  ami  all  his  colonizations,  he  closing  ancient  monarchies  in  their  bosom, 
had  not  forgotten  ;  yet  the  Latin  tongue  their  foundations  on  kingdoms,  their  pin- 
had  grown  to  be  his  vernacular.  Thus  nacles  in  the  clouds,  their  declivities  in 
were  opened  to  him  the  charms  of  its  litera-  the  waves. 

ture,  while,  as  the  ecclesiastical  language.  And  there  is  no  less  interest  to  be  taken 
it  contained  the  principal  stores  of  theolo-  in  the  story  of  this  land.  Its  strain  is  that 
gy.  He  found  it  necessary,  also,  to  con-  of  lofty  heroism.  It  is  not  only  diversified 
centrate.  The  possessions  in  France  which  by  incident,  but  pregnant  with  princi- 
this  people  had  held,  were  nrtw  resigned  to  j  pie  ;  it  is  a  thing  of  range,  of  marvel,  of 
Clovis.  It  was  in  Spain  that  the  Visigoths  I  moral  weight.  Like  the  bow  of  heaven, 
henceforth  endeavored  to  secure  them-  ' 
selves.  They  caught  its  patriotism — it  be¬ 
came  their  home. 

Such  is  our  rapid  outline.  The  sum  of 
the  retrospect  is  this: — In  Spain  there  was, 
at  the  time  we  wish  to  date,  a  mixed  popu¬ 
lation — it  was  Iberian,  Roman,  Northman,  parable  to  that  of  those  royal  personages  of 
This  last  prevailed  over  the  other  two.  whom — their  reign,  their  period,  their  in- 
Ilere  it  subsides  into  a  general  character  ;  fiucnce — we  have  now  to  speak, 
it  is  smoothed  of  its  ruggedness,  but  it  pre-  We  have  seen  the  origin  and  growth  of 
serves  its  strength.  We  need  scarcely  again  the  Visigothic  power  in  the  Peninsula.  In 
call  it  by  its  name;  but  we  must  always  711,  it  was  all  but  destroyed  in  ibe  battle 
remember  its  origin,  its  revolutions,  its  of  the  Guadelete,  near  Xeres.  The  Sara- 
transformations.  It  is  a  fibre  which  yet  cens  had  poured  a  large  irruption  into 
v/orks  through  the  soil;  it  has  struck  into  Spain,  and  really  conquered  it.  In  this 
lar  distant  territories  more  propitious  to  it,  defeat,  Roderic,  the  frequent  theme  of  ro- 
and  still  it  feeds  the  ripest  fruits  and  sup-  maunt  and  ballad,  fell.  They  governed, 
ports  the  noblest  stems.  To  confound  this  however,  with  much  moderation.  That  a 
people  with  necessary  outrage,  restlessness,  Moslem  caliphate  could  have  been  esta- 
with  all  that  we  mean  by  the  term  barba-  blished  in  the  heart  of  this  country  ;  that 
rism,  is  to  violate  historic  truth.  What  is  the  mosque  of  a  thousand  marble  columns 
the  Frank,  the  Briton,  the  Norman,  the  could  stand  reflected  from  the  Guadalqui- 
Rhinelander  ?  We  would  not  speak  of  ver ;  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Omeyades 
Gothic  as  the  exponent  of  the  marauder,  could  establish  itself  in  independence  of 
but  rather — though  that  terminology  is  all  oriental  support ;  that  the  Arabian  and 
equally  incorrect — as  we  denominate  those  infidel  monarchy  within  larger  or  narrower 
solemn  temples,  severe  but  florid,  massive  limits,  should  have  subsisted  for  eight  hun- 
but  exquisite,  which  seem  to  configure  the  dred  years,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Northman 
most  awful  and  the  most  tender  abstrac-  and  his  awful  faith  have  been  all  this  while 
tions  of  religion.  unextinguished,  may  well  astonish  us.  Our 

There  is  something  majestic  in  the  geo-  astonishment  does  not  diminish  when  we 
graphy  of  the  Peninsula.  It  claims  the  ap-  behold  the  Saracen  or  Moor  addicting  him- 
propriation  of  that  word,  though  it  must  be  self,  not  only  to  commerce  but  to  agricul- 
applied  often  on  a  larger  scale.  The  At-  ture.  The  art  of  irrigation,  the  culture  of 
lantic  ocean  rolls  upon  its  western  shores,  tropic  plants,  the  production  of  sugar,  show 
the  Mediterranean  sea  girds  its  eastern  at  once  the  habits  of  peace  and  the  advan- 
cliffs.  The  Bay  of  Biscay  defends  it  on  the  ces  of  science.  The  princes  of  this  line 
north,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  guard  it  on  the  were  not  like  Omar,  the  hater  and  destroyer 
south  ;  that  lofty,  naked  rock,  the  Calpe —  of  learning  :  no  name  shines  brighter  than 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  according  to  an-  that  of  Alhakem,  the  collector  of  books  and 
cient  nomenclature  and  mythology — rises  the  patron  of  scholars.  During  his  suc- 
as  a  natural  bulwark,  a  defiance  point,  a  cessor’s  reign,  the  Moresco  empire  was 
throne  from  which  to  rule  the  subtending  broken  up,  and  a  hundred  little  principali- 
continent,  a  palace  in  which  the  ancient 
god  Terminus  might  dwell.  From  the  o|)- 
positc  boundary,  the  Pyrenees  heave  up 
their  granites, — a  barrier  and  rampart  which 
no  ordinary  foe  can  contest — throwing  vast 


ties  ^rung  out  of  it.  \\  here,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  we  now  to  look  for  the  Christian 
Goth  ?  He  is  not  lost.  Of  the  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  body-guards  which  the  monarch  sum¬ 
moned  around  him,  four  thousand  were  al- 


large  is  its  span,  ana  wiae  is  its  embrace; 
but,  alas  !  it  tells  of  no  disparted  tempest, 
no  settled  calm ;  the  vermillion  of  war  red¬ 
dens  it  and  the  reflection  of  arrested  light 
bends  it.  Hardly  can  any  parallel  be 
found  to  it ;  yet  there  is  no  chapter  in  it  com- 
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ways  Christians.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  incongruity,  such  was  the  fact ;  but 
they  had  been,  though  generally  well  gov¬ 
erned,  forced  to  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country.  They  sheltered  themselves  among 
the  Asturias  ;  they  were  not  contented  vas¬ 
sals.  There  was  still  a  Christian  Spain. 
She  did  not  forget  that  all  was  once  her 
own.  She  did  not  indifferently  look  upon 
the  gleaming  crescent ;  she  did  not  un¬ 
grudgingly  resign  her  power  and  fame. 
They  soon  w'ere  seen  pressing  downwards 
upon  the  Ebro  and  Douro.  At  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  they  had  victoriously 
approached  the  Tagus.  There  is  now  be¬ 
held  a  banner  of  no  mean  note.  The  Cid  ! 
theCid!  is  the  battle-cry.  We  most  reli¬ 
giously  believe  in  the  living  reality  of  that 
cavallero.  We  are  stirred  by  the  long-at¬ 
tested  fame  of  the  Campeador  ;  we  cannot 
doubt  his  exploits.  We  may  not  perfectly 
allow  all  that  befell  him  in  his  pilgrimage 
to  Compostello,  nor  quite  give  credit  to  his 
disturbance  of  the  royal  chairs  at  Rome  ; 
but  a  general  truth  shines  round  about  him. 
We  are  as  assured  of  his  steed  Bevieca  as 
we  are  of  Alexander’s  Bucephalus;  we 
hold  to  his  capture  of  the  hve  Moorish 
kings,  and  to  his  spectacle  of  their  chains 
before  the  gates  of  Bivar.  Hail  to  Ruy 
Dias ! 

The  victory  of  Navas  de  Tolosa,  1212,  se¬ 
cured  the  safety  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Christians;  henceforth  they  were  little  jeop¬ 
arded.  But  the  Arab  strength  was  not 
crushed.  Retreating  before  the  arms  of 
those  whom  they  had  held  so  long  subdued, 
whom  they  had  treated  capriciously  and 
sometimes  truculently,  they  disputed  each 
step,  fought  with  their  face  to  the  foe, 
while  they  retired  from  the  ground  which 
they  so  much  loved,  nor  betook  themselves 
to  an  inglorious  stand  w'hen  they  made 
good  the  possession  of  Granada  for  them- 
•  selves.  It  was  here  that  they  exchanged 
the  hopes  of  extension  for  those  of  defence. 
They  found  a  natural  fortress;  they  knew, 
from  the  number  of  their  enemies,  that  it 
was  in  constant  siege.  The  mountains 
round  about  them  were  their  arsenals,  their 
lines,  their  redoubts,  their  gates.  They 
could  shut  out  the  pursuer,  they  themselves 
could  sally  at  will.  Many  a  foray  did  they 
wage ;  still  it  was  a  garrisoned  nation —  i 
sentinel  called  to  sentinel,  post  signalled  to, 
post.  It  was  a  region  not  only  of  security, 
but  of  fertility  and  beauty.  The  Vega  be¬ 
neath  the  capital,  laved  by  the  Xenil,  was 
a  plain  covered  with  miracles  of  vegetation. 

1 
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Lovely  gardens  bloomed  amidst  grim  de¬ 
files.  Almeria  and  Malaga  unfolded  their 
ports  to  the  Balearic  isles,  and  to  the  Le¬ 
vant.  There  rose,  in  the  midst  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  overtowering  the  metropolitic  height, 
the  Alhambra,  out  of  which  have  marched 
fifty  thousand  warriors,  whose  frescos  of 
richest  tint  to  this  hour  are  undimmed, 
whose  fountains  still  make  mournful  music 
in  their  play  and  fall,  whose  firmer  archi¬ 
tecture  has  not  yet  begun  to  nod.  Nature 
yet  keeps  her  holiday  amidst  these  proud 
monuments ;  her  domain  is  only  the  more 
sweet  for  the  shrinking  away  of  man  and 
his  tumults;  the  golden  citron  flashes  from 
its  green  leaf,  the  fair  olive  mantles  in  its 
wide-spreading  luxuriance,  the  nightingale 
rests  not  from  its  lavish  song. 

This  course  of  events  is  interesting  in 
almost  every  view,  but  in  none  is  it  more 
so  than  as  intercourse  with  the  Moors  af¬ 
fected  the  Spanish  character.  From  them 
it  borrowed  much  of  its  stateliness,  gravity 
and  refinement.  They  were  the  most  sci¬ 
entific  and  lettered  people  of  their  age ; 
they  were  versed  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics ;  they  venerated  Aristotle  ; 
they  were  the  earliest  discoverers  of  gun¬ 
powder  ;  and  to  them  we  owe  that  which 
has  produced  far  greater  as  well  as  far 
more  benign  effects — the  invention  of  pa¬ 
per.  Their  presence  enlightened  and  dig¬ 
nified  a  people  who  were  now  called  to 
take  so  chief  a  part,  and  to  exercise  so 
stirring  an  influence  in  the  drama  of  the 
world.  Nor  is  it  less  observable  that  be¬ 
tween  nations  so  extreme  there  existed 
many  original  conformities.  Both  were  of 
that  temperament  which  we  call  the  cava¬ 
lier — there  was  the  knightly  bearing  com¬ 
mon  to  them  ;  they  were  alike  the  heirs  of 
a  religious  enthusiasm — they  equally  united 
the  fierce  passion  of  blood  with  the  propa¬ 
gation  or  avengement  of  their  most  differ¬ 
ent  creeds.  They  acknowledged  mutual 
conditions  of  treaty,  or  iirmistice,  or  truce. 
They  were  honorable  foemen,  they  were 
generous  rivals;  and  had  not  war  been  the 
national  glory,  or  the  threatening  necessity 
of  it  appeared  to  them,  exciting  their  am¬ 
bition  or  awakening  their  fear,  each  might 
have  been  stimulated  in  social  improvement 
by  the  other  :  both  might  have  resistlessly 
stood  behind  their  mountain-battlements, 
while  nations  had  dashed  themselves  in 
pieces  against  their  base.  But  an  implaca 
ble  hatred  had  succeeded  to  a  political  jea¬ 
lousy  ;  fanaticism  inflamed  it,  and  it  be¬ 
came  a  plot  of  extermination.  Neither 
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found  occasion  of  boast ;  the  triumph  of 
the  Spaniard  was  bought  at  a  price,  and 
accompanied  with  a  shock,  which  no  for¬ 
eign  wealth,  which  no  distant  settlements, 
ever  can  compensate  or  repair. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  number  of  states  was  but  four — Castile, 
Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Granada.  Of  this 
last  we  have  spoken,  and  again  must  speak. 
Navarre  long  maintained  an  independence, 
partly  from  the  disagreement  of  other  pow¬ 
ers  to  which  it  ought  to  be  attached.  In 
the  feebleness  of  its  defence,  and  in  the 
ease  with  which  at  any  time  it  might  be  over¬ 
come,  it  found  its  safety.  Castile  and  Arra¬ 
gon  were  the  two  great  divisions.  They  must 
express  to  our  minds  much  more  than  the 
modern  demarcations.  Arragon  compre¬ 
hended  Catalonia  and  Valencia;  it  thus 
possessed  a  genial  climate  and  a  fine  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Rosas  to  Cape  Saint  Mar¬ 
tin,  with  the  mouths  of  the  Ebro  between. 
It  recounted  foreign  conquests  in  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  and  Naples;  the  islands  lying  in  its 
seas — Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica — were 
like  domestic  possessions.  A  larger  por¬ 
tion  fell  to  Castile ;  her  sway  was  far  more 
than  all  the  line  of  the  great  Biscayan  sea 
in  a  solid  oblong  square  of  dominions, 
leaving  Portugal  and  omitting  Granada, 
from  Corunna  to  Alicant,  from  Pampeluna 
to  Cadiz.  It  was  quite  colossal  for  those 
days.  It  asserted  its  preeminence.  Arragon 
did  homage  for  part  of  its  territory  until 
the  twelfth  century  ;  Navarre,  Portugal,  and 
subsequently  Granada,  were  its  tributaries. 

But  Castile  was  not  only  powerful ;  it  was 
comparatively  free.  The  feudal  system  lost 
its  hold  far  earlier  there  than  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  noble  was  brought  within  the 
limits  of  law  and  of  penal  accountability. 
Municipalities  were  established  in  the  towns 
as  well  as  in  the  cities.  The  crown  collect¬ 
ed  the  revenue.  The  troops  employed  by 
it  were  the  citizens  formed  into  a  national 
militia,  mustering  at  the  call  of  danger,  but 
otherwise  dwelling  among  their  own  fam¬ 
ilies,  in  their  own  habitations.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  government  was  established  so 
early  as  1 109.  The  use  of  the  Cortes,  and 
their  various  powers,  form  an  inquiry 
which  we  cannot  touch.  The  Hermandad, 
that  singular  banding  together  of  cities  for 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom,  electing 
deputies  and  employing  forces  for  these 
ends — that  irresponsible  community  for  re¬ 
ciprocal  aid  and  defence,  might  tempt  a  few 
animadversions,  but  we  restrain  ourselves. 
Great  trading  corporations  were  established. 
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There  was  an  immense  development  of 
wealth.  Their  members  were  called  some¬ 
times  to  the  privy  council,  and  associated 
in  a  regency.  Concession  after  concession 
was  made  to  the  commons.  The  son  of  the 
burgess  was  considered  as  honorable  a  host¬ 
age  as  the  son  of  the  noble.  No  country 
could  unfold  equal  advantages  for  all.  The 
progress  of  these  liberties  is  supposed  to 
have  reached  its  highest  point  under  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Third,  of  Trastamara,  in  1393. 

But  the  aristocracy  was  constantly  gain¬ 
ing  ground  on  the  people.  Their  riches 
and  retinues  exceed  belief.  They  urged 
patent  rights  to  every  office.  They  headed 
expeditions  in  their  own  quarrel.  The 
grand-masterships  of  the  military  orders 
were  grasped  by  them  as  special  prizes,  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  means  of  unbounded  ascen- 
1  dancy.  And  yet  their  very  arrogance  only 
aroused  the  people,  and  the  victory  was  not 
seldom  on  the  side  of  liberal  principles  and 
demands. 

The  spiritual  power  was  not  of  quick 
maturity,  so  far  as  the  Roman  papacy  was 
involved.  The  native  ecclesiastics  possess¬ 
ed  large  influence.  Their  conventional  in¬ 
stitutions  were  numerous  and  opulent ;  but 
that  fearful  domination  which  a  central  su¬ 
perstition  can  wield,  was  scarcely  known. 
Its  delay  only  strengthened  its  ultimate  es¬ 
tablishment  ;  once  established,  it  was  in¬ 
vested  with  unprecedented  terrors.  Bigot¬ 
ry  built  its  high  places  here.  An  oppress¬ 
ion  more  perfect  never  was  conceived.  It 
was  the  iron  glaive — it  was  the  ghostly 
wand. 

While  Arragon  was  shut  up  in  itself,  no 
state  could  deserve  less  consideration.  It 
was  but  one  of  many  which  rose  and  sunk, 
and  were  swallowed  up  finally  in  the  whirl¬ 
pools  of  superior  power.  But  through  its 
union  to  Catalonia,  by  a  royal  marriage, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Moors  in  Valencia, 
it  acquired  that  without  which  no  country 
can  be  great.  The  Arragonese  still  might 
have  gazed  on  their  inland  champagne  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  remained  as  monotonous  in  char¬ 
acter  as  its  weary  level  or  sluggish  undula¬ 
tion.  They  might  still  have  sown  the  field 
and  hunted  the  prey.  But  when  magnifi¬ 
cent  maritime  possessions  were  set  before 
them,  the  very  ocean  breeze  seemed  to  wake 
and  brace  them  for  every  enterprise.  Their 
navy  grew  into  great  renown.  Its  disci¬ 
pline  was  rigid.  It  often  sought  other  re¬ 
wards  than  those  of  merchandise.  The 
bold  Catalans  ‘  once  on  a  day’  seized 
Athens,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Spain  yet 
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claim  the  dukedom  of  that  splendid  ruin  in 
their  style.  Barcelona  became  the  empori¬ 
um  of  commerce.  Within  its  walls  there 
was  a  series  of  guilds,  out  of  which  were 
selected  its  counsellors,  men  who  possessed 
almost  sovereignty.  They  were  very  near¬ 
ly  an  independent  executive.  They  demand¬ 
ed  a  subsidy  upon  every  new  reign.  They 
extorted  also  a  navigation  act.  The  laws 
of  this  country  were  not  dissimilar  to  those 
of  its  neighboring  monarchy.  The  regal 
office  was  elective.  The  power  of  choosing 
was  vested  in  twelve  peers.  The  most  ad¬ 
mirable  ordinance  prevailed  in  the  person 
ofthe  Justicia.  He  was  the  genius  of  law. 
In  administering  the  coronation  oath  he  sat 
covered,  while  the  newly-acceding  prince 
knelt  bareheaded  before  him.  In  1442, 
this  office  was  secured  for  life.  This  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  judge  must  have  proved  a  state 
of  substantial  liberty  and  equal  protection. 
Ages  rolled  on  ere  it  was  established  in  that 
land  which  exults  in  its  Magna  Charta  and 
its  Bill  of  Rights.  Here  were  also  Cortes, 
in  four  chambers,  or  ranks.  It  may  be  af¬ 
firmed,  as  a  general  result,  that  commerce 
and  travel  are  most  favorable  to  literature. 
Barcelona  founded  a  university.  Among 
the  Catalans  and  Yalencians  was  kindled  a 
j>oetic  power  which  was  allowed  competi-! 
torship  with  Italy  and  Provence.  Consis-| 
tories  were  appointed  for  its  encourage- 1 
ment  and  fosterage.  The  Limousin  verse 
of  the  troubadours  was  cultivated  to  its  high¬ 
est  excellence.  And  certainly  Arragon, 
which  laid  claim  to  these  two  states,  was 
inferior  to  either  in  national  spirit  and  po¬ 
lite  learning. 

Heavy  clouds  were  now  hanging  over 
these  kingdoms,  kingdoms  which  were  soon 
to  be  consolidated  into  an  empire  of  match¬ 
less  fame.  Civil  feuds  broke  out  in  Cas¬ 
tile.  John  H.  was  a  tyrant,  yet  with  some 
relentings  of  a  better  nature  ;  he  was  also 
learned,  and  might  have  been  another 
Beauclerc.  These  discontents  were  over¬ 
powered  by  the  constable  of  the  kingdom, 
the  accomplished  minister  and  favorite,  Al¬ 
varo  de  Luna.  This  has  been  deemed  a 
golden  period  for  Castilian  literature,  but 
it  languishes  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Arragonese.  Its  praises  cannot  be  just 
when  the  collected  books  of  the  Marquis  of  j 
Villana — a  scholar  who  would  have  adorn¬ 
ed  any  court  or  any  country — were  burnt 
at  his  death,  as  savoring  of  necromancy. 
John  had  been  a  patron  of  knowledge,  but 
his  reign,  through  the  power  of  his  minion,' 
had  been  most  disastrous.  He  will  be  best! 
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and  most  favorably  remembered  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Isabella.  Her  birth  was  at  Ma¬ 
drigal,  April  22,  1451. 

Arragon  was  to  know  its  troubles.  A 
royal  minority  was  the  source  of  not  a  few. 
The  absence  of  Alfonso  V.  in  Naples,  where 
he  fixed  his  residence,  was  no  small  aggra¬ 
vation.  John  II.  (to  be  distinguished  from 
his  namesake  of  Castile)  married  for  his 
second  queen,  Joan  Henriquez.  Of  her  was 
born  in  Sos,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1452, 
our  hero — if  he  has  not  been  lost  in  the  he¬ 
roine — Ferdinand.  The  cruel  persecution 
of  Carlos,  (an  unfortunate  name  in  the  royal 
lineage  of  Spain)  the  eldest  son  by  a  for¬ 
mer  mother,  was  frightfully  augmented  by 
this  occurrence.  Denied  by  his  father  the 
undoubted  title  to  Navarre— driven  as  an 
outcast  from  shore  to  shore,  he  was  honored 
by  all  for  his  virtues,  as  much  as  pitied  for 
his  misfortunes.  Catalonia  rose  in  his  be¬ 
half.  His  native  kingdom  joined  that  of  his 
parent  in  enforcing  his  claims.  Both  were 
covered  with  one  flame  ofindignant  resent¬ 
ment.  The  palace  of  Lerida  was  stormed 
and  rifled.  Carlos  was  restored,  John  and 
Joan  being  struck  with  dismay  at  the  spirit 
of  their  subjects.  He  received  a  national 
welcome,  and  advanced  in  royal  progress. 
But  fever  or  poison  cut  short  his  days.  His 
father  had  long  schemed  the  espousal  of  the 
now  infants  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  of 
these  kindoms  in  their  united  dynasty : 
their  age  seemed  almost  conformable :  the 
consort  used  all  her  persuasive  arts,  and  the 
step-son  was  the  victim. 

The  future  sovereigns  were  cradled  in 
the  storm.  John  had  provoked  his  people 
to  exasperation.  The  wrongs  of  Blanche 
were  now  added  to  those  of  Carlos.  The 
magnificos  of  Barcelona  renounced  their 
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allegiance  and  repudiated  the  title  of  his 
son.  Cancer  destroyed  his  proud  and  cru¬ 
el  queen.  He  was  smitten  with  temporary 
blindness.  He  fled  before  his  own  armies ; 
he  was  abandoned  of  all.  The  boy,  who 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  all  these  politi¬ 
cal  insurrections,  was  in  iminent  danger, 
when  his  party  was  compelled  to  take  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  tower  of  a  church  of  Gerona. 
The  Catalans  had  very  nearly  seized  him. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  the  monarch  of 
their  hearts.  His  death  deprived  them  of  a 
leader;  but  they  buried  him  like  a  king. 
They  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  their 
own  kings,  ere  their  annexation  to  Arragon, 
This  latter  country,  though  not  so  openly 
insurgent,  expostulated  with  Jo  '»m  his 
carriage  towards  his  son.  The  enthroniza- 
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tion  of  Isabella  seemed  as  hopeless  as  that 
of  Ferdinand.  Her  elder  brother,  Henry 
IV.  ,  now  reigned  in  Castile.  His  jrascona- 
ding  valor  disgusted  all  the  true  warrior 
race.  His  unblushing  licentiousness  de¬ 
graded  his  court  to  the  lowest  degree.  The 
profligacy  of  the  clergy  was  proverbially 
abandoned  and  gross.  The  coinage  was 
debased.  The  rule  became  arbitrary  as  it 
was  imbecile.  A  strong  confederacy  of 
disgraced  nobles  and  favorites  menaced  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom.  The  king,  lost 
in  guilty  pleasures,  alone  seemed  unaware 
of  the  danger.  A  little  rival — the  future 

queen  might  think,  intruder — was  announc¬ 
ed  as  the  daughter  of  Joanna,  his  spouse. 
He  demanded  the  accustomed  oath  of  fealty 
to  her,  as  presumptive  heiress.  Her  ille¬ 
gitimacy  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Alfon¬ 
so,  her  brother,  then  crossed  her  path, 
Henry  consenting  to  his  succession,  on  the 
terms  of  marrying  the  little  child,  his  own 
niece.  The  confederates,  when  the  king 
disavowed  this  paction,  absolutely,  by  a 
public  masque  of  justice,  discrowned  his 
image  and  cast  it  to  the  dust.  Alfonso, 
who  was  present,  only  eleven  years  old,  was 
then  proclaimed.  Isabella  must  have  been 
happy,  for  she  was  enriched  with  intellectu¬ 
al  gifts  and  pious  virtues,  but  that  she  was 
born  to  reign.  Her  preferences  were  not 
consulted ;  she  was  made  the  puppet  of 
state  policy  or  royal  caprice.  Once  was  she 
doomed  to  the  arms  of  a  man  of  as  hateful 
character  as  low  pretensions,  but  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Calatrava  died  while  journeying  to 
receive  his  bride.  Her  example,  when  re¬ 
moved  to  the  licentious  court  of  her  brother, 
remained  spotlessly  pure.  The  battle 
of  Olmedo  only  protracted  the  civil  struggle 
which  now  raged  through  the  land.  She, 
however,  sought  the  protection  of  her  brother 
Alfonso,  a  youth,  like  Carlos,  worthy  of 
the  highest  esteem  and  admiration.  He 
fell,  most  likely  by  treacherous  means,  into 
an  untimely  grave.  It  was  then  that  she 
was  tried,  as  was  Jane  Grey,  by  the  confed¬ 
erates,  to  accept  the  crown.  She  solemnly 
refused,  maintaining  that  so  long  as  Henry 
lived  it  could  not  be  vacant.  The  Mar-j 
quis  de  Villana,  unlike  our  Northumber¬ 
land,  could  not  prevail.  The  reward  of 
loyalty  and  purity  came  at  last.  At  Toros 
de  Guisardo,  amidst  a  splendid  convocation 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  realm, 
Henry  embraced  his  sister,  recognized  her 
as  his  successor,  while,  shortly  after,  the 
Cortes  confirmed  her  title  amidst  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  Lcclamations  of  applause. 
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She  was  now  ‘  the  rose  and  expectancy 
of  that  fiiir  state.’  Many  a  suitor  came ; 
our  crook-backed  Richard  is  supposed, 
though  not  by  personal  courtship,  to  have 
negotiated  the  important  question  from 
afar.  Her  aflections  were  fi.xed  on  Ferdi¬ 
nand.  He  was  rather  younger  than  her¬ 
self,  of  comely  features  and  proportions, 
addicted  to  manly  exercises,  and  endowed 
with  many  generous  qualities.  She  also 
perceived  the  immense  advantage  of  this 
union  of  kingdoms.  The  disposition  in 
this  case  was  mutual.  Their  peoples  were 
of  the  same  race  and  tongue.  Their  na¬ 
tional  character  was  of  one  mould.  Mutu¬ 
al  safety  required  the  intermixture.  But 
when  she  gave  her  consent  to  her  youthful 
admirer,  when  the  articles  of  marriage  had 
been  signed,  her  course  of  true  love,  like 
that  of  humbler  channels,  ran  not  smooth. 
She  escaped  from  espionage  and  durance 
to  Valladolid.  But  where  was  Ferdinand  ? 
He  must  come  as  bridegroom  and  king. 
Never  had  his  fortunes  apparently  sunk  so 
low.  He  was  found  at  Saragossa.  The 
frontier  was  watched  by  his  enemies.  Am¬ 
bushes  were  set  to  surprise  and  intercept 
him.  He  set  out,  travelling  chiefly  by 
night,  as  a  muleteer.  He  had  but  six  at¬ 
tendants,  and  the  better  to  preserve  his  dis¬ 
guise,  whenever  the  party  reached  an  inn, 
he  waited  upon  them.  Princes  do  not  es¬ 
cape  common  accidents  ;  at  one  of  these 
inns  he  left  a  no  very  well-furnished  purse 
behind.  Reaching  Osma,  where  his  friends 
awaited  him,  they  mistaking  him,  a  lom¬ 
bard  discharged  from  the  rampart  a  heavy 
stone,  which  shot  very  near  his  head.  But 
now  all  was  safe.  Success  only  was  reser¬ 
ved  for  him.  He  was  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  she  a  year  older.  His  expression 
of  countenance,  according  to  the  pictures 
of  him,  is  rather  serious  and  downcast ; 
hers  more  animated,  steady,  and  serene. 
Their  moral  physiognomies  it  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  to  study  ! 

The  happy  couple  were  about  equally 
poor.  The  exchequer  of  Arragon  was  ex¬ 
hausted.  That  of  Castile  was  not  at  com¬ 
mand.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  IDth  of 
October,  1 409,  their  nuptials  were  celebra¬ 
ted  most  publicly,  if  not  magnificently.  A 
dispensation  was  necessary,  as  they  were 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  blood. 
This  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  but  they  were 
iornorant  of  it.  When  a  true  one  was  ob- 

O 

tained,  some  years  afterwards,  she  learnt, 
for  the  first  time,  the  fraud  that  had  been 
practised  upon  her.  Great  was  her  pious 
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indignation  at  the  imposture.  The  perfidies  zed  to  the  ground.  The  sovereigns  tliem- 
of  Henry  had  not  ceased.  They  were  con-  selves  dispensed  justice.  Weekly  they  sat 
stantly  plied  to  harass  and  embroil  the  little  in  a  public  tribunal  for  the  purpose.  Law 
court  of  Aranda.  Twice  in  this  interval  was  revised  and  digested.  The  license  of 
Ferdinand  had  been  summoned  to  the  as-  the  nobles  was  restrained.  The  Popedom 
sistance  of  his  father  and  liege  in  Arragon.  was  resisted  with  a  firmness  w  hich  it  had 
The  death  of  her  w’retched  brother  placed  not  hitherto  known.  Its  legate  was  spurn- 
the  crown  upon  Isabella’s  head,  llth  of  ed.  It  was  compelled  to  yield  every  dis- 
December,  1474.  She  was  the  people’s  puted  point.  All  the  great  sees,  contrary 
choice.  She  knew  that  no  descent,  that  no  to  long  usage,  were  filled  w  ith  natives, 
testament,  w’as  equal  to  this.  She  was  pro-  The  coinage  was  restored  to  its  denornina- 
claimed  in  Segovia,  quern  proprietor.  ted  and  standard  value.  All  foreign  books 

Their  happiness  seemed  to  be  in  danger  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  Agriculture  and 
of  an  early  wreck.  She  having  been  in-  trade  revived.  Education  advanced.  If  the 
augurated  during  his  absence,  though  his  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  were  enlarg- 
naine  was  announced  before  hers  ;  and  the  ed,  it  was  only  by  its  being  more  respected, 
ceremonial  having  conceded  to  her  the  sove-  We  are  compelled  to  vision  for  ourselves 
reignty  of  right,  and  intimating  that  he  the  happiness  of  a  country  now’ made  one — 
reigned  only  by  that  right ;  it  became  ase-  where  traffic  knows  no  restriction,  property 
rious  difficulty  how  their  relative  powers  suffers  no  exaction,  and  liberty  brooks  no 
should  be  adjusted.  A  Castilian  would  on-  bond — governed  both  by  manly  and  feminine 
ly  be  governed  by  a  native  sovereign,  excellence — blest  with  the  finest  of  climates 
That  title  must,  therefore,  be  ahvays  pre-  and  the  richest  of  soils — veined  by  minerals 
served  and  understood.  She  could  not  be  — sluiced  by  rivers — varied  by  the  softest  val- 
*  imperial  jointress.’  The  royal  seizin  was  leys  and  the  sublimest  mountain-crests — 
in  her.  William  and  Mary  of  England  do  covered  with  a  people  of  generous  ardor,  and 
not  offer  illustration.  The  latter  ascended  solemn  sedateness — ^justice  impartial,  law 
the  throne  by  her  birthright ;  but  her  birth-  supreme — that  people  sprung  from  the  nc- 
right  was  absorbed  in  the  Act  of  Settle-  blest  stems — and,  as  we  imagine  the  happi- 
ment.  A  shadow  was  only  left  her.  She  ness  of  such  a  country  and  such  a  people,  we 
was  not  queen  regnant  in  any  virtual  sense,  atonce  pronounce  that  Spain  must  have  been 
Her  effigies  upon  the  coinage  was  almost  its  chosen  home.  And  so,  when  this  royal 
the  only  fact  which  seemed  to  bespeak  her  pair  sate  at  first  upon  their  common  throne, 
vested  power.  But  the  case  of  Isabella  was  the  fifteenth  century  could  show  no  corn- 
different.  Ferdinand  was  the  first  male  parison  with  the  true  glories  of  their  realm, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Castile  :  the  Stadthol-  Charles*VHI.,  a  minor,  has  succeeded  the 
der  had  no  such  claim.  But  she  was  di-  infamous  Lewis  XI.  Edward  V.,  likewise  a 
rect  heiress,  and  no  Salique  law  affected  minor,  has  the  bloody  Gloucester  for  his 
the  succession.  No  paternal  abdication  protector,  and  England  is  ravaged  by  ‘  the 
and  outlawry  brought  her  right  into  bloody  and  deceitful  boar.’  The  star  of  the 
shade.  The  husband  was  at  first  offended,  Tudors  is  about  to  rise,  but  most  baleful  is 
but  soon  grew  reconciled  to  the  partition  its  general  influence.  We  shall  see  that 
of  power  with  one  so  reasonable  and  good,  all  was  calculated  to  confer  transcendent 
They  were  called  the  Royes.  The  claims  happiness  on  this  nation,  but  that  there  was 
of  her  rival  kept  him  in  the  field.  There  an  element,  soon  to  be  disclosed,  w’hich 
he  displayed  both  skill  and  prowess.  The  marred  it  all ! 

victory  of  Toro  all  but  cleared  the  domin-  What  a  theatre  of  wonders  swells  out  up- 
ions  of  a  rebel,  and  gave  him  time  to  expel  on  us!  The  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  French  from  Guipuscoa,  and  to  settle  is  a  model  for  states.  It  is  a  noble  pyra- 
the  feuds  of  Navarre.  The  crown  of  Arra-  mid.  It  is  based  upon  the  popular  consent 
gon,  which  had  now  devolved  upon  him,  and  love.  The  dread  of  an  all-searching 
required  his  frequent  presence  in  his  he-  justice  casts  the  brigand  and  the  wrong-doer 
reditary  kingdom,  while  the  queen  stands  out  of  the  land.  Reform  is  carried  into 
forth  the  more  conspicuously  in  her  diver-  every  administration.  The  traveller  is  as 
sified  greatness.  Whether  it  be  in  the  ar-  safe  as  the  citizen.  The  mountain  villa, 
rangement  of  police,  or  the  suppression  of  amidst  its  vineyards,  smiles  secure.  The 
tumult,  or  the  reformation  of  abuses,  she  burghers  treasures  the  charter  of  his  enfran- 
presided  in  person,  and  her  spirit  pervaded  j  chisement.  The  rustic  eats  the  bread  of 
all.  The  castles  of  robber-chiefs  were  ra-j  content.  Labor  obtains  its  just  rewards. 
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Serfdom  and  feudalism  are  swept  away. 

Was  wanting?  Repairing  the 

defects  of  her  own  education,  though  from 
childhood  acquainted  with  the  principal 
foreign  languages,  Isabella  gathered  and  be¬ 
stowed  libraries,  precious  remains  of  which 
form  the  loundation  of  the  great  Bibliothe¬ 
ca  of  the  Escurial.  She  sought  to  make 
her  children,  the  infantas,  as  well  as  the 
heir-apparent,  w-ell  versed  in  all  substantial 
and  elegant  knowledge.  As  devotedly  did 
she  urge  and  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  youthful  nobility.  The  scholars  of  dis¬ 
tant  countries  were  invited  for  this  special 
purpose.  Nor  was  it  unavailing.  The  son  j 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva  taught  in  the  universi-j 
ty  of  Salamanca.  The  son  of  the  Count  of 
Xaro,  who,  like  his  father,  became  grand 
constable  of  Castile,  read  lectures  on  Pliny 
and  Ovid.  The  son  of  the  Count  of  Pa¬ 
redes  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Alcala.  Lebrica  and  Barbosa! 
are  inextinguishable  names.  Professorships 
were  even  held  by  illustrious  females. 
Names  live  in  the  history  of  those  colleges 
that  vindicate  the  intellectual  equality  of 
the  sex.  The  influence  of  the  queen’s  ex¬ 
ample  is  here  fairly  itiferred.  The  most 
learned  authors  even  recpiesied  her  criticism  ! 
and  suggestions.  Happily,  printing  was  in-j 
trodiiced  into  this  country  in  the  first  year 
of  her  reign.  Seven  thousand  students  were 
at  one  time  at  Salamanca.  The  course  of 
learning  was  well  begun.  The  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  were  cultivated.  The  classic  stores 
were  unburied.  Antiquity  was  awakened 
unto  tlie  minister  of  instruction  and  arbiter 
of  taste.  To  more  solid  erudition,  the 
charm  of  a  lighter  literature  maybe  added. 
Minstrelsy  never  snug  a  more  pleasing  lay. 
The  roinanceros  survive,  in  tlieir  flowing 
redoudilla,  full  of  'tenderness  and  melan¬ 
choly  mirth.  These  collections  preserve 
high  sjiecimens  of  lyric,  ballad,  and  ditty. 
Thedr  iinatic  mind  did  not  very  fully  evolve 
itself  .it  this  period  ;  hut  preparations  w’ere 
accumulating,  and  germs  were  bursting 
even  then,  which  were  afterwards  more  ma¬ 
tured  in  Lope  de  Veira  and  Calderon. 

VV  as  vhivalnj  wanting?  VVe  speak  not 
now  of  tliat  pedantic  adventure  which  the 
satire  of  Cervantes  scourged  and  destroyed, 
the  solemn  buffoonery  of  what  had  passed 
away.  W  e  speak  not  of  that  religious  type 
which  it  expresses — a  cruel  zealotism 
against  the  disciple  of  another  faith;  for 
the  pomegranate,  the  symbol  of  Granada, 
w'as  t)ften  borne  in  the  turban  of  the  Mus¬ 
sulman,  when  he  closed  with  the  Castilian 
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red-cross  knight.  But  chivalry  was  a  high 
mood  of  mind.  In  its  proper  age,  it  soften¬ 
ed  and  humanized  the  fiercer  passages  of 
war.  Its  voice  was  courtesy.  Its  bearing 
was  generosity.  It  could  not  draw  its 
sword  nor  tilt  its  lance  but  in  a  quarrel 
which  was  approved.  It  had  its  courts,  and 
laws,  and  appeals.  Reproach  was  as  fatal 
to  its  scarf  and  braveries  as  fear.  It  may 
be  compared  (we  confess  that  we  prefer  a 
pagan  illusion  in  any  deeds  of  force)  to 
some  goddess  interposing  herself  between 
ancient  heroes.  Every  thing  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  according  to  its  times.  A  modern 
author*  has  denounced  it  because  ‘  it  fos¬ 
tered  a  sense  of  honor  rather  than  of  duty.’ 
The  charge  is  just.  But  was  it  not  much 
that  such  honor  could  be  felt,  and  its  dic¬ 
tates  obeyed,  in  so  tumultuous  an  age  ?  A 
siege  was  raised,  when  it  was  asked,  ought 
woman — for  a  w’oman  defended  the  castle 
— to  be  thus  assailed?  When  the  Count  de 
Cifuentes  was  surrounded  by  six  Moors, 
their  leader  rebuked  them  for  their  coward¬ 
ice.  To  this  we  may  assign  the  quarter 
offered  to  the  fallen  foe,  little  known  in  for 
mer  battles.  However,  therefore,  trifling 
to  us  are  Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  family  of  the 
Palmerins,  and  the  fables  through  which 
they  are  conducted,  the  reader,  who  will 
pause,  must  mark  in  them  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  touches  of  feeling,  amiable  senti¬ 
ments  and  gallant  sacrifices,  which,  seizing 
upon  a  romantic  fancy,  would  descend  to 
all  the  better  springs  of  sensibility — must 
mark  a  power  which  could  tame  the  wild 
and  attemper  the  rude.  The  hall-savage 
Catalonian  had  been  wrought  into  his  no¬ 
ble  independence  by  his  native  tales ;  we 
may  deride  'I'irance  el  Blanco  and  Parte- 
iiope  de  Blois,  yet  was  a  race  partly  moulded 
by  them,  which,  to  this  day,  has  not  lost 
its  fearless  love  of  freedom.  The  epoch 
we  contemplate  includes  the  fairest  portion 
of  chivalry,  after  its  infant  romanticism  and 
before  its  anile  decline. 

Was  conquest  wanting  ?  Reserving  our 
views  of  war,  we  can  speak  but  historically, 

'  nor  can  we  hide  from  ourselves  that  nations 
which  exist  later  than  the  fifteenth  century, 
place  much  of  their  glory  in  victory,  and 
I  raise  monuments  to  their  champions. 
Spain  would  not  have  been  rated  powerful 
and  glorious  without  the  success  of  arms; 
.And  one  domestic  field  was  yet  left  her! 
Granada,  had  promised,  by  the  most  solemn 
treaty,  to  pay  tribute.  It  was  now  refused 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold. 
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in  terms  of  defiance.  This  was  in  1476, 1  capture  with  high  festivities.  Isabella  was 
two  years  after  the  accession  of  Isabella,  the  spirit  Avhicli  aninjated  the  most  fore- 
Five  years  elapsed,  and  the  thought  of  sighted  preparations  by  sea  and  land.  Can- 
conflict  could  not  be  remote.  But  the  court  tonment  and  blockade  hemmed  in  the  foe. 
of  Castile  had  many  weighty  matters  in  Her  husband  was  fully  roused.  But  the 
hand.  It  was  politic,  to  say  nothing  more,  first  grand  attack  upon  Loja  was  fearfully 
to  suflfer  the  Moslem  to  strike  the  first  blow,  repelled.  The  enemy  drove  back  the  mc- 
The  haughty  answer  of  Muly  Abul  Has-  narch  and  his  finest  levies.  He  had  a  very 
sail,  that  ‘  his  mint  coined  no  longer  gold,  narrow  escape.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rout, 
but  steel,’  was  not  forgotten  ;  but  the  sei-  But  this  reverse  was  of  the  greatest  advan- 
zure  of  Zahara  by  him,  during  a  night  tage.  The  disasters  of  the  Axarquia  taught 
storm,  the  butchery  of  its  garrison,  and  the  a  more  wary  stratagie,  and  a  more  combin- 
captivity  of  its  people,  left  the  monarch  no  ed  strength  of  field  operations.  The  kind 
alternative  but  war — a  war  which  could  of  munitions  was  now  studied,  as  well  as 
scarcely  look  to  any  other  end  than  the  up-  their  amount.  Artillery  was  brought  to 
rooting  of  the  Paynim  race.  The  religious  bear  where  cavalry  could  notact.  Roads 
prejudice  against  the  Moor,  which  once  were  levelled,  and  bridges  sprang  from  hill 
burnt  so  strong,  the  thirst  for  his  blood,  to  hill,  from  gorge  to  gorge.  4  he  citadels 
which  was  once  deemed  so  meritorious,  es-1  which  crowned  every  eminence,  which  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  calade  could  only  hope  to  attack,  were  now 
century,  had  for  some  time  cooled.  Then  battered  by  ordnance  dragged  to  their  very 
it  might  be  seen  in  its  keenest  encounters,  gates.  The  eyrie  of  the  eagle  was  torn 
It  was  the  price  of  salvation.  It  was  the  and  shivered.  And  now  for  nine  years  (for 
martyrdom  of  faith.  So  Douglas,  bearing  the  Moresco  war  boasts  a  Trojan  decade) 
the  heart  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  at  his  dying  there  was  one  series  of  successful  siege  and 
request,  to  be  deposited  in  the  holy  sepul-  fray.  Zahara  was  retaken;  Malaga,  de- 
chre  of  Jerusalem,  turned  aside  towards  fended  from  Gebalfaro  by  Hamet  Zeli  with 
Spain,  with  his  votive  charge,  to  assist  Al-  his  fierce  Gomeros,  yielded,  after  the  bit- 
fonso  XL,  the  young  king  of  Castile  and  terest  suflerings  of  slaughter  and  famine; 
Leon,  who  was  then  contending  with  Os-  Baza  saw  not  an  encampment,  but  a  rival 
myn  and  the  Saracen  force.  In  that  field  city  rising  upon  it,  and  submitted  to  obsi- 
he  perished.  Mutual  forbearance  had  dional  machinations  unknon  n  before  ;  and 
since  that  period  been  maintained.  Friendly  at  last  Granada  was  entered  by  its  royal 
visits  of  the  respective  courts  had  been  in-  conquerors — the  cross  was  lifted  on  the 
terchanged.  The  chevaliers  of  both  na-  Alhambra;  bells,  the  mystic  music  of 
tions  had  contended  in  tournament  and  Christian  piety  in  woe  or  gladness,  sent 
joust.  But  all  restraints  were  now  dashed  forth  their  joyous  chimes  ;  and  tlie  Saracen 
down.  The  Spaniard  breathed  to  heaven  power  was  not  only  for  ever  banished  from 
the  oath  that  he  would  not  unbelt  his  sword  its  glorious  halls  and  cities,  but  also  dis- 
while  the  infidel  remained  in  the  land,  lodged  from  the  more  glorious  mountains 
The  Saracen  felt  that  this  outrage  had  which  had  now  for  ages  been  the  girdling 
numbered  the  days  of  his  power.  Exter-  defence  and  the  pillared  theatre  of  its  gal- 
mination,  on  the  one  or  the  other  side,  lantry,  its  literature,  its  patriotism,  its  re- 
nmst  be  the  award  of  the  arbitrement  to  ligion.  The  conquest  was  conqilete.  No 
w'hich  both  now  moved.  The  first  resent-  doubt  a  religious  enthusiasm  was  gratified 
merit  was  of  a  private  character.  Ponce  by  it.  It  had  been  a  favorite  project.  It 
de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  led  forth  an  was  the  downfall  of  a  superstition  most  ini- 
army  of  his  own  friends  and  dependents  mical  to  Christianity.  On  the  death  of  the 
against  Alhama,  which  he  surprised  with  sovereigns,  their  bodies  were  borne  thither, 
astonishing  ease  and  dispatch.  Though  and  laid  in  the  monastery  of  the  Alhambra, 
almost  immediately  invested  with  the  troops  until  they  were  removed  to  the  mausoleum 
from  Granada,  from  which  it  stood  at  no  erected  for  them  by  their  grandson,  Charles 
great  distance,  they  were  obliged  quickly  the  Fifth,  in  the  metropolitan  church, 
to  disappear  before  the  succors  of  the  Duke  The  Moors  of  the  Alpuxerras  and  in  Sier- 
of  Medina  Sidonia.  It  w’as  again  attempted  ra  Vernieja  rose  after  the  reduction  of  their 
to  be  rescued,  but  in  vain.  Ferdinand  capital ;  but  they  were  soon  subdued, 
marched  into  it  with  a  brilliant  cortege  of  Our  business  is  not  to  justify  a  war  which 
prelates,  warriors,  and  grandees,  purifying  afterwards  sunk  into  a  dragonade.  The 
it  with  religious  rites,  and  celebrating  its  sovereigns  deemed  it  but  a  just  reclamation 
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of  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  their  1 
country,  and  the  terms  of  capitulation  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  Moors  all  the  rights  of  property 
and  religion. 

Was  discovery  wanting  ?  The  Canaries 
were  discovered  by  some  Biscayan  naviga¬ 
tors,  139*1,  and  consequently  were  of  Span¬ 
ish  claim.  This  seemed  to  harbinger  a 
more  enterprising  research  in  that  world  of 
waters.  In  14 19,  the  Madeiras  were  known. 
In  1439,  the  Azores  sheltered  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  Banderberg.  In  1474,  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Islands  were  explored  by  the 
Portuguese.  The  Peninsula  thus  led  the 
way.  Yet  was  it  called,  of  old,  Hesperia, 
as  though  the  farthest  western  country  of 
earth.  Many  had  reasoned,  and  more  had 
dreamed,  that  there  was  a  continent  beyond. 
But  little  of  that  hydrography  was  under¬ 
stood.  The  sphericity  of  our  planet  was 
not  allowed.  Galileo,  more  than  a  century 
after,  was  cast  into  prison  for  asserting 
its  revolution  round  the  sun.  Pontiffs  cu¬ 
riously  blundered,  when  they  doled  the 
distribution  of  new-discovered  lands.  But 
it  was  for  this  reign  to  seize  an  empire  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  boundless.  The  means,  how¬ 
ever  the  acquisition  was  afterwards  abused, 
were  philosophic  and  benevolent.  Provi¬ 
dence,  which  ever  prepares  its  agents,  and 
often  where  man  would  least  expect  to  find 
them,  had  secretly  furnished,  in  its  merciful 
wisdom,  the  mind  of  a  foreign  seaman  for 
this  laying  open  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere.  Christopher  Columbus  was  of  lowly 
parentage,  but  his  mathematical  education 
was  assiduously  and  successfully  secured. 
At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  engaged 
in  nautical  business.  Charts  and  maps 
were  his  delight.  A  high  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  beat  in  him.  His  soul  labored  with 
one  thought.  His  eye  followed  the  setting 
sun,  then  gazed  on  the  stars  which  stood 
over  it,  and  he  seemed  to  dwell  in  those 
far-off  confines  of  enchanted  beauty  and 
exhaustless  wealth.  To  bear  Christianity 
to  those  strangers  whom  he  loved  as  breth¬ 
ren,  was  the  inward  fire  which  animated 
all  his  other  hopes.  He  emulated  not  the 
oppressor’s  rod  ;  he  sought  not  the  bucca¬ 
neer’s  treasure.  He  would  lead  the  old 
world  to  the  new  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
He  erred,  and  more  than  once.  His  errors 
became  occasions  of  hateful  wrongs.  But 
his  judgment,  though  misinformed,  was 
ever  sincerely  and  nobly  pure.  His  inten¬ 
tions  were  perverted ;  but  in  their  native 
consciousness  they  were  full  of  philanthro¬ 
py.  What  man,  what  historic  man,  stands 
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out  in  such  dimensions  of  greatness? 
Who  has  laid  an  equal  debt  upon  his  spe¬ 
cies  ?  His  name  is  not  graven  on  a  pillar, 
but  on  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  spans 
and  binds  the  earth!  What  countries 
might  have  won  the  honor  of  that  true  hero, 
and  of  his  illustrious  expedition  1  The  lit¬ 
tle  Adriatic  republic  spurned  its  ship-boy. 
Portugal  then  received  the  proffer  of  his 
service,  but  opposed  all  his  plans,  though, 
having  learnt  them,  it  meanly  attempted  to 
anticipate  their  execution.  Venice  was 
the  next  state  at  whose  door  the  adventurer 
knocked.  Had  it  opened  to  him — had  it 
but  smiled  upon  him — what  a  jewel  had 
shone  in  its  ducal  bonnet !  How  truly 
might  it  have  married  the  sea  I  What  a 
dowry  would  have  been  exchanged  for  its 
affianced  ring  1  Britain  had  well  nigh 
grasped  the  renown.  Henry  Vll.  graciously 
received  Bartholomew,  the  brother  of  Co¬ 
lumbus;  but  there  was  delay,  he  being  ta¬ 
ken  captive  in  his  way  thither,  and  by  long 
imprisonment  was  prevented  the  pleading 
of  the  case.  In  the  meanwhile,  another 
determination  was  taken.  He  entered 
Spain,  and  endeavored  to  enlist  it  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  the  stupendous  problem.  The 
war  with  Granada  was  at  its  height.  The 
mind  of  the  nation  was  too  agitated  for 
cool  calculation.  The  sovereigns  remitted 
the  application  to  a  council  of  examination. 
The  report  was  discouraging.  Five  years* 
delay  and  trifling  had  almost  broke  his 
heart.  He  had  resolved  to  seek  the  favor 
of  Castile  no  more,  disgusted  with  the  in¬ 
trigue  of  Cordova,  and  the  stolidity  of  Sala¬ 
manca.  He  was  now  on  his  way  to  France, 
whose  king  had  written  to  him  during 
these  trials  of  his  hope. 

The  procrastination  had  consumed  him  ; 
but  his  confidence  he  had  never  lost.  A 
sudden  change  took  place  in  his  affairs. 
He  was  invited  to  the  camp  of  Granada,  or 
rather  to  Santa  Fe,  that  city  which  super¬ 
seded  the  camp,  the  work  of  only  three 
months,  that  rose  with  solid  masonry  and 
watch-tower,  braving  the  metropolis  and 
fortress  of  ages.  He  arrived  in  time  to  wit- 
ness  the  subversion  of  the  Moorish  state ; 
he  saw  all  the  ceremonies  of  that  exchange 
of  sceptres  and  religions.  He  then  stood 
as  a  spectator  in  that  crowd  :  few  knew 
him  :  yet  of  all  that  thronged  array  of  title, 
wealth  and  power,  who  might  compete  with 
him  ?  Could  that  great  host  be  summoned 
back  to  earth  as  then  it  gathered,  who  is 
the  individual  that  we  should  first  search 
out  with  an  instinctive  preference  to  all  be- 
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side  ?  Isabella  was  so  moved  by  his  argu¬ 
ments,  that  she  avowed  her  readiness  to 
pawn  her  jewels,  if  the  treasury  should 
prove  insufficient  for  the  undertaking.  But 
the  greatness  of  his  character  raised  an  ap¬ 
parently  insurmountable  obstacle.  Others 
may  read  simply  his  vanity  and  his  cupidity 
in  his  terms.  They  were  not  likely  to  be 
conceded.  lie  would  not  abate  them.  He 
challenged  what  he  thought  his  rights.  He 
spake  as  a  creditor,  and  pointed  to  the 
debt.  His  was  a  sublime  prophecy.  He 
went  forth  on  no  forlorn  hope  nor  possible 
failure.  The  pauper,  the  mendicant,  lead¬ 
ing  a  motherless  child  by  the  hand,  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  food  apportioned  at  the  convent- 
gate,  projects  for  himself  hereditary  honors 
and  possessions,  the  fee  of  which  lies  in 
worlds  yet  to  be  substantiated  and  sought. 
All  is  present  to  him.  He  grasps  his  birth¬ 
right.  The  realms  are  unfolded.  The 
mines  areupheaved.  He  is  surrounded  by 
kingdoms  and  spoil.  A  new  world  blesses 
him  for  throwing  open  its  gate,  and  for  en¬ 
tering  it  with  Christianity.  'J’he  wanderer, 
blighted  in  his  affections,  unprovided  with 
to-morrow’s  meal,  scorned  for  his  poverty, 
and  still  more  for  his  rhapsody,  exacts 
a  price  greater  than  the  ransom  of  kings, 
and  only  less  than  their  honors,  while 
he  has  not  a  raft  for  the  achievement 
on  which  all  depends!  We  dwell  upon 
his  lofty  bearing  at  this  crisis,  when  his 
spirit  might  have  drooped,  when  his  confi¬ 
dence  might  have  tottered,  as  the  augury 
of  a  supernatural  inspiration.  We  behold 
in  the  allowance  of  his  demands,  a  marvel- 
loiisness  only  short  of  their  urgency.  His 
dignities  are  patented,  and  his  rewards 
vested,  ere  he  has  cleaved  a  wave. 

In  Palos,  a  little  port  of  Andalusia,  is 
presently  seen  his  humble  craft.  No  gal¬ 
lant  navy  rides  there :  no  tall  admirals,  no 
galleons,  are  moored  there.  Two  caravels, 
vessels  without  a  deck,  and  a  larger  bark 
for  stores,  are  all  the  allotted  force.  The 
3rd  of  August,  I49’2,  breaks,  and  he  bears 
away.  Who  can  peruse  his  soul?  Who 
can  intermeddle  with  his  joy  when  he  gazed 
on  the  gleam  of  light  borne  steadily  along 
as  by  a  human  hand  on  the  shore  of  the 
Bahamas  ?  We  need  not  follow  his  triumphs, 
nor  number  his  trophies — Cuba  and  llis- 
paniola,  the  South  American  continent, 
and  virtually,  by  his  appropriation  of  Darien, 
the  North.  We  need  not  tell  of  his  check¬ 
ered  fortunes, — his  first  return  gave  him 
an  ovation  from  the  port  of  his  outset  to 
Barcelona,  where  the  monarchs  now  sojourn- 
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ed.  He  became  their  companion  rathe 
than  subject.  Spain,  in  all  its  ranks,  pro¬ 
claimed  its  loudest  greeting  to  the  man  who 
had  indefinitely  multiplied  its  empire,  who 
had  opened  riches  to  it  which  left  those 
mines,  on  which  Europe  had  hitherto  de¬ 
pended,  unworthy  of  a  labor  or  a  care,  and 
who  had  covered  it,  hy  the  acquisition  of 
these  mighty  regions,  with  a  blaze  of  glory 
which  their  occidental  sun  only  could  de¬ 
pict.  His  third  return  was  as  a  prisoner 
loaded  with  chains,  which  chains,  tlie 
memorials  of  ineffable  ingratitude,  he  ever 
after  carried  with  him,  though  he  might  for- 
get  the  insignia  of  his  nobility,  suspending 
them  in  every  chamber  where  he  slept,  and 
commanding  that  they  should  be  buried  in 
his  grave.  What  a  country  had  he  made! 
The  Indies,  as  those  regions  were  then 
emphatically  called,  spread  out  into  inter¬ 
minable  colonies,  imprinted  with  the  most 
patriotic  names  of  the  parent-state,  he  left 
as  his  grand  bequest !  He  had  not  gone 
forth  the  corsair,  or  the  w'arrior, — he  loved 
his  country,  but  he  loved  the  world  far 
more  !  That  country — with  its  Mexico,  its 
Peru — ;then  might  have  arisen  in  character 
such  as  no  rival  bore — then  did  amass 
golden  signiories  such  as  no  contemporary 
could  boast! 

Was /tcrois;«  wanting  ?  This  claim  be¬ 
longs  not  to  our  choicest  admiration;  it 
addresses  not  our  best  taste.  But  if  there 
1  must  be  war,  there  must  be  leaders.  Nor 
[  does  our  absence  of  moral  affinity  with  the 
system  of  w’ar  hide  from  us  its  possible 
justice  as  well  as  its  possible  necessity.  In 
this  dreadful  calling,  men  of  prowess  have 
been  seen  of  no  ordinary  virtues.  High- 
souled  honor,  gentleness,  forbearance,  hat¬ 
red  of  strife  itself,  have  at  least  occasionally 
appeared.  Spain  w  as  never  deficient  in  the 
soldiership  of  her  sons  when  the  hour  of 
danger  pressed.  She  called  not  to  the 
seafarer  and  the  mountaineer  in  vain.  The 
noble  was  invariably  trained  to  arms;  he 
appeared  not  himself  except  with  spear,  and 
casque,  and  steed.  Her  very  national 
spirit  too  well  inllamed  :  her  love  of  earthly 
glory,  her  ambition,  her  irritableness,  her 
resentment  of  wrong,  her  pride  of  heraldry, 
were  rdways  suitable  dispositions  on  which 
public  alarm  or  aggrandizement  might  vi¬ 
brate;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  singling 
out  names  of  military  celebrity.  Alonso 
de  Aguilar,  who  fell  in  the  last  encounter 
of  the  Moors,  was  polite,  a  master  of  his 
terrible  science,  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  the 
delight  of  his  country,  the  fifth  of  a  lineal 
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race  that  followed  the  same  banner,  and  from  the  foe  waving  over  him ;  and  poste- 
were  shrouded  by  it  in  death.  Carillo,  rity  has  but  confirmed  the  excellence  of  his 
archbishop  and  cardinal  though  he  was —  character  and  the  award  of  his  fame, 
and  in  this  many  of  his  confreres  followed  Was  statesmanshipwanlingl  Two  names 
him — donned  the  mail,  and  headed  the  are  of  high  account.  Each  of  these  minis- 
charge.  The  Count  of  Tendilla  exemplified  ters  presents  many  a  point  of  inconsist- 
moderation  of  the  most  self-possessed  and  ency;  but  remembering  the  epoch,  (of 
benign  character,  and  he,  who  was  the  which  we  must  constantly  remind  our- 
bravest  of  the  brave,  won  the  insurgents  of  selves,)  they  were  men  of  pure,  disinter- 
the  Albaycin  by  his  mild  expostulations,  ested,  public  virtue.  In  the  first,  we  ob- 
But  there  is  a  champion  who  fills  this  reign  serve  more  kindness  and  manhood  ;  in  the 
with  exploits  which  even  his  era  cannot  second,  all  is  denaturalized  rigor  and  ina- 
match.  Gonsalvo  was  hailed  by  all  as  the  ceration.  Both  were  ecclesiastics,  and 
Great  Captain.  Other  lands  thus  acclaimed  both  were  warriors  ;  both  were  taken  from 
him  as  well  as  his  own.  In  him  were  combin-  the  cowl  and  cloister,  and  both  received  tl  # 
ed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  chief.  Iliscour-  pall  and  hat.  The  one  was  of  patrician  ex¬ 
age  we  do  not  describe;  the  want  of  it  is  traction;  the  other,  of  humble  condition 
the  soldier’s  vice,  rather  than  its  possession  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  belonged  to  the  il- 
can  be  called  his  virtue.  But  courage  has  lustrious  house  of  Santillana.  He  was  pro- 
its  degrees — his  was  the  highest: — its  attri-  moted  from  Seville  to  Toledo,  the  primacy, 
butes — his  was  most  chivalric.  He  could  He  did  not  affect  severity  of  manner.  He 
retreat  as  nobly  as  he  could  advance :  his  was  somewhat  of  the  courtier, — evil  re¬ 
eye  w'as  sleepless,  and  everywhere.  Quick,  port  made  him  even  worse.  He  was  soon 
he  could  seize  every  advantage;  inexhaus-  welcomed  to  the  confidence  of  Isabella, 
tible,  he  could  repair  every  loss.  He  was  though  he  was  not  her  confessor.  The 
cool  as  he  was  ardent — deliberate  as  functions  of  political  and  spiritual  director 
prompt.  He  looked  to  the  morals  as  well  are  not  very  compatible.  It  had  been  bet¬ 
as  to  the  organization  of  his  armies.  He  ter,  however,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  than 
could  brighten  reverse :  he  could  soften  that  her  mind  should  have  been  warped  by 
victory,  ilis  bearing  to  the  vanquished  the  cruel  counsels  of  Torquemada.  He 
was  full  of  considerate  generosity.  He  gave  all  his  power,  and  brought  that  of  his 
knew  how  to  rule  those  whom  he  had  sub-  family,  to  her  cause  ;  he  committed  his  ut- 
dued.  His  services  were  unwearied,  prin-  most  fortunes  to  her  claims.  This  patriotic 
cipally  in  Italy.  When  calumny  darkened  and  liberal  minister  of  whom  she  now 
his  fair  fame,  it  was  as  little  injured  as  the  sun  sought  advice,  and  who  influenced  her 
by  a  temporary  eclipse.  Wheti  his  sovereign  measures  for  twenty  years,  was  worthy  of 
doubted  his  sincerity,  and  listened  to  the  her  trust;  he  always  sought  the  conversion 
detraction  of  his  enemies,  his  loyalty,  of  the  Jew  and  the  Mahometan  by  the  sim- 
large  and  provident,  though  not  blind  and  pie  process  of  persuasion.  At  the  corn- 
obsequious,  remained  warm  and  steadfast,  mand  of  his  sovereign,  he  compiled  a  cate- 
He  adorned  retirement  from  public  trust  chism  with  this  very  purpose,  to  bring  those 
and  employment,  when  false-hearted  cour-  wanderers  into  what  was  deemed  the  only 
tiers  traduced  him,  and  drove  him  to  his  fold  of  safety  and  of  peace.  In  him.  Co¬ 
estates.  There  he  exercised  hospitality  lumbus,  worried  by  the  cavils  of  bigots,  al- 
the  most  splendid,  welcoming  to  his  hearth  ways  found  a  friend.  His  ascendency  might 
the  learned  and  the  good.  He  lived  in  have  been  justly  envied,  but  for  this  direc- 
kind  intimacy  with  his  tenantry,  and  was  tion  of  it,  for  he  was  called  the  third  King 
always  ready  to  protect  the  Moor,  who  still  of  Spain.  He  was  the  patron  of  learning 
lingered  in  Granada,  from  the  rapacity  of  and  the  champion  of  liberty.  For  the  pur- 
power  and  the  rancor  of  persecution,  pose  of  receiving  the  edification  of  his  graces 
Again  is  he  summoned  to  command,  and  in  death,  though,  perhaps,  still  more  to  pro- 
again  is  he  betrayed.  But  his  spirit  W'as  fit  by  his  civil  wisdom  to  the  last,  when  he 
not  to  be  subdued ;  his  greatness  could  lay,  amidst  his  mortal  struggle,  in  his  pa- 
not  be  soiled.  He  died  of  sudden  illness;  lace  of  Guadalaxara,  the  court,  with  the 
and  never  did  his  country  so  feel  any  loss,  two  sovereigns,' repaired  to  the  immediate 
so  mourn  over  any  tomb.  The  nation,  as  neighborhood.  There  they  attended  and 
with  one  sob  of  wailing,  hearsed  his  ashes  honored  the  dying  counsellor.  He  whom 
to  their  resting-place.  There  he  slept,  they  had  loved  to  raise  to  every  distinction 
with  more  than  a  hundred  banners  taken  of  life,  was  not  the  less  loaded  with  their 
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favor  when  lie  was  no  more.  To  enter 
Granada  first,  and  to  prepare  it  for  their 
entry,  was  the  singular  mark  of  their  gra¬ 
titude  in  tlie  proudest  hour  they  had 
known, — and  now  Isabella  became  his 
executrix ! 

Ximenes  could  be  as  warlike  as  Men¬ 
doza;  the  difference  was,  that  the  former 
would  wear  his  panoply  over  his  Francis¬ 
can  shirt;  the  other  his  crimson  over  his 
panoply.  We  are  now  contemplating  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  his¬ 
tory.  He  is  the  same,  whether  the  prisoner 
of  Santorcaz,  the  anchorite  ofGastanar,  or 
the  generalissimo  of  Oran.  In  149*^,  he 
succeeded  Mendoza,  at  his  dying  request ; 
he  was  also  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
royal  conscience;  but  he  never  abandoned 
the  monastic  rule.  He  kept  his  retreats. 
He  was  still  the  Recollet,  and  even  the  Ob- 
servantine.  Covered  with  the  splendors  of 
the  palace,  he,  as  Provincial  of  his  order, 
maintained  all  its  austerities,  travelled  on 
foot  in  his  visitation  of  the  different  con¬ 
vents,  and  subsisted  on  alms.  His  animal 
nature  seemed  perfectly  subdued  ;  his  con-  j 
trol  of  the  spiritual  appeared  not  less  per-  | 
feet.  Power  and  elevation  produced  no 
change  upon  him,  nor,  according  to  sem¬ 
blance,  any  change  in  him.  We  cannot 
dive  into  the  soul ;  it  held  its  ow  n  track¬ 
less  w’ay.  But  it  belongs  to  the  moral  con¬ 
tour  of  that  age  and  of  that  system,  tliat  a 
man  shall  be  lost  to  pomp  and  pleasure 
though  all  their  furniture  is  at  his  com¬ 
mand — that  he  shall  repel  the  most  seduc¬ 
tive  advances  of  ease  and  indulgence,  al¬ 
ways  without  hypocrisy,  and  soon  without 
even  effort,  and  yet  that  his  spirit  shall  be 
concentrated  into  one  large  passion,  and; 
move,  thus  compressed,  to  one  great  end.  I 
The  inner  life  is  the  whole  of  that  inan.  | 
The  hidden  flame  draw’s  into  itself  every 
w’eaker  fire.  The  emaciated  body  might 
signify  that  the  only  force  retained  by  the 
mind  w’as  high  contemplation ;  the  sunken 
eye  might  tell  only  of  thoughts  w  ithdrawn 
from  earth;  still  the  attenuated  frame  may  j 
be  the  worn  sheath  of  a  too  active  sword  ; 
and  the  eye,  buried  in  its  socket,  may 
throw  its  light  back  upon  a  world  which  is 
but  the  reflection  of  that  in  which  all  con¬ 
flicts  live.  Of  this  great  absorption,  to 
which  all  things  yield, — this  master  sw’ay, 
— we  have  some  stupendous  examples. 
But  we  can  find  none  equal  to  that  before 
us.  It  was  ambition.  Let  us  not  think, 
however,  of  this  in  its  common  idea.  Self 
was  little  concerned  in  it — it  was  purged  of 


whatever  was  sordid  and  mean.  It  knew 
no  art  to  use — it  never  faw’ned — it  never 
dissembled — it  never  oppressed.  It  was 
an  adoration  of  power.  That  power  was 
sought  in  the  force  of  mind.  Ximenes 
was  intent  upon  it,  but  he  commonly 
wielded  it  in  a  majesty  of  repose.  Person¬ 
ally,  he  was  fearless:  he  cared  not  for  ar¬ 
rows  nor  bonds.  A  beggar’s  wallet  would 
have  supplied  him  with  all  the  food  he  cov- 
ete<l ;  the  fountain  was  his  draught,  and 
the  rude  board  his  bed.  Delicacies  he 
would  none.  Roofed  by  palaces,  he  sigh¬ 
ed  for  his  hermitage.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  him  a  strong  religious  feeling. 
Acting  upon  the  love  of  power,  the  pure 
energy  of  commanding  influence,  it  made 
him  a  reformer,  and  it  made  him  a  per¬ 
secutor.  How'  much  the  great  camobitic 
institutions  of  his  country  owed  to  him — 
how  he  corrected  their  abuses  and  recalled 
their  principles — how  he  paused  not,  amidst 
clamor  and  opposition,  until  he  left  the  re¬ 
ligious  abodes,  which  had  been  profaned  by 
luxury  and  licentiousness,  sanctuaries  of 
piety  and  foundations  of  charity,  his  native 
lustorians  love  to  record.  How’  he  well 
nigh  kindled  afresh  the  embers  of  war 
which  had  lain  smouldering  in  Granada 
since  its  surrender — how  he  withstood  the 
conciliatory  measures  of  Tendilla,  its  al- 
cayde,  and  the  tolerant  dispositions  of  Tala- 
vera,  its  archbishop — how*  he  aroused  the 
.spirit  of  a  people  all  but  crushed  by  his 
eager  attempts  to  proselytize  them,  the  his¬ 
torians  of  all  countries  relate.  In  other 
men,  we  should  call  such  conduct  through¬ 
out  his  at  tive  life,  self-will :  in  him  it  was 
a  mighty  soul,  moving  upon  its  own  pivot. 
It  was  not  as  a  bark  held  by  its  anchor,  yet 
turned  by  the  tide  and  heaving  with  the 
wave.  Outward  influence  he  would  not  al¬ 
low.  His  wisdom  and  di.scretion  will  be 
assailed.  Let  us  judge  him  on  two  points. 
Do  we  demand  liis  justification  of  the 
Italian  wars?  This  is  explicit.  The  claim 
of  Ferdinand  to  Naples  was,  de  jure  and 
de  facto,  right.  The  I'Vench  invaded  and 
would  have  u.‘:urj'cd.  Do  we  question  his 
treatment  of  fhe  Moors  ?  The  impolicy  of 
suffering  such  an  unnatural  mixture  must 
be  obvious.  If  this  people  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  nation  under  common 
laws  and  privileges,  the  difficulty  would 
not  only  have  been  conquered,  but  the  be¬ 
nefit  must  have  been  immense.  This  had 
been  overlooked  in  the  generous  but  mis- 
taken  terms  granted  by  the  sovereigns. 
[The  consequence  was,  that  polygamy  was 
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actually  defended  by  statute  in  a  country 
whoso  Christian  inhabitants  regarded  it  as 
a  deadly  vice.  The  vicinage  of  the  Sara¬ 
cenic  debauchery  had  been  already  most 
corrupting.  The  mind  of  the  politician 
and  the  churchman  abhorred  and  dreaded 
the  defilement  of  the  land.  His  means  were 
unrighteous ;  his  idea  was,  nevertheless, 
most  pure,  and  his  motive  most  sincere. 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  he  died  in  neglect. 
His  tender  of  loyalty  to  Charles  was  super¬ 
ciliously  thanked  and  declined.  He  was 
dismissed,  but  in  state.  Doubtless  it  was 
a  cold  poison  to  his  spirit.  His  last  days, — 
they  were  but  few,  ‘  two  months — nay,  not 
so  much — not  two,’  ilisease,  disgust,  and 
age  fulfilled  their  work.  Yet  was  there  no 
resentment.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him, 
‘Vita  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  um¬ 
bras.’  That  unconquerable  soul  was  breath¬ 
ed  out  in  hope  and  gentle  peace.  That  pre¬ 
sence,  which  the  world  had  felt  like  some 
simple  but  tremendous  agent  of  nature,  left 
man  but  with  a  sigh.  The  hand  which  had 
poised  crosier,  sword,  and,  during  his  re¬ 
gency,  sceptre  likewise,  now  attempted  to 
scrawl  a  letter  to  his  relentless  monarch, 
but  it  failed.  From  the  palsied  characters, 
which  he  could  not  complete,  no  mention 
of  his  anger  could  be  gathered.  Some  by¬ 
standers  thought  they  could  decipher  Al¬ 
cala,  where  he  matriculated  in  youth,  which 
he  often  visited  while  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  and  where  he  desired  that  his  bones 
might  rest.  It  can  be  only  conjecture  what 
he  asked ;  yet  is  there  room  for  guess. 
Unlike  our  Bede  in  all  beside,  he  was 
cheered  in  his  dying  moments  by  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  which 
was  printing  in  his  beloved  university,  for 
which  he  had  studied  in  his  earlier  retire¬ 
ments,  and  on  which  he  had  expended,  for 
he  seems  to  have  received  little  aid,  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  To  the 
monk  of  Lindisfarne  his  copyists  told,  as 
he  gasped  in  death,  that  the  Gospel  of  John 
was  completed,  and  he  died  in  an  ecstacy 
of  grateful  praise.  Ximenes  learnt  only 
just  before  his  death  the  completion  of  this 
Bible,  and  sang  thanksgiving  to  God  with 
his  dying  voice.  Other  lords  cardinal  have 
trod  the  stage  of  imperial  power.  What 
is  their  repute  beside  this  honest  man  ? 
Richelieu  is  shrouded  in  his  memory  with 
his  web  of  falsehood  and  duplicity  ;  Maza¬ 
rine  is  remembered  with  little  distinction 
for  his  suppleness  of  expedient  and  time^ 
serving;  Wolsey  still  points  the  moral  o 
greedy  avarice  and  burly  pride.  These 
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were  sycophants,  and  of  course  were  op¬ 
pressors.  Whom  had  Spain’s  mighty  one 
deceived  or  wronged  ?  When  had  he 
stooped?  When  did  he  worm  a  tortuous 
way  ?  Who  could  cast  the  stone  at  him  for 
the  shadow  of  a  vice  ?  Who  accused  him 
of  ‘itching  palms?’  What  tincture  dis¬ 
figured  him  of  nepotism?  Was  there  a 
poor  relative  whom  he  scorned  to  recognize 
or  forgot  to  relieve,  while  knowing  that  his 
riches  were  supplied  him,  not  to  found  a 
family,  but  a  trust  for  his  country  and  his 
God?  No  stew’ardship  could  be  more 
clear.  His  hands  were  pure.  His  latest 
acts  of  power  were  on  behalf  of  the  His- 
paniolan  slaves.  He  sought  not  power ;  it 
fell  to  him.  The  sudden  passion  seized 
him.  The  glitter,  the  parade,  the  plaudit 
were  no  portion  of  it.  In  its  administra¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  character  of  inexorable¬ 
ness;  but  it  is  power  in  justice,  in  reform, 
in  benevolence,  in  moral  discipline  and  ex¬ 
purgation.  There  is  fearfulness  in  the 
very  simplicity  of  such  a  mind,  thus  con¬ 
densed  and  thus  actuated:  it  is  something 
that  Dante  might  have  dreamed,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  have  drawn. 

Was  royalty  wanting?  We  cannot 
uniformly  approve  the  conduct  or  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Ferdinand.  It  is  often  difiicult  to 
discriminate  his  course  from  that  of  his 
august  spouse ;  yet  in  his  youth  there  was 
daring,  independence,  and  self-possession. 
In  military  leadership,  the  king  is  but  an 
accident,  save  as  he  is  endued  with  the 
genius  of  command.  But  he  was  the  head 
of  leaders.  We  find  him  braving  all  the 
dangers  of  long  and  arduous  systems  of 
operations.  He  pitches  his  tent — he  charges 
the  enemy — he  enters  the  trenches — he 
patrols  the  walls.  Generally  he  is  lenient 
when  he  must  punish.  He  is  mindful  of 
treaties,  save  in  the  surrender  of  Malaga, 
when  he  overreached  the  plainly  understood 
conditions.  He  was  the  first  monarch  who 
could  perceive  how  nations  might  combine 
for  mutual  security.  We  read  of  no  earlier 
resident  embassies  than  those  which  he  ap¬ 
pointed  at  foreign  courts.  His  moral  char¬ 
acter  will  not  bear  investigation.  He  was 
phlegmatic.  His  caution  often  degenerated 
into  weakness.  There  was  no  buoyancy, 
no  magnanimity.  He  won  no  confidence 
of  friendship.  Only  did  one  love  him,  and 
that  w’as  not  a  subject’s  love.  Even  that 
love  was  bitterly  tried.  He  never  encour¬ 
aged  Columbus  in  his  obscurity ;  and 
though  he  was  proud  of  the  fame  of  the  more 
than  conqueror,  he  neglected  and  higgled 
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the  promised  reward.  As  if  envious  of 
Gonsalvo,  he  sought  every  ground  of  quar¬ 
rel,  even  to  personal  offence,  and  then  met 
the  promises  of  honor  with  insolent  evasion 
— ‘I  am  not  in  the  vein:  thou  troublest 
me.’  So  long  as  he  retained  that  princess, 
who  had  in  every  sense  exalted  him,  much 
of  his  natural  littleness  was  hidden  or  re¬ 
deemed  ;  but  when  she  died,  he  was  seen 
alone.  She  had  nominated  him  Regrent  of 

^  ^  O 

Castile,  showing  that  to  reign  was  not  his 
right;  and  even  his  regency  was  only  be¬ 
queathed  or  ratified,  because  of  the  inca¬ 
pacity  of  Joanna,  to  whom  the  nation’s 
oath  of  allegiance  was  sworn.  The  crown 
which  he  had  worn  for  thirty  years,  must 
be  laid  aside.  But  the  remains  of  the 
queen  were  scarcely  cold,  when  he  showed 
how  soon  he  could  barter  his  heart.  Hence¬ 
forth  is  he  manifestly  kept  up  by  his  advisers 
and  generals.  Every  moment  that  he  is 
left,  he  sinks  under  the  exigence.  Still  he 
died  not  without  lamentation.  When  the 
people  mourn,  there  must  be  a  bereave¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  a  task  to  speak  of  Isabella 
in  a  sober  commendation.  The  simplest 
statement  rises  into  panegyric.  It  is  almost 
to  shock  the  moral  sense  to  speak  of  her 
purity.  Surrounded  by  dissolute  manners, 
at  that  time  creating  no  blush  and  involving 
no  shame,  she  was  not  only  withtiut  the 
shadow  of  a  stain,  but  would  have  shown  a 
Lucretia  where  all  was  spotless.  She 
might  have  recorded  her  whole  of  married  I 
life  as  Cornelia  did  hers,  yet  not  as  did  the  I 
Roman  matron,  when  she  spoke  of  equal  i 
fidelity — ‘  Viximus  insignes  inter  utramquc 
facem.’*  The  education  of  her  children 
was  her  care.  By  a  studious  regard  to 
time  and  order,  she  found  a  season  for 
every  duty;  but  in  her  domestic  affections, 
she  found  her  deepest  wound.  How  she 
felt  her  woman’s  wrongs  where  she  had 
given  heart  and  crown,  she  was  too  generous 
lo  have  made  known..  The  death  of  her 
«on,  the  heir  of  the  consolidated  kingdoms, 
filled  the  nation  with  mourning:  who  can 
«:earch  the  sorrows  of  her  heart  ?  Amiable,  i 
learned,  devout,  temperate — a  Marcellus — 
ftew  from  his  bridal,  the  corner-stone  of 
every  project  and  hope,  wc  need  not  wonder 
at  the  nation’s  wail,  but  rather  at  the  moth¬ 
er’s  resignation — ‘  O  nate,  ingentum  luctum 
lie  qn.Tre  tuoruml’f  Her  widowed  daugh¬ 
ter  of  her  own  name,  the  relict  of  Alonzo, 
having  remarried  with  Emanuel,  King  of 
Portugal,  died  in  childbed  less  than  a  year 


after  the  young  Prince  of  Asturias.  The 
child  was  male,  and  had  he  lived,  would 
have  ruled  over  the  whole  Peninsula.  But 
he  died  before  he  was  two  years  old. 
Joanna  was  unhappily  united  to  Philip,  and 
soon  betrayed  signs  of  mental  aberration. 
Wave  after  wave  rolled  over  the  royal  mother. 
She  calmly  emerged  from  all.  But  the 
waters  had  come  in  unto  her  soul.  She 
languished  under  pining  grief.  There  was 
no  seclusion,  no  neglect  of  business,  no 
parade  of  woe:  she  was  still  the  sovereign. 
The  dint  of  her  spirit  did  not  unbend. 
She  blended  with  the  most  feminine  sensi¬ 
bilities,  all  the  qualifications  for  managing 
the  different  offices  of  empire.  She  now 
suppresses  tumult ;  she  then,  clad  in  armor, 
inspires  the  host.  She  shares  the  camp — 
she  rallies  the  rout — she  assists  the  siege 
— she  can  persevere  in  reforms,  when  all 
besides  misgive.  She  deserves  the  honor  of 
every  lofty  act  her  husband  performed,  who 
would  have  undone  every  thing  too,  except 
for  her  constancy  and  impulse.  Her  favor¬ 
ite  passion — she  had  imbibed  it  from  infan¬ 
cy — was  the  conquest  of  Granada.  She 
breathed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  spirit  of 
that  war.  With  her  it  was  religion:  her 
ensign  was  the  cross.  But  in  no  collision, 
in  no  provocation,  in  no  defiance,  was  hers 
I  the  conduct  of  revenge.  She  always  was 
the  advocate  of  mercy.  Her  heart  never 
lost  its  truth,  when  covered  with  corslet  or 
beating  with  victory.  She  invariably  re¬ 
garded  it  as  an  expedition  for  the  rescue  of 
Christian  captives.  Their  coming  forth 
with  hymns  of  deliverance  and  doxology, 
was  he|.j(larling  spectacle  beyond  all  the 
pomps  of  triumph.  When  disease  was 
preying  upon  her,  within  three  years  of  her 
death,  the  threatened  invasion  of  her  native 
soil  by  the  foot  of  France  roused  all  her 
wonted  energies,  and  renewed  her  youth. 
Louis  XH.  was  desperate  with  the  defeat  of 
'  Cerignola.  He  resolved,  by  three  armies 
t  and  two  fleets,  to  humble  his  rival.  She 
stood  prepared.  All  that  hurtling  storm, 
that  gathered  cloud,  was  broken.  She  saw 
that  the  elements  could  not  again  I'iwt. 
Her  evening  was  hastening  on :  she  ii  .%l 
[fulfilled  her  day:  she  was  sinking,  yet  all 
was  recollection,  dignity,  peace.  Her 
dying  testament  was  the  benediction  of 
patriotism.  Three  days  before  her  death, 
she  added  some  codicils.  These  directed 
a  more  perfect  codification  of  the  laws, — 
adjured  on  her  successors  the  more  earnest 
conversion  of  the  Indians,  their  gentle 
treatment,  their  redress  of  every  injury, — 


Propertius. 


t  Virgil. 
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and  urged  a  strict  examination  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  impost,  the  legality  of  which  she 
doubted,  saying,  as  the  queen  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  concerning  all  the  fiscal  measures 
which  might  be  necessary — ‘  measures  de¬ 
pending  for  their  validity  on  the  good  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  subjects  of  the  realm.’ 

Her  strong  principle  was  that  of  a  fervent 
piety.  Much  of  imperfection  does  it  reveal. 
The  light  which  falls  on  her  altar  is  in  refrac¬ 
tion.  It  passes  through  a  sullied  medium ; 
but  the  flame  is  in  her  breast.  The  mistress 
of  an  unequalled  power,  the  helmed  heroine 
of  the  battle’s  shock,  the  guardian  of  law 
and  the  avenger  of  oppression,  the  mourner 
of  a  desolate  house — she,  in  .all  these  rela¬ 
tions,  is  beheld  morally  and  devoutly  great. 
There  is  a  consistency :  all  is  entireness. 
It  is  not  the  painting,  in  which  some  color 
predominantly  glares, — the  building,  in 
which  an  inferior  style  ever  and  anon  ol)- 
trudes, — the  sculpture,  in  which  the  false 
taste  depresses  all.  There  is  true  nature 
in  her.  Not  only  is  she  ‘  every  inch’  a 
queen,  but  every  cubit  a  woman.  If  there 
be  the  statuesque  of  earthly  sovereignty  and 
likelihood,  there  is  the  play,  and  warmth, 
and  life  of  artless  virtue  and  undisguised 
love. 

In  thinking  upon  her,  that  ‘  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite’  in  the  diadem  of  royalty, 
that  noblest  gem  in  the  jewel-house  of 
monarchy,  we  cannot  fail  to  think  of  one 
whom  our  own  history  and  drama  have 
made  familiar  to  us.  Her  daughter,  Cath¬ 
arine  of  Arragon,  was  betrothed  to  the 
heir  of  Henry  VII.  He  died  in  boyhood, 
and  she  became  the  wife  of  the  second  son, 
Henry  VIII.  To  mark  that  she  was  only 
nominally  widow,  she  was  espoused  with 
virgin  emblems.  Beneath  the  talisman  of 
Shakspeare,  she  stands  before  us  in  all  the 
proportions  of  majesty : 

‘  Ferdinand, 

My  father,  King  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 
The  wisest  prince,  that  tlien  had  reigned  by  many 
A  year  before.’ 

‘For  her  sake  that  I  Jiave  been,  for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  iny  greatness.’  *Nay,  forsooth, 
iny  friends. 

They  that  must  weigli  out  my  afflictions. 

They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here  : 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  lienee. 

In  mine  own  country,  lords.’ 

‘  Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e’er  divorce  my  dignities.’ 

‘  Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope  ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me.’ 

The  death-scene  at  Kimbolton  is  akin  to 
what  we  suppose  was  the  parting  of  Isabella : 
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*  Saw  ye  not,  even  now,  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upoti  me  like  the  sun; 

Tliey  promised  me  eternal  happiness, 

And  brought  me  garlands.’ 

Both  her  parents  were  now  at  rest.  Like 
her  sainted  mother,  she  is  great  lo  the  last ; 
she  composes  her  robe  in  death !  That 
mother  might  have  spoken,  in  her  requests 
to  Capucius, — 

‘  Toil  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor. 
My  royal  nephew.’ 

The  woman  melts,  the  Christian  forgives, 
all  of  her  proud  spirit  is  gentle,  but  a  touch 
of  imperial  nature  still  is  left — the  Castali.in 
is  heard  in  her  commands  concernins  her 

I  ^  O 

remains : 

‘Altho’  unqueened,  yet  lik  '  | 

A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.* 

Never  was  “  sovereign  lady'*  bemoaned  as 
was  Isabella  of  Spain.  The  glory  of  Europe 
was  extinguished.  There  was  no  monarch 
like  her.  She  had  done  almost  as  much 
for  mankind  as  for  her  people.  With  them 
the  sorrow  was  domestic ;  in  every  home¬ 
stead  was  there  the  sense  of  loss.  The 
“  whole  kingdom  was  contracted  in  one 
brow  of  woe.”  Her  funer.al  was  immediate 
and  simple — the  sepulchre  was  fur — the 
cavalcade  was  twenty-one  days  in  reaching 
it.  A  tempest,  perhaps  unequa]le<i  in  fury 
and  continuance,  pursued  it  all  the  way.  It 
was  impeded  by  torrents  from  the  hills  and 
by  floods  on  the  plaiiLs.  Many  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  perished.  Not  a  light  of  heaven 
was  discerned  all  the  way.  Many  thought 
it  the  sympathy  of  nature ;  they  read  the 
omen  according  to  their  hopes  or  fears. 
At  last,  the  procession  was  seen  winding  up 
the  hill  of  the  Alhambra.  The  solemnities 
were  few  and  maimed.  No  catafalque  was 
raised  to  receive  the  bier;  no  blaze  of  torches 
caught  its  escutcheons  and  heraldries ;  no 
anxious  throngs  awaited  the  escort.  The 
requiem  was  sung  by  the  P'ranciscan  monks; 
they  gave  their  earth  to  their  monarch’s 
dust ;  their  humble  peal  tolled  her  knell. 
And  when  the  elements  returned  to  their 
calm,  and  the  fair  scene  and  the  bright  city 
of  Granada  once  more  appeared  through  the 
darkness  and  rack  of  the  tempest,  then  was, 
for  the  first  time,  learnt  that  theirs  was  the 
honor  of  inurning  all  that  was  mortal  of  her 
who  had  left  the  earth  without  a  parallel, 
and  whom  both  its  hemisj>heres  mourned. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  have  written, 
or  cvmld  write,  too  strongly  on  the  glories, 
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real  and  expansive,  of  Spain  as  it  then  was. 
It  contained  all  the  resources  of  abundance, 
and  all  the  elements  of  greatness:  but  it 
was  not  happy ;  it  never  has  been  happy 
since.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  we 
have  always  kept  in  mind,  and  which  we 
have  perpetually  approached.  Forgetting 
it,  or  failing  to  draw  it,  all  the  exhibitions 
placed  before  us  would  be  of  no  more  profit 
than  faery  revel  or  gorgeous  masque. 

In  what  we  now  enunciate  as  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  uncompromising  as  is  our  opposition 
to  Iloman-catholicism,  we  can  make  honest 
distinctions.  The  religion  is  better  than 
the  church ;  the  church  is  better  than  the 
court.  The  minds  of  the  sovereigns  were 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  first.  Isabella 
was  a  votaress.  They  had  much  respect  for 
the  second,  though  they  were  not  blind  to 
its  mismanagement  and  desecration.  The 
third  they  more  than  once  braved  to  its  ut¬ 
most  vengeance.  But  Sixtus  IV.  and  Al¬ 
exander  VI.  were  wily  pontiffs.  They  could 
overbear  the  timid ;  they  knew  when  to  flat¬ 
ter  the  independent.  On  the  haughty  an¬ 
swer  made  by  the  former  to  the  Spanish 
monarchs  touching  the  disposal  of  benefices, 
they  commanded  all  their  subjects,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  who  might  be  in  Rome,  to 
quit  that  city  immediately ;  they  proclaimed, 
moreover,  their  purpose  of  inviting  all  the 
princes  of  Christendom  to  convoke  a  council 
for  the  expiation  of  the  evils  of  the  church. 
Sixtus  was  alarmed.  He  sent  a  legate.  The 
legate  no  sooner  made  known  his  arrival, 
than  he  was  commanded  instantly  to  return. 
He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  disclose  his 
amicable  and  humble  terms :  those  terms, 
being  those  they  had  dictated,  w'cre  of  con¬ 
sequence  allowed.  Spain  was  no  more  the 
feudatory  of  Rome.  The  Christian  fa¬ 
ther  saw  that  he  must  not  only  yield,  but 
soothe.  He  bestowed  that  massive  silver 
cross  which  ever  accompanied  these  royal 
personages  in  their  .progresses  and  their 
campaigns.  Alexander,  aghast  at  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  Charles  VIII.  into  the  papal  terri¬ 
tories,  threw  himself  upon  Spanish  con¬ 
science  and  devotedne.ss.  To  propitiate 
the  heads  of  the  church  beyond  the  Pyre¬ 
nees — for  so  had  the  sovereigns  become — 
he  granted  them,  in  1494,  the  title  of  Cath¬ 
olic;  from  them  it  has  descended  to  every 
subsequent  possessor  of  the  throne.  But  it 
was  special  as  to  themselves ;  Los  Reyes 
Catolicos.  All  this  was  ancillary  to  the 
great  purpose  of  the  Roman  court,  to  rein¬ 
state  itself  in  a  country  which,  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  sea,  it  was  difficult  to  enter, 


and  whose  inhabitants,  championed  by  their 
princes,  were  most  jealous  of  all  interfer¬ 
ence.  An  engine,  more  treacherous  than 
Greek  could  have  contrived,  was  intro¬ 
duced;  it  was  the  Inquisition. 

As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Gregory 
IX.,  the  rudiment  of  this  tribunal  was 
framed.  To  the  Dominican  order  were  its 
functions  particularly  entrusted.  It  was 
not  then  systematic;  it  was  seen  in  sudden 
ravages  and  desolations.  Such  was  the 
terrible  fate  of  the  Albigenses.  The 
slaughter  of  Carcassone  still  cries  to  heaven. 
This  extermination  spread  into  the  Pyrene¬ 
an  valleys,  which  had  long  given  shelter  to 
the  persecuted.  It  followed  to  Piedmont, 
where  only  in  a  solitary  hiding-place  was  it 
checked.  We  may  ask — how  could  the 
idea  of  persecution  be  conceived  ?  To 
carry  it  out,  if  once  religiously  entertained, 
by  crusade  or  inquisition,  is  far  more  intel¬ 
ligible.  It  was  of  pagan  origin.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  a  country  was  the  conquest  of  its 
gods.  There  was  not  often  resistance  to 
the  new  divinities,  and  therefore  a  visible 
persecution  did  not  appear.  We  know  what 
suflTerlngs  were  inflicted  on  the  Christians 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Warlike  Chris¬ 
tianity  soon  sprung  up  in  turn,  and  resent¬ 
ment  of  pagan  cruelty.  Arian  and  catholic 
alike  resorted  to  it.  Euric,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  had  embraced  Arianism, 
persecuted  the  orthodox  of  Aquitain.  Ilun- 
neric  carried  on  the  violence  of  his  father 
Genseric.  Both  parties  were  unscrupulous 
in  their  measures :  synods  and  councils  of 
bishops  were  not  spared.  They  only  agreed 
when  they  could  destroy  th^e  Manichaeans. 
When  Belisarius  was  overcome,  then  the 
Visigoths  of  Spain,  who  had  held  out  the 
last  of  the  followers  of  Arius,  were  recon¬ 
verted  to  their  original  faith,  and  showed  a 
zeal  stronger  than  Nicene.  We  advance 
to  the  crusades.  After  the  verdict  of  ages 
upon  them,  many  sciolists  now  endeavor  to 
question  it.  No  movement  is  barren  of  all 
good,  incidental  and  contingent.  This 
never  was  denied  to  them;  but  scarcely 
has  there  existed  a  later  evil,  but  which  is 
their  direct  consequence.  They  national¬ 
ized  persecution.  They  did  worse:  they 
banded  nations  in  it,  to  fight  with  each 
other  more  fiercely,  because  of  this  bloody 
truce.  The  wolves  hunted  together  after 
this  quarry,  and  then  tore  each  other.  In¬ 
nocent  III.  founded  the  Inquisition  such  as 
has  been  described,  during  the  fourth  cru¬ 
sade.  But  was  Spain  prepared  for  it? 
From  Recared,  the  first  catholic  king,  to 
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Witiza,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Rod- 
oric,  relitrion,  in  its  presumptive  purity  and 
external  discipline,  was  maintained.  The 
Saracen  irruption  greatly  weakened  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  infected  its  strictness.  A  disgust 
of  their  proximity  and  influence  was  felt.  To 
roll  back  the  tide  would  have  delighted  the 
people;  but  the  Inquisition  was  too  intoler¬ 
ant  and  oppressive  for  them,  keen  as  were 
their  propensities  towards  the  conflict.  It 
was  necessary  to  overcome  the  reiterated 
objections  of  Isabella,  but  her  confessor  in 
youth  had  bound  her  by  a  vow  to  support  its 
operations.  It  was  presented  to  her  mind  in 
shapes  adapted  to  win  her  pious  mind.  The 
injustice  was  veiled  in  tlie  garb  of  pity  and  , 
zeal.  It  was  necessary,  also,  to  reconcile 
the  people  by  awakening  their  common 
prejudice  against  the  Jews.  It  was  inti¬ 
mated  that  its  only  business  was  w’ith  that 
scattered  race.  But  when  it  was  formally 
established  and  legalized,  it  shocked  public 
opinion.  The  Arragonese  protested  against 
it.  Their  Cortes  petitioned  Rome,  as  like¬ 
wise  Ferdinand,  for  its  suppression.  Ex¬ 
asperated  at  the  refusal  of  their  prayer  an 
extensive  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
it,  and  Arbiies,  the  inquisitor  of  Saragos¬ 
sa,  perished  as  its  victim.  His  assassina¬ 
tion  before  the  high  altar  gave  a  martyr¬ 
dom  to  his  death,  and  produced  a  reaction, 
which  as  much  helped  the  office  as  it  had 
been  previously  withstood-.  The  Castilians 
were  equally  averse  to  it,  though  they  for¬ 
bore  violence.  Ferdinand  exercised  an 
energy  in  its  support,  which  his  glorious 


and  unattended,  bringing  kings  to  its  bar, 
ruling  in  palaces  with  a  sway  prouder  than 
kings,  then  may  we  comprehend  Schiller’s 
Inquisitor,* — may  conceive  of  the  blind, 
withered,  sered,  old  man, — a  sepulchre,  yet 
full  of  intensest  life, — forgotten  by  all,  but 
forgetting  none, — from  his  wretched  serge 
governing  the  ermined  monarch, — from  his 
narrow  cell,  controlling  the  cabinet  of 
statesmen  and  the  council  of  nations, — all 
inward  sense, — the  soul,  unseen  and  un¬ 
feared,  the  centre  and  spring  of  all.  Such 
is  the  inquisitorial  complication,  and  ubi¬ 
quity,  and  secresy,  and  penetrativeness,  and 
efficiency,  and  climax  of  power.  We  might 
take  lower  views.  But  these  were  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  Bernard,  Hildebrand,  Ximenes. 
The  ancient  and  the  modern  forms  sated  the 
I  same  spiritual  lust.  And  what  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  tribunal,  which  abused  ail  the 
rules  of  evidence,  all  the  methods  of  crimi¬ 
nation,  all  the  grounds  of  defence? — which 
ahvnys  reminds  us  ofthe  stealth,  the  spring, 
and  the  coil  of  the  serpent  ?  It  was  a  blight 
and  a  ruin  upon  all.  Upon  a  nature,  upon  a 
I  heart,  than  which  none  could  be  more  no- 
I  ble — upon  the  nature,  upon  the  heart  of  Is- 
;  abella,  it  stamped  a  crookedness  and  a  stern¬ 
ness  necessarily  alien  to  them.  She  yields  to 
the  dictatorship,  which  is  the  essence  of  con¬ 
fession, — she  bows  to  an  ascendency  which 
the  catholic  must  allow  to  be  within  the 
church,  and  still  always  beyond  himself, — 
all  with  her  is  reserved  consent,  an  embar- 
I  rassed  concession,  even  to  deprecations  and 
j  tears, — yet  she  is  forced  to  handle  the  hor- 


queen  did  much  to  soften,  and  which  her  1  rid  brand  !  A  people — two  noble  races  now 
fanaticism  at  last  only  di.‘;tantly  approached  conjoined — which  had  risen  up  against  the 
It  was  a  plot  of  which  both  were  uncon-  system,  is  so  depraved  in  a  little  time  by  its 
scions  instruments.  The  design  was  to  glosses,  and  so  stricken  by  its  fears,  that  it 
restore  the  Roman  power.  The  hope  was,  boasts  the  galling  yoke  and  glories  in  its 
that  it  would  bind  down  the  human  intellect,  shame.  The  censorship  of  the  press  irnme- 
which  hourly  manifested  its  impatience  of  j  diately  follows.  Learning  dies.  The  spirit 
prescription.  Avarice  and  extortion  found  of  the  mountains,  an  independence  lofty  as 
in  its  confiscations  a  full  rew'ard.  Cruelty  that  of  any  age  and  clime,  embraces  its  cor¬ 
and  injustice  delighted  in  torture  and  op-  roding  chains.  The  bibliographical  tri- 
pression.  Power,  fell  and  trenchant,  knew  umph  of  Alcala  awakens  a  general  fear,  and 
no  such  gripe  as  this  on  the  whole  man  ;  it  its  six  hundred  copies,  evidently  intended 
bound  him  hand  and  foot.  Of  nothing  is  only  for  the  learned,  were  barely  licensed 
the  human  heart  so  greedy  as  power;  no-  by  Leo  X.,  and  that  after  hesitation  and  five 
thing  so  demonizes  it,  withotit  great  correct-  years’  delay.  The  sovereigns  and  the  nations 
ives,  as  the  possession  of  power.  Those  were  cajoled  that  their  extirpation  of  heresy, 
who  never  look  into  the  workings  of  our  in  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  and  the  ex¬ 
nature,  may  not  understand  this  creed  but  pulsion'of  the  Moslems,  by  espiery  and  fagot, 
in  connexion  with  sensual  acquisition.  To  was  the  cause  of  heaven’s  favor  towards 
get  wealth  and  honor  by  the  use  of  power  them  in  the  magnificence  of  their  new-won 
is  its  low'est  game.  But  when  it  can  strike  possessions.  Extirpation!  Ferdinund’s eyes 
the  soul,  can  awe  the  heart,  lay  under  itself 

thought  and  motion,  and  itself  continue  poor  *  Don  Carlos. 
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are  just  closed;  the  death-mist  is  hovering  I 
over  those  of  Ximenes  ;  they  have  done  their 
utmost ;  tlieir  engine  of  extirpation  has 
done  its  worst ;  there  is  but  a  year  between 
their  end;  and  Luther  has  already,  at  VVit- 
temberg,  published  his  thesis  against  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  and,  in  five  years 
more,  Europe  strains  its  ear  that  it  might 
listen  to  him  at  the  diet  of  Worms.  Extir¬ 
pation  !  The  Reformation  had  begun  al¬ 
ready.  Much  of  inefficiency  might  thus  be 
charged  on  the  Inquisition.  “  Its  sanguine 
cloud”  could  not  “quench  the  orb  of  day.” 
But  locally  it  did  answer  its  design.  It  de¬ 
stroyed  inquiry,  and  overpowered  convic¬ 
tion.  It  closed  each  clink  against  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  light.  It  drank  the  blooil  of  the 
saints.  The  same  bigotry  launched  its  Ar¬ 
mada  against  England,  and  met  its  reward. 
It  provoked  a  signal  reprisal  in  the  sacking 
of  Cadiz.  And  what  is  Spain  ?  Torn 
by  parties,  convulsed  by  revolutions,  its 
mighty  colonies  rent  from  it,  W’ith  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  single  isle.  Where  is  its  once 
wide-wafted  commerce,  potent  negotiation, 
and  warlike  state?  Where  is  its  navy, 
which  swept  the  seas?  Where  its  banner, 
which  was  simultaneously  unfurled  on  three 
continents?  Where  is  its  literature  and  its 
virtue?  Where  is  the  crown  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  with  its  streaming  rays  ?  “  For 
God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his  w  ill, 
and  to  agree,  and  give  their  kingdom  unto 
the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be 
fulfilled.” 

One  more  cause  may  be  assigned  why  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  of  then  unprecedented 
extent,  of  then  beneficent  promise,  fail¬ 
ed  :  it  was  not  only  persecution  in  the  ge¬ 
nus,  but  a  particular  direction  of  it.  The 
procedure  of  God  in  his  ban  upon  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Israel,  his  pursuance  of  a  fear¬ 
ful  doom,  involve  no  duty  on  our  part.  We 
are  not  the  assessors  of  his  judgment-seat, 
lie  does  not  commit  the  sentence  tons  for  ex¬ 
ecution.  He  still  avenges  them  on  their  op¬ 
pressors.  They  may  have  blindly  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose.  He  reckons  with  them 
according  to  their  motives.  “  The  nation 
to  whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage  will  I 
judge,”  said  God.  “  I  was  but  a  little  dis¬ 
pleased,  and  they  helped  forward  theafilic- 
tion.”  What  power  ever  despoiled  and  trod 
down  this  people,  but  itself  suffered  the 
curse  ?  God  is  still  round  about  them  :  he 
is  mindful  of  them  :  he  remembers  them 
still.  Peculiar  hypocrisy  was  to  be  observed 
in  Spanish  outrage  against  them.  Many 
of  them  had  professed  Christianity ;  they  fil-  j 
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led  high  offices  and  trusts.  It  was  enough  to 
bring  them  into  the  toils,  if  they  retained 
an  ancestral  usage,  if  the  tint  and  feature  of 
their  nation  were  not  extinguished.  It  was 
but  a  foul  extortion  of  their  wealth.  It  was 
robbery  and  pillage.  Then  the  spectacle  of 
the  auto-da-fe  became  indifferent,  so  that 
the  flames  were  fed.  Little  care  was  there 
who  might  be  the  victims.  Bonds  were 
cancelled,  and  debts  discharged,  by  the 
stake.  The  Jew  was  a  large  creditor  :  thus 
was  he  to  be  paid.  His  religion  was  but  the 
pretext.  Of  one  it  is  told  that  he  seemed 
to  waver  as  he  was  led  in  his  benito  to  the 
scene  of  death.  The  crowd,  fearing  the 
loss  of  their  amusement,  actually  encour¬ 
aged  his  resolution  in  his  heresy  :  “  Sta  fer- 
me,  Mose.” 

All,  all  is  lost — so  far  as  we  can  see — of 
an  apparatus  of  pow’er  and  freedom  beyond 
all  account,  and  almost  beyond  all  imagina¬ 
tion  !  The  glory  is  departed,  the  shield  is 
vilely  thrown  away,  the  diadem  of  every 
arch  and  gem  is  broken — and  persecution 
has  done  it  all !  The  very  land  mourns! 
Yet  this  desolation  will  not  be  in  vain,  if  we 
will  hear  and  heed  the  voice  which  speaks 
to  us  from  the  majestic  ruins.  Unlike  those 
of  Babylon  and  Palmyra,  the  ruins  are  not  of 
broken  column,  and  wall,  and  tower;  they 
are  the  fragments  which  can  live — sunken 
character,  humiliated  mind,  and  blasted 
virtue.  Yet  patriotism  heaves  no  contrite 
sigh,  and  weeps  no  elegiac  tear  1 

Whatever  attempts  religious  uniformity, 
by  any  secular  means,  is  at  core  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  principle  of  a  civil  incorporation 
of  Christianity  cannot  avoid  this  conse¬ 
quence;  there  is  civil  privilege  or  loss  as 
we  adhere  or  dissent.  It  might  be  indepen¬ 
dent  of  general  impost ;  if  not  the  case  is 
absolutely  unjust.  Public  money  is  exacted 
for  an  establishment  which  is  already  invid¬ 
iously  placed  as  to  many  of  those  who  must 
contribute  it.  The  scale  of  persecution  has 
its  degrees.  Interference  with  personal  in¬ 
quiry  and  conscience — w'hether  by  death, 
by  imprisonment,  by  deprivation,  by  contu¬ 
mely,  by  depression,  by  slight,  by  neglect — 
is  its  root  and  sap.  Ximenes  as  much  perse¬ 
cuted  by  bribes  as  by  tortures. 

Our  adorable  Saviour,  “  who  before  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  witnessed  a  good  confession,” 
supplies  the  solution  of  all  civil  strifes  and 
safeguards  in  the  promotion  of  his  cause. 
“  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  my  servants  fight.”  He  states  an  in¬ 
stance,  but  he  legislates  a  principle.  If  his 
kingdom  took  hold  of  worldly  interests  and 
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passions,  if  it  were  a  thing  of  present  and 
secular  jurisdiction,  then  would  it,  like  all 
such  organization,  admit  of  force  or  of  some 
worldly  sanction ;  then  might  his  servants 
fight  for  it  as  for  any  other  social  institution. 
But  it  is  not  from  hence ;  it  is  wholly  spiritu¬ 
al— it  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  There  must  be 
no  lordship,  no  enthralment ;  none  must  rise 
by  it  in  external  advantage,  nor  suffer  by  it. 

It  is  entirely  out  of  the  battle-ground  of 
earthly  competition  ;  therefore  the  servants 
of  Christ  do  not  fight  for  it.  But  Christiani¬ 
ty,  by  its  coalition  with  worldly  passions  and 
interests,  became  an  adventure  for  the  most 
unholy.  It  was  an  ensign  for  the  soldier 
to  follow,  an  emolument  for  the  sordid,  a 
distinction  for  the  aspiring,  a  power  for  the 
ambitious.  Why  should  they  not  fight  for 
it  as  for  any  other  prize?  Attach  but  one 
worldly  element  to  Christianity,  and  you 
give  scope  for  every  worldly  disposition  to 
contend  for  it.  We  want  none  other  key. 

We  may  be  often  tempted  to  despond, 
when  we  study  great  epochs  like  that  which 
we  have  now  surveyed.  There  seems  a 
retrogradation  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Spain 
is  reduced  in  its  fame  and  in  its  power.  But 
this  is  retribution.  That  fame  was  forfeited ; 
that  power,  arrogantly  vaunted  and  merci¬ 
lessly  abused,  is  taken  from  it.  But  did  this 
reign  exist  for  a  vain  show  ?  It  answered 
ends  which  have  not  yet  run  out,  and  many 
ofits  fruits  we  still  may  reap.  What  though 
that  country  seems  only  fading  from  us, 
shorn  and  dimming  like  a  receding  star, — 
its  population  dwindled,  its  soil  languishing, 
its  wealth  wasted,  its  power  disarrayed,  its 
spirit  fled  ?  Let  us  stand  on  a  higher  watch- 
tower  than  its  Pyrenees,  and  look  forth  on  a 
world.  Does  it  grow  old  ?  Does  its  mind 
stagnate  ?  Are  its  movements  theatrically 
frivolous  ?  Are  its  inventions  arrested  ? — 
Do  its  hopes  sicken?  Do  its  inhabitants 
weary  in  their  career?  Nor  need  shame 
and  despair  be  branded  on  Castile.  Another 
Isabella  sits  upon  the  throne.  Could  she 
avoid  the  guilty  policy  of  her  great  ances¬ 
tress,  she  might  retrieve  the  monarchy. 
Let  her  tread  out  the  last  ashes  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  ;  let  her  seek  the  constitutional  free¬ 
dom  and  moral  regeneration  of  her  people  ; 
let  her  explode  superstitions  far  more  cor¬ 
rupting  than  those  which  the  Ante-Triden- 
tine  ages  knew ;  let  her  exemplify  religious 
liberty — the  only  security  of  civil,  but  by  no 
means  even  its  ordinary  accompaniment; 
and  then,  though  the  Colossus  which  strode 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific,  while 
the  Atlantic  rolled  between  its  feet,  cannot 
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again  configure  and  exalt  itself,  yet  may 
Spain  lift  up  its  brow  once  more,  honored 
and  greeted  by  younger  states.  The  same 
sun  shines  on  it;  why  should  it  not  send 
gladness  over  its  fields  and  cities?  The 
same  rivers  water  it ;  why  should  they  not 
refresh  and  fertilize  its  plains  and  valleys? 
Why  should  man  alone  be  degenerate  there  ? 
Surely  it  is  written  of  it  in  heaven, — mar¬ 
tyrs,  and  it  had  many,  pray  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  not  that  their  blood  be  laid  to  its 
charge  ;  Paul  trod  its  ground,  or  purposed 
to  do  so ;  and  with  his  visit,  or  the  thought 
of  his  visit,  spread  over  that  destination  a 
cloud  of  prayers.  Surely  shall  this  land  be 
recovered  from  the  desolations  of  many  gen¬ 
erations!  Surely  shall  a  country  so  grand¬ 
ly  and  so  independently  set,  with  its  har¬ 
bors  and  headlands,  amidst  an  almost  cir¬ 
cumfluous  deep,  not  be  lost  to  its  continent, 
if  that  continent  have  any  other  task  to  ful¬ 
fil  1  Once  the  pioneer,  bursting  open  a  way 
for  that  continent  to  a  new  world,  we  cannot 
forebode  that  all  its  work  is  done!  When 
shall  the  nobler  aspirations  of  a  true  religion 
soar  in  this  people  like  their  heaven-climb¬ 
ing  mountains,  and  their  spirits  be  free  as 
their  waves? 

Thoughts,  big  and  mighty,  come  to  our 
aid  and  solace,  when  we  mourn,  in  mortifi¬ 
cation  and  anguish,  over  the  failures  which 
history  records.  There  was  not  wanting 
many  a  crisis  when  the  Reformation  seemed 
about  to  spring  up  in  Spain.  Personages 
were  beheld  in  its  monasteries  and  its  pal¬ 
aces  who  might,  from  their  peculiar  confor¬ 
mation  of  character,  have  struck  the  blow. 
It  appeared  to  hang  as  by  a  thread,  whether 
it  should  not  have  claimed  the  glory  of  ban¬ 
ishing  persecution  forever  from  its  shores, 
and  of  smiting  it  down  forever  in  the  world. 

These  results  are  constantly  shadowed 
out,  and  we  still  wonder  why  they  are  with¬ 
held.  But  our  mortal  progress  is  slow ;  a 
large  research  is  demanded  to  yield  the 
proper  conception.  We  must  look  afar. 
One  Pleiad  lost  darkens  not  the  heavens; 
endless  concentricities  do  not  deform  them. 
But  ours  is  the  delight  of  the  astronomer, 
who  not  only  sees  the  successions  of  the  fir¬ 
mament  which  strike  the  vulgar  eye,  but 
marks  the  influence  of  an  inscrutable  at¬ 
traction  bearing  the  entire  sidereal  system 
forward,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  inter¬ 
secting  rotation  in  its  wonted  paths, — -some 
sublime  pivot  on  which  the  whole  vibrates, 
and  some  inconceivably  wider  orbit  through 
which  the  whole  revolves ! 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JACOB  GRIMM.  modest;  the  child-like  simplicity ;  the  pro- 
From  the  Athen«ura.  matchless  learning  ;  the  spirit  of 

freedom,  combined  with  respect  for  the  es- 
Antohiograpliy  of  Jacob  Grimm.  From  tablished,  and  with  love  of  law  and  order; 

Das  Gelehrte  Hessen.  deep  sentiment  of  religion — but  we  are 

Thk  character  of  nations,  like  that  of  in-  doing  the  very  thing  we  denounced  as  use- 
dividuals,  can  be  truly  and  perfectly  por-  less  :  we  are  attempting  to  describe  what  is 
trayed  only  by  themselves;  not,  indeed,  in  indescribable — a  union  of  qualities  eminent- 
either  case  by  those  systematic  attempts  at  ly  characteristic  of  a  state  of  society  not 
self-delineation  too  frequently  distorted  and  our  own.  What  we  meant  to  say  is  this  : 
discolored  by  the  thousand  unconquerable  we  regard  the  writer  of  the  little  autobiog- 
illusions  to  which  both  the  larger  and  the  raphy  in  question  as  a  type  of  the  best,  and 
smaller  self  is  subject,  but  unconsciously,  at  the  same  time  the  most  peculiar  German 
in  the  innumerable  little  traits  so  familiar  character.  We — every  body — can  vouch 
to  ourselves,  that  they  fall  out  unnoticed,  for  the  truth  of  all  he  tells  us.  We  think, 
as  matters  of  course;  while  they  are  to  the  therefore,  that  more  insight  into  German 
stranger  the  most  precious  indications  of  life  and  mind  is  to  be  gained  from  this 
things  foreign  to  all  his  views  and  habits,  slight,  but  true,  sketch  of  a  life,  than  from 
and  lying  at  the  very  heart  of  the  individu-  hundreds  of  volumes  of  tours.  We  could 
al  or  the  national  life.  make  books  about  Germany,  like  our  neigh- 

A  vast  effort  seems  now  making  in  Eng-  bors,  if  we  were  so  minded  ;  and,  may  be, 
land  and  France  to  understand  Germany —  with  a  little  more  connaissance  de  cause 
or  to  seem  to  understand  it.  The  books  than  some  of  them  ;  but  we  prefer  to  take 
that  are  written,  the  tours  that  are  made,  the  more  humble  course — to  translate  the 
the  speculations  of  all  sorts  of  which  Ger-  words  of  Jacob  Grimm, 
many  and  Germans  are  the  subject,  would 
seem  sufficient  to  throw  full  light  upon  it. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  these  in  both  autobiography  of  jacob  grimm. 
countries  are  •  not  worthy  of  attention. 

They  are  written  by  persons  who  have  not  I  am  the  second  son  of  my  parents,  and 
the^elementary  knowledge  requisite  to  the  was  born  at  Hanau,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
understanding  of  any  people;  by  persons  1785.  When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  my 
who  cannot  speak  with  them.  To  any  bo-  father  was  appointed  Amtmann  at  Steinau 
dy  who  has  considered  what  language  is,  an  der  Strasse,  his  native  place ;  and  to  this 
this  is  enough.  He  will  read  their  descrip-  country,  with  its  rich  meadows,  surrounded 
tions  of  scenes  and  buildings,  (hardly  that,  by  beautiful  hills,  are  bound  all  the  liveliest 
for  all  these  things  hang  together — all  have  recollections  of  my  childhood.  But  my  fa- 
one  and  the  same  inward  life,)  but  he  will  ther  was  too  early  taken  from  us;  and  I 
turn  over  the  pages  that  affect  to  treat  of  still  see  in  spirit  the  black  coffin,  the  bear- 
men  and  their  thoughts  and  ways,  and  ers  with  the  yellow  lemons  and  the  rosema- 
submit  to  be  ignorant  rather  than  to  be  ry  in  their  hands,  pass  slowly  before  the 
misinformed.  /  window.  I  have  a  very  accurate  picture  of 

The  desire  to  administer  true  and  him  in  my  mind.  He  was  a  very  industri- 
wholesome  food  (to  us  it  also  seems  deli-  ous,  methodical,  kind-hearted  man  ;  his 
cious)  to  the  curiosity,  regarding  a  people  room,  his  writing-desk,  and  above  all,  his 
so  worthy  to  excite  it,  leads  us  to  extract  book-cases,  with  the  neatly-arranged  books, 
from  a  biographical  account  of  the  learn-  even  to  the  green  and  red  titles  on  the 
ed  men  whom  Hesse  has  produced,  a  little  backs,  are  yet  before  my  eyes.  We  chil- 
autobiography,  which  we  look  upon  as  dren  were  brought  up  in  the  strict  Reform- 
containing  the  purest  abstract  of  German  ed  (i.  e.  Calvinistic)  church:  it  was  rather 
life,  in  its  best  and  highest  form.  the  effect  of  practice  and  example  than  of 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  in-  much  talk.  The  Lutheran  inhabitants  of 
dividual  among  all  the  great  and  good,  the  our  little  town,  who  were  the  minority,  I 
learned  and  the  loveable,  whom  it  has  been  used  to  regard  as  strangers,  with  whom  I 
our  happiness  to  know,  who  most  honorably  must  not  be  thoroughly  familiar  and  inti- 
represent  the  spirit  of  Germany,  we  should  mate ;  and  of  the  Catholics,  who  often 
say  Jacob  Grimm  (we  are  not  afraid  of  his  passed  through  from  Salmiinster,  a  town 
brother  Wilhelm’s  resentment).  The  man-  a  league  off,  and  were  always  to  be  re¬ 
lief  at  once  shy  and  cordial,  dignified  and  cognized  by  their  gayer  dress,  I  had  a 
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Strange  sort  of  dread.  And  I  still  feel  as 
if  I  could  not  be  thoroughly  and  profoundly 
devout  any  where  but  in  the  church  fitted 
up  with  the  austere  simplicity  of  the  re¬ 
formed  faith ;  so  strongly  does  all  belief  at¬ 
tach  itself  to  the  first  impressions  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  imagination,  however,  can  fill 
and  animate  empty  and  naked  space.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  1  have  never  felt  more  fervent  devo¬ 
tion  than  when  on  the  day  of  my  confirma¬ 
tion,  after  partaking  for  the  first  time  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  I  saw  my  mother  ap¬ 
proach  the  altar  of  the  church  in  which 
her  father  had  occupied  the  pulpit. 

Love  of  country  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  our  hearts,  I  know  not  how,  for  of  that 
too,  little  was  said ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  our  parents’ lives  or  conversation  which 
could  suggest  any  other  thought  or  feeling: 
we  held  our  prince  for  the  best  in  the 
world,  our  country  for  the  most  favored  of 
all  countries.  I  recollect  that  my  fourth 
brother,  whose  fate  it  was  to  live  soonest 
and  longest  in  foreign  parts,  when  a  child, 
painted  all  the  towns  of  Hesse  larger,  and 
all  the  rivers  wider,  than  those  of  other 
states,  on  his  map.  \Ve  looked  down  with 
:i  sort  of  contempt  on  the  Darmstadters, 
for  example.  We  were  taught  by  the  town 
schoolmaster,  Linkhau,  from  whom  little 
was  to  be  learned  except  industry  and 
strict  attention,  but  his  singular  demeanor 
furnished  us  with  a  number  of  diverting 
jokes,  expressions,  and  manners,  which  we 
still  retain.  Many  a  time  do  I  catch  myself 
looking  at  the  hand  on  the  white  face  of 
the  very  clock  which  stood  in  his  old-fash¬ 
ioned  room,  and  which  now  stands  in  my 
house,  to  see  whether  it  announecs  the  ar¬ 
rival  or  the  mucli-desired  departure  of  the 
master,  in  his  sky-blue  coat,  and  black 
waistcoat  and  breeches. 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  provide 
more  complete  and  fundamental  instruction 
for  us.  My  mother’s  property  was  small, 
and  she  would  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  bring  up  six  children,  had  not  one  of 
her  sisters,  Philippine  Limmer,  who  was 
first  Kammerfrau  (lady  of  the  chamber)  to 
the  late  Electress,  then  Landgrufin  of  Hes¬ 
se,  devoted  her  life,  with  the  most  disinter¬ 
ested  and  self-sacrificing  love,  to  her  as¬ 
sistance,  and  to  our  service  and  happiness. 
In  1798,  she  sent  for  me  and  my  brother 
Wilhelm  to  Cassel,  and  put  us  to  board 
there,  that  we  might  attend  the  Lyceum. 
I  was  entered  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
f  )urth  class  (Unterquarte),  so  backward  was 
1, — not  by  my  own  fault,  but  from  want  of 
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instruction,  for  I  had,  from  a  child,  an  ea¬ 
ger  and  persevering  desire  for  knowledge. 

I  soon  passed  through  all  the  classes, 
and  was  almost  .always  a  Primus.  The 
Saturdays,  on  which  we  were  classed 
according  to  our  e.xercises,  were  anxious 
days.  When  I  reflect  on  my  schtwl 
years  at  Cassel,  from  1798  to  1802,  though 
I  thankfully  acknowledge  how  much  I 
learned  in  that  time,  I  must  confess  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Lyceum  there  could 
not  be  reckoned  among  the  most  perfect  of 
its  kind.  The  head  master  was  Professor 
Richter,  a  sound  philologist,  I  think  formed 
in  Ernesti’s  school,  and  endowed  with  the 
art  of  attaching  all  his  scholars  by  his  ear¬ 
nest,  cordial  manner  of  teaching ;  but,  in 
my  time,  the  burthen  of  years  was  heavy 
upon  him.  The  Conrector,  Hosbach,  was 
a  hypochondriacal  man,  full  of  whims,  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  teaching 
;  was  no  pleasure  to  him.  The  fourth  mas¬ 
ter,  Collaborator  Robert,  had,  by  his  un¬ 
skillful  method  of  teaching,  traditionally 
lost  the  boys’  respect  ;  his  lessons  passed 
in  disorder,  and  without  any  solid  fruit. 
With  the  third  master,  Collaborator  Ciesar, 
there  was  more  regularity,  and  something 
wjis  learned,  but  I  never  felt  myself  attract¬ 
ed  to  his  instructions,  as  to  those  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Richter.  Perhaps  this  arose  partly 
from  his  speaking  to  me  (according  to  the 
old  custom)  in  the  third  person  singular, 
whilst  all  my  school-fellows  of  the  town 
wers  addressed  in  the  third  person  plural, 
— probably  because  I  was  a  country  boy. 
Such  distinctions,  which  have  certainly 
long  been  laid  aside,  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted.  They  always  produce  a  strong 
impression  upon  children.  But  even  the 
instruction  itself,  which  was  given  in  this 
well -endowed  school,  afterwards  appeared 
to  me  in  many  respects  defective.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  lessons  on 
geography,  natural  history,  anthropology, 
morals,  physics,  logic  and  philosophy ,  (what 
was  called  ontology,)  and  the  instruction 
in  philology  and  history,  which  must  be 
the  soul  of  all  school  education,  interrupt¬ 
ed.  My  brother  William  and  1  spent  six 
hours  daily  at  the  Lyceum,  and  then  at 
least  four  or  five  in  private  lessons,  from  the 
pages’  tutor,  Dietmar  Stbhr,  a  man  who  am¬ 
ply  atoned  for  any  deficiency  in  profound 
learning  by  delight  in  teaching  and  by  affec¬ 
tionate  patience,  and  sincere  interest  in  us. 
He  helped  us  in  our  Latin,  and  taught  us 
French.  We  were  overloaded  with  work  ; 
an  hour  or  two  of  freedom  and  leisure  would 
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have  done  us  good  ;  but  we  knew  very  few 
people,  and  the  little  leisure  that  remained 
from  our  school  labors  we  devoted  to  draw¬ 
ing,  in  which  we  made  some  considerable 
progress  without  any  teacher.  Indeed,  it 
was  this  which  excited  the  taste  of  our 
younger  brother,  Ludwig  Emil,  who  has 
since  attained  to  some  celebrity,  both  in 
oil-painting  and  etching.  In  the  spring  of 
180*2,  a  year  earlier  than  Wilhelm,  who  at 
this  time  was  attacked  by  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  I  went  to  the  university  of  Marburg. 
The  parting  from  him,  with  whom  I  had 
always  lived  in  one  room  and  slept  in  one 
bed,  was  very  painful  to  me.  But  1  wanted 
to  free  my  beloved  mother,  whose  little  prop¬ 
erty  was  nearly  melted  away,  from  a  part  of | 
her  load  of  care,  and  to  requite  her  for  a 
small  part  of  the  great  love  which  she  had 
proved  towards  us  by  her  inflexible  self-de¬ 
nial  ;  and  this  I  could  only  do  by  bringing 
my  studies  to  an  early  close,  and  getting 
some  employment.  I  studied  law  chiefly, 
because  my  father  was  a  jurist,  and  my  mo¬ 
ther  wished  it :  for  what  do  boys  or  youths 
understand  of  the  real  nature  and  import  of 
such  a  study,  at  the  time  they  make  such 
resolute  determinations  about  it  ?  There 
is  something  natural,  and  even  salutary,  in 
this  adherence  to  the  occupation  of  the  fa¬ 
ther.  Ill  much  later  years  I  had  felt  no  in¬ 
clination  towards  any  science,  except  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  botany.  My  father  had  in  some 
measure  prepared  me  himself;  before  I  was 
ten  years  old,  he  had  impressed  on  my  mind 
all  sorts  of  definitions  and  rules  out  of  the 
Corpus  Juris.  lie  had  also  written  out  re¬ 
markable  cases  that  had  occurred  in  his 
own  practice,  in  a  neat  hand,  for  the  use 
of  his  children.  I  was  obliged  to  live  very 
humbly  at  Marburg ;  in  spite  of  many  prom¬ 
ises  we  had  never  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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the  smallest  assistance,  although  mv  mother 
was  widow  of  an  Amtmann,  and  had  five 
sons  to  bring  up  :  the  fattest  stipends  were, 
meanwhile,  bestowed  on  my  school-fel¬ 
low,  von  der  Malsburg,  who  belonged  to 
the  higher  Hessian  nobility,  and  would  in 
time  be  one  of  the  richest  landholders. 
But  this  never  distressed  me ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  have  often  since  experienced  the 
happiness  and  freedom  attendant  on  mod¬ 
erate  circumstances.  Poverty  acts  as  a  spur 
to  industry  and  toil,  preserves  ns  from  many 
distractions,  and  inspires  us  with  a  not  ig¬ 
noble  pride,  which  is  kept  erect  by  the 
consciousness  of  owing  to  our  own  merit 
alone  what  others  derive  from  wealth  and 
station.  I  might  give  this  remark  a  wider 


extension,  and  .attribtute  much  of  what  the 
Germans  have  done,  to  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  being  a  rich  people.  They  work 
their  way  upwards,  and  create  to  themselves 
many  new  and  peculiar  paths,  while  other 
nations  keep  on  the  broad  and  well-tracked 
road.  In  Marburg,  I  attended,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  Bering’s  lectures  on  Logic  and  the  Law 
of  Nature,  without  deriving  any  real  fruit 
from  either;  Weiss’s  on  the  Institutes  and 
Pandects,  Exleben  Pandects  and  Canon 
Law  ;  Rohat’s  History  of  the  Empire,  Law 
of  Nations,  Feudal  Law,  and  Prnctica  ; 
Baur’s  German  Private  Law  and  Criminal. 
Weiss’s  animated  and  learned  lectures  were 
the  most  attractive.  Of  Savigny’s  lectures 
I  can  only  say,  that  they  took  the  greatest 
hold  on  my  mind,  and  have  exercised  a  de¬ 
cisive  influence  on  my  whole  life  and  stud¬ 
ies.  In  the  years  1802  and  3  I  attended  his 
various  courses,  and  in  1803  read  and  stud¬ 
ied  his  book  on  the  law  of  Possession, 

‘  Recht  des  Besitzes,’  with  great  eagerness. 
Savigny  used  at  that  time  to  set  his  hearers 
to  interpret  particular  difficult  passages  in 
laws,  and  to  criticise  these  performances, 
first  in  writing  on  the  sheets,  as  we  gave 
them  to  him,  and  then  in  public.  One  of 
my  first  essays  was  concerning  Collation. 

I  had  exactly  comprehended  the  question 
proposed,  and  had  explained  it  rightly  :  it 
is  needless  to  speak  of  the  indescribable 
joy  this  gave  me,  or  what  new  zeal  it  infused 
into  my  studies.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  numerous  visits  to  Savigny.  In  his  rich 
and  choice  library  I  found  books  not  rela¬ 
ting  to  jurisprudence,  e.  g.  Bodmer’s  editicn 
of  the  Minnesingers,  of  which  I  afterwards 
made  such  frequent  use,  and  which  Tieck’s 
book  and  enchanting  introduction  had  made 
me  so  eager  to  see.  In  the  summer  of  1804 
Savigny  quitted  the  university  to  niake  a 
literary  journey  to  Paris. 

The  older  one  grows,  the  stronger  is  the 
temptation  to  exalt  the  days  of  one’s  youth, 
at  the  expense  of  later  times.  In  our  youth, 
we  have  the  most  intense  consciousness  of 
our  first  strength  and  our  purest  will,  and 
external  things  from  every  side  come,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  us.  I  am,  now,  much  tempt¬ 
ed  to  boast  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Marburg  students  ;  it  was  fresh 
and  unprejudiced.  Wachter’s  enlightened 
and  free-spirited  lectures  on  History  and 
the  History  of  Literature  made  a  lively  im¬ 
pression  on  most  of  us.  [Once  a  week 
he  read  a  lecture  in  the  great  hall  to  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  mixed  audience,  which  was 
I  received  with  unanimous  approbation.] 
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Since  that  time,  the  government  has  inter¬ 
fered  much  more  with  the  management  of 
schools  and  universities.  It  is  too  anxious 
to  make  sure  of  able  servants,  and  fancies 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  number  of 
severe  examinations.  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  in  time  this  rigorous  supervision 
will  be  discontinued  again.  Not  to  men- 
tion  that  it  cripples  the  wings  of  the  aspiring, 
and  cramps  those  harmless  and  even  benefi¬ 
cial  developments  of  individual  character 
which,  when  once  checked,  can  never  af¬ 
terwards  be  renewed,  it  is  certain,  that  if 
ordinary  talent  is  measurable,  extraordinary 
talent  is  very  difiicult  to  measure,  and  genius 
impossible.  The  consequence  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  rules,  according  to  which  the  stud¬ 
ies  are  prescribed,  is  therefore  (when  it  is 
possible  to  observe  them)  a  monotonous 
regularity,  which  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  service  of  the  state  in  important  and 
difficult  conjunctures.  It  is  true,  that  what 
is  thoroughly  bad  is  kept  out  of  the  school 
and  the  university,  but  perhaps  the  really 
good  and  distinguished  is  cramped  and 
kept  down.  Generally  speaking,  the  schol¬ 
ars  now  enter  the  universities  with  more 
accurate  knowledge  than  formerly,  but  a 
mediocrity  of  learning  is  not  less  general. 
Every  thing  is  too  much  provided  and  pre¬ 
arranged,  even  in  the  heads  of  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  whole  work  of  the  half-year  uncon¬ 
sciously  takes  the  direction  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  ;  the  student  must  attend  all  the 
courses  of  lectures  from  which  he  has  to 
bring  testimonials ;  otherwise,  there  are 
many  which  would  not  have  attended,  either 
because  the  professor’s  style  of  lecturing 
was  not  attractive  to  him,  or  because  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  other  pursuits.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  time  left  for 
those  which  are  not  prescribed  to  him.  The 
State  has  thus  stamped  certain  lectures 
with  a  sort  of  official  character,  and  has,  in 
a  manner,  discouraged  all  others.  Far 
otherwise  was  it  when  the  student  sponta¬ 
neously,  and  guided  by  the  traditions  of  the 
university,  drew  the  distinction  between  the 
courses  of  lectures  necessary  to  his  profes¬ 
sional  career  (Brodcollegien),  and  those 
which  he  attended  from  taste  or  a  pure  de¬ 
sire  of  knowledge  :  he  made  what  dispen¬ 
sations  and  exceptions  he  liked.  At  least, 
may  no  attempt  ever  be  made  to  prescribe 
to  the  professors  what  they  shall  teach. 

In  January,  1805,  an  unexpected  propo¬ 
sal  was  made  to  me  through  Weiss.  Savig- 
ny  propsed  my  joining  him  without  delay  at 
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Paris,  to  assist  him  there  in  his  literary  oc¬ 
cupations.  Although  I  was  engaged  in  my 
last  half-year’s  study,  and  intended  to  go 
away  at  Easter  or  during  the  summer,  yet 
the  prospect  of  so  intimate  a  connexion 
with  Savigny  and  the  journey  to  France 
were  sufficiently  attractive  to  make  me  de¬ 
cide  at  once,  and  therefore  sent  off  letters 
to  my  mother  and  aunt,  requesting  their 
consent  to  the  scheme.  A  few  weeks  la¬ 
ter  found  me  seated  in  the  coach,  and,  ear¬ 
ly  in  February,  I  proceeded  by  way  of 
Mayence,  Metz,  and  Chalons,  to  Paris. 
My  sister  afterwards  told  me,  that  my  dear 
mother  had  left  her  bed  every  night  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  coldness  of  the  weather :  France 
appeared  to  her  to  be  far  out  of  reach ;  and 
she  had  given  her  consent  to  my  journey 
with  secret  alarm.  I  found  myself,  how¬ 
ever,  very  well  taken  care  of,  and  passed 
the  spring  and  summer  in  the  most  agreea- 
ble'and  instructive  manner.  Whatl  received 
from  Savigny  was  far  beyond  any  service  I 
could  have  rendered  him,  the  public  ac 
knowledgment  of  which,  years  afterwards, 
in  the  prebtee  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
‘  History  of  Roman  Law,’  afforded  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  An  uninterrupted  cor¬ 
respondence  has  also  resulted  from  our  in 
timacy.  The  journey  home  was  begun  in 
September,  1805,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  I  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  my 
mother’s  house  in  Cassel,  in  company  with 
William,  whom  I  had  met  at  Marburg ; 
my  mother  had  previously  removed  from 
Steinau  to  Cassel,  so  as  to  pass  her  old  age 
in  peace  in  the  midst  of  her  children.  In 
the  winter  my  friends  busied  themselves 
about  my  future  prospects.  I  wished  to  be 
employed  as  assessor  or  secretary  under  the 
government,  but  every  place  was  filled,  and 
at  last  with  considerable  difficulty,  about 
January  1800,  I  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  a  sala¬ 
ry  of  100  Reichs  thalers.  The  quantity 
and  the  dullness  of  the  work  was  very  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  me,  when  I  compared  it  with  my 
occupations  three  months  before  at  Paris  : 
in  place  also  of  the  modern  Parisian  dress 
I  was  forced  to  wear  a  stiff  uniform  with 
powder  and  a  pigtail.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
liappy,  and  devoted  all  my  leisure  to  the 
study  of  the  literature  and  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  my  inclination  for  which  had 
been  much  increased  at  Paris  by  the  access 
to,  and  the  use  of,  MSS.,  as  well  as  by  the 
purchase  of  some  rare  books.  A  whole 
year  had  not  passed  in  this  manner,  before 
storms  undreamt  of  broke  over  my  coun- 
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try  :  these  touched  me  personally,  and  of  2,000  francs,  which,  after  a  few  months, 
drove  me  from  the  pursuits  upon  which  I  was  increased  to  3,000,  apparently  because 
had  just  entered.  Immediately  after  the  oc-  my  employers  were  satisfied  w  ith  me. 
cupation  of  Germany  by  the  French,  the  Again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  the 
"War  Office,  to  whicli  I  was  attached,  was  King  himself  told  me  one  morning,  that  be 
converted  into  a  general  commissariat  office  had  named  me  an  auditeur  au  Conseil  d’Etat, 
for  the  whole  country.  As  I  was  more  fa-  and  that  I  was  still  to  retain  my  place  as  li- 
miliar  with  the  French  language  than  my  brarian  (17th  Feb.,  J8C0).  The  tffice 
colleagues,  the  greater  portion  of  the  most  of  auditor  in  the  Council  of  State,  was  at 
tiresome  business  fell  to  my  lot,  and  for  that  time  considered  as  leading  to  higher 
half  a  year  I  had  rest  neither  day  nor  promotion.  As,  by  this  step,  my  salary  w  as 
night.  Weary  of  having  to  transact  busi-  increased  by  1,000  francs,  1,  w  ho  a  year  be- 
ness  any  longer  with  the  French  commis-  fore  had  not  a  penny  income,  now  found 
saries  and  officials,  by  whom  we  were  now  myself  in  the  enjoyment  of  above  1,000 
inundated,  and  determined,  as  soon  as  the  lleichs  thalers,  and  all  anxiety  about  sub¬ 


office  should  be  finally  organized,  no  long¬ 
er  to  remain  in  this  department,  1  resigned 


sistence  was  at  an  end. 

My  duties  as  librarian  were  besides  by 


my  ofiice  as  soon  as  possible,  and  found  no  means  onerous,  as  I  had  merely  to  re- 
myself  again  for  some  time  unemployed,  main  a  few  hours  in  the  library,  and  was 
and  less  able  than  before  to  be  of  any  as-  able,  even  during  these  hours,  after  inspcct- 
sistance  to  my  mother  and  her  family.  I  ing  the  new  purchases,  to  read  or  make 
thought  myself  qualified  to  apply  for  some  extracts  with  a  view  to  my  own  pursuits, 
post  in  the  public  library  at  Cassel,  partly  Books  or  references  from  books,  were  sel- 
by  my  proficiency  in  deciphering  MSS.,  dom  required  by  the  King,  and  to  no  one 
partly  by  the  knowledge  I  had  acquired  of  else  were  books  lent.  The  rest  of  the  time 
the  history  of  literature,  in  which  branch  was  entirely  my  own,  and  I  devoted  it, 
I  felt  that  I  could  make  further  progress  ;  without  intermission,  to  the  study  of  the 
while  the  study  of  French  law,  which  old  German  language  and  poetry.  At  the 
threatened  to  displace  ours,  was  utterly  council,  I  had  little  to  do  except  to  attend 
odious  to  me.  However,  the  place  I  cov-  the  sittings  in  a  stiff  official  uniform,  and 
eted  w'as  given  to  another,  and  after  the  1  soon  perceived  that  when  the  King  did 
unfortuiviite  year  1807  had  passed,  and  the  not  appear  in  person,  my  attendance  could 
succeeding  one  brought  with  it  constant  be  dispensed  with.  1  was  able  to  avoid  all 
disappointment,  1  had  to  suffer  the  deepest  society,  and  as  the  King  was  often  absent 
allliction  which  ever  befell  me  during  my  for  months  together,  I  passed  the  most  un¬ 
whole  life.  The  best  of  mothers,  to  whom  disturbed  life.  1  cannot  speak  ill  of  the 
we  were  all  devoted,  died  on  the  27th  of  King ;  his  behavior  to  me  was  friendly 
May,  1808,  at  the  age  of  52 :  she  died,  too,  and  polite:  he  appeared,  particularly  in 
without  even  the  assurance  that  any  one  of  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  to  have  less 
lier  six  children  who  stood  sorrow  ing  confidence  in  me  as  the  only  German  in  the 
around  her  death-bed,  were  in  any  way  pro-  council,  than  in  the  other  members,  who 
vided  for  :  had  she  but  lived  a  few’  months,  were  all  Frenchmen  ;  which  I  think  natu- 
how  great  would  have  been  her  joy  at  ral.  I  should  most  likely  have  been  dis- 


my  happier  prospects. 


became 


missed  from  my  place,  had  it  not  been  for 


quainted,  through  Joh.  v.  Muller,  with  the  the  secretary  to  the  council,  Bruguiere, 
then  cabinet  secretary  of  the  King  of  afterwards  Baron  von  Sorsum,  who  suc- 
\Vestphalia,  Cousin  de  Marinville,  w  ho  pro-  ceeded  Cousin  de  Marinville.  Bruguiere 
posed  me  as  qualified  for  the  superintend-  was  an  accomplished  man,  himself  an  au- 
ence  of  the  private  library  which  was  form-  thor,  well  versed  in  English  literature,  as 
ed  at  Wilhelmshdhe.  There  must  have  far  as  it  can  be  learned  from  translation  : 
been  great  want  of  other  favored  competi-  to  me,  he  was  always  particularly  friendly  ; 
tors,  otherwise  I  should  scarcely  have  ob-  and  1  met  him  subsequently  at  Paris.  He 
tallied  so  good  a  place  as  I  did  on  the  5th  died  only  four  or  five  years  ago. 
of  July,  1808.  My  fitness  for  the  situation  Disagreeable  circumstances,  however,  in- 
had  not  even  been  tested.  The  instructions  tervened.  One  morning  the  room  in  the 
of  the  Cabinet  Secretary  consisted  only  in  Wilhelmshohe  Palace  (then  absurdly 
these  words  :  “  Vous  ferez  mettre  en  grands  enough  called  Napoleonshohe),  w  hich  con- 
caracteres  sur  la  porte,  Bibliotheque  partic-  tained  the  library,  was  to  be  instantly  con- 
uliere  duRoi.”  1  had  immediately  a  salary  verted  to  some  other  use.  Not  the  small- 
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est  provision  was  made  for  placing  the 
books  elsewliere.  In  a  day  and  a  half  I  was 
to  clear  all  the  shelves,  to  throw  all  the 
books  in  a  heap,  and  have  them  carried 
down  pell-mell  into  a  dark  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  My  whole  business  was  thus 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Shortly  after 
some  thousand  volumes  of  what  were  es¬ 
teemed  the  most  useful  works  were  hunted 
out  and  carried  to  be  added  to  those  al¬ 
ready  in  the  palace  at  Cassel.  Here  a 
greater  danger  awaited  them.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1811,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  palace. 
Oil  hurrving  thither,  I  found  all  the  rooms 
under  the  library  in  a  flame.  The  books 
were  brought  out  in  large  cloths  by  the 
guards,  and  thrown  on  the  ground  before 
the  palace,  while  I  escaped  by  feeling  my 
way  out  of  the  small  winding  staircase  in 
the  dark.  These  were  not  the  most  agreea- 
ble  days  of  my  life.  In  1813,  when  the 
war  approached  the  kingdom  of  Westpha¬ 
lia  with  menacing  strides,  an  order  was  is- 
s^3d  to  pack  up  all  the  most  valuable 
books  at  Cassel  and  Wilhelmshbhe,  and  send 
them  to  France.  I  drove  to  the  former  pal¬ 
ace  with  Bruguiere,  who  was  particularly 
urgent  to  have  the  books  of  engravings, 
and  1  tried  to  convince  him  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Hesse,  (beginning  from  the  Thirty 
Years  War,  and  containing  autograph  let¬ 
ters  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Amelia,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  &/C.,)  was  of  little  value  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  remained  unpacked.  The  books 
that  were  sent  away,  1  first  saw  again  in 
Paris  in  1814,  where  the  same  huissier  who 
helped  to  pack  them — his  name,  1  remem¬ 
ber,  was  Leloup — had  to  deliver  them  up 
again  for  the  Elector.  The  man  stared 
when  he  saw  me.  The  almost  unhoped  for 
return  of  the  old  Elector,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1813,  was  an  indescribable  joy  to  the 
country  ;  nor  was  my  own  happiness  much 
less  at  seeing  my  aunt,  whom  once  only  I 
had  visited  at  Gotha,  enter  the  town  with 
the  Electress.  We  ran  by  the  side  of  the 
open  carriages  through  streets  hung  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  That  was  a  time  of 
great  excitement.  I  was  well  recommend¬ 
ed,  and  was  proposed  as  Secretary  of  Lega¬ 
tion,  to  accompany  the  Hessian  minister, 
who  was  to  be  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  allied  army.  My  nomination  took 
place  in  December  1813.  Two  of  iny 
brothers  made  the  campaign  in  the  Land- 
wehr,  having  hastened  back  to  their  own 
country  for  that  purpose,  from  Munich  and 
Hamburg,  where  they  were  settled.  The 
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minister  appointed  was  Count  Keller,  not 
a  Hessian  by  birth,  a  good-hearted  old 
man,  though  sometimes  obstinate  and  over 
bearing  ;  he  had  not  the  true  Hessian  feel¬ 
ing,  but  in  those  magnificent  times,  who 
would  not  have  overlooked  any  offence  ?  In 
the  beginning  of  1814  I  travelled  from  Cas¬ 
sel  by  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  &c.,  toTroyes  • 
thence  by  a  hurried  retreat  to  Dijon,  then 
again,  after  a  fortnight’s  rest,Mo  Chatillon, 
and  on  to  the  just  captured  Paris  (April 
1814),  which  ten  years  before  1  had  little 
thought  of  seeing  again  under  such  cir- 
stances.  On  my  way  I  had  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  libraries,  and  I  em¬ 
ployed  every  leisure  moment  in  Paris  in 
working  at  manuscripts.  Meanwhile  my 
future  colleague,  Vblkel,  had  arrived  in  Par¬ 
is,  charged  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the 
antiques  and  pictures  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  off  from  Hesse,  while  I  was  employed 
in  reclaiming  the  books  we  had  been  robbed 
of.  In  the  summer  I  returned  to  Cassel, 
and  prepared  to  attend  the  congress  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  There  I  remained  from  October 
1814  to  June  1815 — a  time  which  was  not 
useless  for  my  private  studies,  and  procured 
me  the  acquaintance  of  many  learned  men. 
It  was  of  peculiar  advantage  to  me  that  I 
was  here  led  to  study  the  Slavonic  langua¬ 
ges.  But  I  received  from  Cassel  the  sad 
tidings  of  the  death  of  my  dear  aunt  Lim- 
mer,  the  only  one  of  our  elder  relatives  that 
remained,  and  one  to  whom  I  owed  so  much. 
Scarcely  had  I  returned  ^home  when  I  was 
again — and  this  time  by  the  Prussian  au¬ 
thorities — summoned  to  the  twice-conquer¬ 
ed  Paris,  to  find  out  and  demand  back  man 
uscripts  stolen  from  the  Prussian  territory, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  transact  some  busi 
ness  for  the  Elector,  wlio  had  at  that  mo 
ment  no  plenipotentiary  there.  This  com 
mission  placed  me  in  a  disagreeable  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Paris  librarians,  who  had  been 
very  civil  to  me  before.  Now,  however, 
Langles,  with  whom  I  was  particularly  ur¬ 
gent,  was  so  bitter  that  he  would  no  longer 
allow  me  to  work  in  the  king’s  library,  as  I 
had  continued  to  do  at  leisure  hours : 
“Nous  lie  devons  plus  souffrir  ce  M. 
Grimm,  qui  vient  tons  les  jours  travailler  ici, 
et  qui  nous  enleve  pourtant  nos  manu- 
scrits,’’  said  he  aloud.  I  closed  the  MS 
which  I  had  just  opened,  gave  it  back  again, 
and  went  no  more  to  work  there — only  to 
complete  the  business  I  was  sent  on.  In 
December,  this  was  happily  terminated, 
and  I  afterwards  received  a  letter  from 
Prince  Hardenberg,  expressing  his  satis- 
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faction  with  what  I  had  done.  From  thisi 
moment  begins  the  most  tranquil,  laborious, 
and  perhaps  the  most  productive  portion  of 
my  life.  1  had  at  length  obtained  the  de¬ 
sired  place  in  the  Cassel  library,  in  which 
William  had  already  been  emplo}ed  for  a 
year.  I  had  decidedly  refused  a  place  as 
Secretary  of  Legation,  at  the  Diet  at  Frank¬ 
fort.  I  was  now,  therefore,  second  librarian, 
with  a  salary  of  GOO  Reichs  thalers,  Vblkel 
being  first.  The  library  was  open  three 
hours  daily,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I 
could  devote  to  study.  There  was  nothing 
wanted  but  a  moderate  and  fair  provision  for 
my  brother  and  myself  to  leave  us  not  a  wish 
remaining.  The  years  passed  swiftly  away.’* 

After  the  Elector’s  death,  the  library  was 
put  on  a  new  and  less  satisfactory  footing. 
The  author  and  his  brother  were  condemn¬ 
ed  to  make  a  copy  of  the  existing  cata¬ 
logue,  consisting  of  eighty  folios,  and 
passed  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  drudgery. 
On  the  death  of  Vblkel,  the  head  librarian, 
“  we  imagined,”  says  the  author,  with 
touching  moderation  and  modesty,  “that 
we  had  just  claims  to  promotion.  I  had 
been  twenty-three  years  in  the  service. 
Since  181G  I  had  neither  received,  nor  re¬ 
quested,  any  addition  to  my  small  pay  ;  I 
hoped,  too,  to  do  the  post  of  librarian  no 
dishonor.  But  it  fell  out  otherwise.”  A 
stranger  was  put  over  the  heads  of  the 
brothers,  and  all  further  prospect  of  advance¬ 
ment  cut  off.  This  destruction  of  his  modest 
hopes  of  course  wounded  Grimm  deeply. 

“  In  the  year  181 G,”  he  says,  “  I  had  posi¬ 
tively  refused  a  professorship  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn,  indirectly  offered  me  by  Eich- 
horn  ;  nor  had  I  sought  to  turn  it  in  any  way 
to  my  advantage,  for  I  thought  to  live  and 
die  in  Hesse.  At  that  time  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  easier  and  more  advanta¬ 
geous  to  me  to  devote. myself  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  career,  than  it  was  at  a  later  period. 
In  the  summer  of  18‘2l)  the  proposal  was 
privately  made  us  to  accept  an  honorable 
invitation  to  Gbttingen.  All  the  friends 
we  consulted  urged  us  to  accept  it.  To 
abandon  our  beloved  and  accustomed  home 
seemed  to  us  hard  and  painful  as  before, 
and  almost  insupportable  to  quit  the  track 
of  well-known  occupations.  But  our  posi¬ 
tion  had  become  extremely  painful  and  hu¬ 
miliating.  In  this  disposition  of  mind  we 
obeyed  the  feeling  of  honor,  and  decided 
for  the  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  of¬ 
fer.  On  the  20th  of  October  the  formal 
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vocation  from  the  King  was  published  at 
Hanover,  nominating  me  professor  and 
librarian,  and  my  brother  sub-librarian, 
with  suitable  salaries,  which  put  an  end  to 
our  continual  anxiety  about  the  means  of 
subsistence,  to  which  we  were  exposed  in 
the  Hessian  service.  We  entered  on  our 
new  offices  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  and 
I  gave  iny  first  course  of  lectures,  on  the 
Legal  Antiquities  of  Germany,  in  that 
summer.  The  duties  of  librarian  are 
much  more  laborious  than  at  Cassel,  but 
they  have  their  advantages,  of  which  in  time 
I  shall  become  more  sensible.  7’he  coun¬ 
try  round  Gottingen  is,  indeed,  not  to  be 
compaied  with  Cassel,  but  the  same  stars 
are  in  the  heavens  above  it,  and  God  will 
help  us  onward.” 

The  narrative  ends  here,  but  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  passage  of  the 
lives — or  life,  for  it  is  one — of  the  brothers 
is  to  come.  The  same  stars,  indeed,  look 
down  upon  this  noble  head,  and  the  same 
God,  in  whom  he  trusted,  has  supported 
him  in  that  far  harder  trial,  for  conscience 
sake,  to  which  he  and  his  brother  were  so 
soon  called  in  their  new  abode. 

The  glorious  history  of  the  seven  Got¬ 
tingen  professors — the  seven  champions  of 
law  and  liberty — is  known  to  all  Europe. 

We  have  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
reckless  emciites  of  those  hot-blooded  po¬ 
litical  adventurers,  impatient  of  all  order 
and  all  superiority,  who  risk  nothing  but  lives, 
which  they  are  equally  ready  to  jeopardize 
in  the  first  brawl.  But  when  men  whose 
whole  souls  are  steeped  in  the  conservative 
elements, — family  affection,  love  of  country, 
respect  for  its  rulers,  attachment  to  law, 
order,  and  religion,  to  all  the  great  saving 
traditions,  human  and  divine, — resist  au¬ 
thority,  and  renounce  the  security  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  so  hardly  attained,  so  justly  val 
ued,  we  may  estimate  what  sort  of  au¬ 
thority  that  is,  and  of  what  temper  are  the 
true  and  noble  hearts  that  suffer  all  it  can 
inflict,  rather  than  yield  to  it. 

On  quitting  Gottingen  in  1837,  the 
Brothers  returned  to  Cassel,  where  they 
lived  honored  and  beloved, — surprising  the 
world  by  the  amount  and  the  profundity  of 
their  labors.  From  this  retirement  they 
were  called  in  1841  by  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia, — one  of  the  first  and  most  graceful  acts 
of  whose  reign  it  was  to  place  these  illus¬ 
trious  men  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune, 
and  to  give  them  an  honorable  position  in 
his  capital  and  chief  university :  an  act 
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more  recently  followed  up  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  their  fellow  martyr  in  the  same 
cause,  Dahlmann,to  a  chair  at  Bonn. 

The  little  memoir  closes  with  an 
ackuowledcrment  of  the  various  honors 

o 

conferred  on  the  author  by  learned  bodies, 
and  a  list  of  his  works,  introduced  by  the 
followinj;  words: — 

“  Before  I  state  what  has  appeared  in 
print  from  iny  pen,  I  must  remark,  that  all 
my  labors  are  cither  directly  or  indirectly 
devoted  to  researches  into  our  ancient  lan¬ 
guage,  poetry,  and  laws.  These  studies 
may  seem  useless  to  many ;  to  me  they 
have  always  appeared  a  serious  and  digni¬ 
fied  task,  firmly  and  distinctly  connected 
with  our  common  Fatherland,  and  calcula¬ 
ted  to  foster  the  love  of  it.  *  *  Another 
principle  which  I  have  constantly  adhered 
to  is,  to  esteem  nothing  trifling  in  these  in-! 
quiries,  but  to  use  the  small  for  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  great;  popular  traditions  for 
the  elucidation  of  written  documents.  The 
books  in  the  following  list  marked  with  as¬ 
terisks,  I  prepared  and  published  in  com¬ 
mon  with  my  brother  William.  We  lived 
from  our  youth  up  in  brotherly  community  of 
goods ;  money,  books,  and  collectanea,  be¬ 
longed  to  us  in  common,  and  it  was  natural 
to  associate  our  labors.  It  was  advantage¬ 
ous  to  both  of  us.  If  I  might  venture  here 
to  praise  my  brother,  1  could  do  so  much 
better  than  any  body.” 

These  few  and  simple  words  will  give 
the  reader  but  a  faint  idea  cf  this  remarka¬ 
ble  and  touching  family  union,  based  upon 
a  community  of  virtues  and  pursuits, — a 
union,  whicli  the  introduction  of  another 
element,  which  tco  often  brings  coldness  j 
and  alienation,  or  at  least  indiflerence,  be¬ 
tween  friends  and  brothers,  has  only  tended 
to  cement.  But  this  is  a  sanctuary  which 
we  have  no  right  to  enter,  and  can  only 
reverentially  contemplate  on  the  threshold. 

The  work  of  the  Brothers  Grimm  best 
known  to  England  is  the  ‘  Kinder  und 
llausmiirchen,’  so  admirably  translated  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor.  The  great 
works  by  Jacob  Grimm  known  to  scholars 
are  ihe  ‘  Deutsche  Grammatik,’  the  ‘  Deuts¬ 
che  Rechts  Allerthiimcr,’  and  the  ‘  Deuts¬ 
che  Mythologie,’  each  a  mine  and  a  master¬ 
piece.  The  crown  and  consummation  of  the 
whole — the  German  Dictionary — is  in  pro¬ 
gress 
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This  elegant  article,  probably,  owes  its  ori¬ 
gin  to  the  same  mind  which  elaborated  the 
beautiful  article  on  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  which 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Stephens. — Ed. 

Grrgoire  VII.;  St.  Francois  d Assize,  St. 
Thomas  JIAquin.  Par.  E.  J.  Dele- 
cluze.  Two  Volumes.  Svo.  Paris  :  1844. 

He  had  been  a  shrewd,  ifnota  very  reve¬ 
rent  observer  of  human  life,  who  bowed  to 
the  fallen  statue  of  Jupiter,  by  way  of  be¬ 
speaking  the  favor  of  the  god  in  the  event 
of  his  again  being  lifted  on  his  pedestal. 
Hildebrand,  the  very  impersonation  of  Pa- 
I  pal  arrogance  and  of  spiritual  despotism, 
(such  had  long  been  his  historical  charac¬ 
ter,)  is  once  more  raised  up  for  the  homage 
of  the  faithful.  Dr.  Arnold  vindicates  his 
memory.  M.  Guizot  hails  him  as  the  Czar 
Peter  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Voight,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Halle,  celebrates  him  as  the  fore¬ 
most  and  the  most  faultless  of  heroes.  Mr. 
Bowden,  an  Oxford  Catholic,  reproduces 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Vcight’s  eulogy,  though 
without  the  fire  which  warms,  or  the  light 
which  irradiates,  the  pages  of  his  guide. 
M.  Dclecluze,  and  the  Bibtiotheque  L'niver- 
sellc  de  Geneve,  are  elevated  by  the  theme  in¬ 
to  the  region  where  rhetoric  and  poetry  are 
conterminous;  while  M.  I’Abbe  Jager  abso¬ 
lutely  shouts  with  exultation,  to  witness  the 
subsidence,  at  the  voice  of  Protestants,  of 
those  mists  which  had  so  long  obscured  the 
glory  of  him,  by  whom  the  pontifical  tiara 
was  exalted  far  above  the  crtnvns  of  every 
earthly  potentate.  Wholly  inadequate  as 
are  our  necessary  limits  to  the  com{)letion 
of  such  an  inquiry,  we  would  fain  explore 
the  grounds  of  this  revived  worship,  and 
judge  how  far  it  may  be  reasonable  to  join 
in  oflering  incense  at  the  shrine  of  this  re¬ 
instated  Jupiter  Ecclcsinsticus. 

Except  in  the  annals  of  Eastern  despot¬ 
isms,  no  parallel  can  be  found  for  the  disas¬ 
ters  of  the  Papacy  during  the  century  and 
a  half  which  followed  the  extinction  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  Of  the  twenty-four 
Popes  who  during  that  period  ascended  the 
apostolic  throne,  two  were  murdered,  five 
were  driven  into  exile,  four  were  deposed, 
and  three  resigned  their  hazardous  dignity. 
Some  of  these  Vicars  of  Christ  were  raised 
to  that  awful  preentinence  by  arms,  and 
some  by  money.  Two  received  it  from  the 
hands  of  princely  courtesans.  One  was  self- 
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appointed.  A  well  filled  purse  purchased 
one  papal  abdication  ;  the  promise  of  a  fair 
bride  another.  One  of  those  holy  fathers 
pillaged  the  treasury,  fled  with  the  spoil, 
returned  to  Rome,  ejected  his  substitute ; 
and  mutilated  him  in  a  manner  too  revolt¬ 
ing  for  description.  In  one  page  of  this 
dismal  history,  we  read  of  the  disinterred 
corpse  of  a  former  Pope  brought  before  his 
successor  to  receive  a  retrospective  sen¬ 
tence  of  deposition ;  and  in  the  next  we 
find  the  judge  himself  undergoing  the  same 
posthumous  condemnation,  though  without 
the  same  filthy  ceremonial.  Of  these  heirs 
of  St.  Peter,  one  entered  on  his  infallibility 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  one  before  be 
had  seen  his  twelfth  summer.  One  again 
took  to  himself  a  coadjutor,  that  he  might 
command  in  person  such  legions  as  Rome 
then  sent  into  the  field.  Another,  Judas 
like,  agreed  for  certain  pieces  of  silver  to 
recognize  the  Patriarch  cf  Constantinople 
as  universal  bishop.  All  sacred  things  had 
become  venal.  Crime  and  debauchery  held 
revel  in  the  Vatican;  while  the  afflicted 
Church,  wedde<l  at  once  to  three  husbands, 
(such  was  the  language  of  the  times,)  wit¬ 
nessed  the  celebration  of  as  many  rival 
masses  in  the  metropolis  of  Christendom.  I 
To  say  that  the  gates  of  hell  had  prevailed 
against  the  seat  and  centre  of  Catholicism, 
would  be  to  defy  the  Inquisition.  But  Ba¬ 
ronins  himself  might  be  cited  to  prove  that 
they  had  rolled  back  on  their  infernal  hinges, 
that  thence  might  go  forth  malignant  spir¬ 
its,  commissioned  to  empty  on  her  devoted 
head  the  vials  of  bitterness  and  wrath. 

How,  from  this  hotbed  of  corruption,  the 
seeds  of  a  new  and  prolific  life  derived  their 
vegetative  power,  and  how,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  Papacy  was  surrendered  to  the 
scorn  and  hatred  of  mankind,  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  imperial  crown 
became  first  a  practical  truth,  and  then  a 
hallowed  theory,  are  problems  over  which 
we  may  not  now  linger.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
Kurope  once  more  looked  to  Rome  as  the 
pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  truth;  while 
Rome  herself  looked  forth  on  a  long  chain 
of  stately  monasteries,  rising  like  distant 
bulwarks  of  her  power  in  every  land  which 
owned  her  spiritual  rule. 

Of  these,  Clugni  w'as  the  foremost  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  piety  ;  and  at  Clugni, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1048,  a  priest, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendor,  and  attended 
by  the  retinue  of  a  Pontiff*  elect,  demand¬ 
ed  both  the  hospitality  and  the  homage  of 


the  monks.  His  name  w'as  Bruno.  His 
(fflee,  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Toul.  But  at 
the  nomination  of  the  Rmperor  Henry  the 
Third,  and  in  a  German  synod,  he  had  re¬ 
cently  been  elected  to  the  vacant  Papacy, 
and  was  now  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  take 
possession  of  the  Chair  of  Peter.  The 
Prior  of  the  house  was  distinguished  above 
all  his  brethren  by  the  holiness  of  his  life, 
the  severity  of  his  self-discipline,  and  by  that 
ardent  zeal  to  obey  which  indicate  the  de¬ 
sire  and  the  ability  to  command.  He  was 
then  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  (if  his  extant  portraits  may  be  trust¬ 
ed)  announced  Hildebrand  as  one  of  those 
who  arc  born  to  direct  and  subjugate  the 
wills  of  ordinary  men.  Such  a  conquest 
he  achieved  over  him  on  whose  brows  the 
triple  crow'll  was  then  impending.  An 
election  made  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Holy  City,  and  at  the  bidding  of  a  secular 
povrer,  was  regarded  by  the  austere  monk 
as  a  profane  title  of  the  seat  once  occupied 
by  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles.  At  his  in¬ 
stance,  Bruno  laid  aside  the  vestments,  the 
insignia,  and  the  titles  of  the  pontificate ; 
and  pursuing  his  way  in  the  humble  garb  of 
a  pilgrim  to  the  tomb  of  Peter,  entered 
Rome  with  bare  feet,  and  a  lowly  aspect, 
and  with  no  attendant  (or  none  discernible 
by  human  sense)  except  the  adviser  of  this 
politic  self-abasement,  'i’o  Bruno  himself 
indeed  was  revealed  the  presence  of  an  an¬ 
gelic  choir,  who  chanted  in  celestial  har¬ 
monies  the  return  of  peace  to  the  long  af¬ 
flicted  people  of  Christ.  Acclamations  less 
seraphic,  but  of  less  doubtful  reality,  from 
the  Roman  clergy  and  populace,  rewarded 
this  acknowledgment  of  their  electoral  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  conferred  on  Leo  the  Ninth  (as 
ho  was  thenceforth  designated)  a  new,  and, 
as  he  judged,  a  better  title  to  the  supreme 
government  of  the  Church.  The  reward  of 
this  service  was  prompt  and  munificent. 
Hildebrand  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Car¬ 
dinal,  and  received  the  offices  of  sub-deacon 
of  Rome,  and  superintendent  of  the  church 
and  convent  of  8t.  Paul. 

Nt)t  less  assiduous  to  soothe,  than  they 
had  been  d.iring  to  provoke,  the  resentment 
of  the  Emperor,  tlie  Pope  became  once 
more  a  courtier  and  a  pilgrim,  while  the 
Cardinal  remained  in  Rome  to  govern  the 
city  and  the  church.  Thrice  Bruno  visited 
the  German  court,  bringing  with  him  papal 
benedictions  to  Henry,  and  papal  censures 
on  Henry’s  rebellious  vassals.  So  grateful 
and  so  elfective  was  the  aid  thus  rendered 
to  the  monarch,  that,  on  his  last  return  to 
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Italy,  Leo  was  pcriiiilted  to  conduct  thither 
a  body  of  Inijierial  troops,  to  expel  the  Nor¬ 
man  invaders  of  the  papal  territory.  At 
Civitella,  however,  the  axes  of  Iluinjihrey 
and  Robert,  brothers  of  William  of  the  Iron- 
hand,  prevailed  over  the  sword  and  the  an¬ 
athemas  of  Peter.  Whether  Hildebrand 
bore  a  lance  in  that  bloody  field  is  debated  by 
his  biographers.  But  no  one  disputes  that  he 
more  than  divided  the  fruits  of  it  with  the 
conrjuerors.  To  them  were  conceded  the 
three  great  fiefs  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and 
Sicily — to  the  Holy  See  the  suzerainte  over 
them.  Humiliated  and  broken  hearted  by 
his  defeat,  Bruno  pined  away  and  died. 
Strong  in  this  new  feudal  dominion,  and  in 
the  allegiance  of  these  warlike  vassals,  Hil¬ 
debrand  directed  his  prescient  gaze  "ft)  the 
distant  conflicts  and  the  coming  glories  in 
which  they  were  to  minister  to  him.  The 
auspicious  hour  was  not  yet  come.  His 
self-command  tranquilly  abided  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  it. 

Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  enjoyed 
the  unbounded  confidence  and  affection  of 
Henry.  He  had  ever  lent  the  weight  of  his 
personal  advice,  and  the  sanction  of  his 
episcopal  authority,  to  sustain  his  friend  and 
master  in  his  opposition  to  papal  encroach¬ 
ments.  Yet  Gebhard  was  selected  by  the 
discerning  Cardinal,  as  of  all  men  the  best 
qualified  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  Papacy. 
Presenting  himself  in  the  Emperor’s  pres¬ 
ence,  Hildebrand  implored  his  acquiescence 
in  a  choice  in  which  he  must  perceive  (such 
was  the  language  of  the  Cardinal)  that  his 
feelings,  his  interest,  and  his  honor,  had  all 
been  anxiously  consulted.  The  thoughtful 
German  delected  the  net  spread  for  him  by 
the  wily  Italian.  He  struggled  to  avoid  it, 
but  in  vain.  He  suggested  many  other 
candidates.  To  each  Hildebrand  had  some 
conclusive  objection.  He  urged  that,  by 
the  favor  and  the  testimony  of  Henry  him¬ 
self,  Gebhard,  and  he  alone,  had  been  raised 
to  an  eminence  unassailable  by  reproach, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  Im¬ 
portuned  and  flattered,  his  affections  moved 
but  his  understanding  unconvinced,  the 
Emperor  at  length  yieldcil.  H  our  own 
second  Henry  had  studied  this  passage  of 
history,  the  darkest  page  of  his  own  had 
perhaps  never  been  written. 

Gebhard  became  Pope,  assumed  the  title 
of  Victor  the  Second,  adopted,  even  to  e.x- 
aggeration,  the  ami-imperial  principles  of 
Hildebrand,  and  rewarded  his  services  by  a 
commission  to  act  as  his  Legale  a  latere  in 
the  kingdom  of  France.  By  Victor,  this 
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high  employment  was  probably  designed  as 
an  honorable  exile  for  a  jiatron  to  whom  he 
had  contracted  so  oppressive  a  debt  of  grat¬ 
itude.  But  the  new  Legate  was  not  a  man 
on  whom  any  dignity  could  fall  as  a  mere 
unfruitful  embellishment.  He  cited  before 
him  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastical  dignita¬ 
ries,  subjected  to  his  legantine  power,  and 
preferred  against  the  whole  body  one  com¬ 
prehensive  charge  of  simony.  Of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  one  alone  stoutly  maintained  his  in¬ 
nocence.  ‘  Believest  tliou,’  exclaimed  the 
judge,  ‘  that  there  are  three  persons  of  one 
substance  V  ‘  I  do.’  ‘Then  repeat  the  dox- 
ology.’  The  task  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  until  the  prelate  reached  the  name 
of  him  whose  gifts  Simon  Magus  haddesired 
to  purchase.  That  name  he  could  not  ut¬ 
ter.  The  culprit  cast  himself  at  the  le¬ 
gate’s  feet,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  de¬ 
posed.  More  than  eighty  of  his  brethren 
immediately  made  the  same  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  The  rumor  spread  on  every  side, 
that  the  papal  emissary  was  gifted  with  a 
preternatural  skill  to  discern  the  presence 
in  the  human  heart  of  any  thoughts  of  Sa¬ 
tanic  origin.  Popular  applause  followed 
the  steps  of  the  stern  disciplinarian,  and  the 
wonder  of  the  ignorant  was  soon  rivalled  by 
the  admiration  of  the  learned  and  the 
great.  Such  was  the  fame  of  his  wisdom, 
that  the  claim  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to 
bear  the  imperial  title,  was  referred  to  his 
legantine  arbitrement  by  the  Spanish  and 
the  German  sovereigns.  He  awarded  that 
exclusive  privilege  to  Henry  and  to  his 
heirs.  Ill  had  Henry  divined  the  future. 
Rashly  had  he  consented  to  hold  the  hon¬ 
ors  ol  his  crown  by  the  judicial  sentence 
of  a  man,  who,  within  twenty  years,  was 
to  pluck  that  crown  with  every  mark  of 
infamy  from  the  brows  of  his  only  son  and 
successor. 

When  that  son  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  progenitors,  and  assumed  the  kingly  ti¬ 
tle  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  he  w  as  yet  a  child. 
.‘Vgnes,  his  widowed  mother,  became  the  re¬ 
gent  of  his  dominions,  and  Victor  the  guar¬ 
dian  of  his  person.  But  the  pope  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  the  deceased  emperor  to  the  grave, 
and  another  papal  election  placed  Fredrick 
of  Lorraine  upon  the  apostolic  throne.  In 
appearance,  the  choice  was  the  undesigned 
and  hasty  result  of  a  mere  popular  tumult. 
In  reality,  it  was  effected  by  the  influence, 
as  it  promoted  the  designs,  of  Hildebrand. 

Frederick  was  the  brother  of  Godfrey, 
w'ho,  in  right  of  his  w  ife  Beatrice,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  her  daughter  Matilda, 
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exercised  the  authority  and  enjoyed  the  title | 
of  Duke  of  Tuscany.  This  promotion  ce- 
ineuted  the  alliance  between  the  Holy  See  ! 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  states,! 
1)^  which  the  northern  frontier  of  the  papal  * 
territories  might  he  eitherdefended  or  assail-  ^ 
ed.  Nor  were  the  clamor  and  confusion 
which  attended  it,  really  unpremeditated. ! 
For  so  flagrant  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  j 
the  infant  Emperor,  some  excuse  was. 
necessary,  and  none  more  specious  could  he  ' 
found  than  that  which  was  afforded  by  the* 
turbulence  of  popular  enthusiasm.  By ! 
what  informing  spirit  the  rude  mass  had! 
been  agitated,  was  sufficiently  disclosed  by  * 
the  first  act  of  the  new  Pontiff.  He  had  , 
scarcely  assumed  the  title  of  Stephen  the  j 
Ninth,  before  he  conferred  on  Hildebrand 
the  diernities  of  Cardinal  Archdeacon  of i 

o 

Rome,  and  of  Legate  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

After  a  reign  of  eight  months,  Stephen, 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  death,  left  to 
the  Romans  his  last  injunction  to  postpone 
the  choice  of  his  successor,  until  the  return  ! 
from  Germany  of  this  great  dispenser  of' 
ecclesiastical  promotions.  The  command 
was  obeyed.  The  Cardinal-Archdeacon 
reappeared,  bringing  with  him  the  consent 
of  the  Empress-Regent  to  the  choice  of  Ge-  ^ 
rard.  Bishop  of  Florence,  another  adherent 
of  the  ducal  house  ofTuscany.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  ascended  the  throne  of  St  Peter.  Like 
each  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  sat 
there  at  the  nomination  of  Hildebrand — the 
one  great  minister  of  his  reign,  and  direct- 
or  of  his  measures.  At  his  instance,  Nicho¬ 
las  the  Second  (so  was  he  now  called) 
summoned  a  council  at  which  was  first  ef¬ 
fected,  in  the  year  1059,  a  revolution,  the 
principle  of  which,  at  t.ie  distance  of  eight 
centuries,  still  flourishes  in  unimpaired  vi¬ 
tality.  It,  for  the  first  time,  conferred  on 
the  College  of  Cardinals  the  exclusive  right 
of  voting  at  papal  elections.  It  set  aside 
not  only  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the 
Emperor  to  confirm,  but  the  still  more  an¬ 
cient  privilege  of  the  Roman  clergy  and 
people  to  nominate  their  bishop.  But  Hil¬ 
debrand  was  now  strong  enough  in  his 
Norman  alliance,  to  defy  a  power  before 
which  so  many  churchmen  had  trembled. 
At  his  summons,  Robert  Guiscard  broke 
down  the  fortresses  of  the  Roman  counts 
and  barons,  who,  with  their  retainers,  had 
been  accustomed,  in  the  comitia  of  papal 
Rome,  to  reveal  the  exploits  of  Clodius  and 
his  gladiators.  Their  authority  was  arrested 
for  ever,  and  from  that  period  their  name 
ceases  to  appear  in  the  history  of  pontifical 


elections.  The  title  of  Duke,  and  a  recog¬ 
nition  (►f  his  sovereignty,  over  all  the  con- 
(piests  which  he  had  made,  or  should  ever 
make,  rewardeil  the  obedience  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  freebooter. 

This  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  sa¬ 
cerdotal  independence,  Nicholas  died.  It 
was  a  cause  which,  however  much  advanc¬ 
ed  by  the  profound  sagacity  and  prompti¬ 
tude  of  Hihicbrand,  could,  as  he  well  knew, 
triumph  over  the  hostility  of  its  powerful 
antagonists  by  no  me-ius  less  hazardous  or 
less  costly  than  that  of  open  and  protracted 
war.  During  the  minority  of  Henry  such 
a  conflict  could  hardly  be  commenced,  still 
less  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  The 
rights  of  the  royal  child  derived  from  his 
very  weakness  a  sanctity  in  the  hearts,  and 
a  safeguard  in  the  arms,  of  his  loyal  Ger¬ 
man  subjects.  The  time  of  mortal  struggle 
I  was  not  yet  come.  The  aspiring  Cardinal 
iudged  that  by  again  resigning  to  another 
the  nominal  conduct,  he  could  best  secure 
!  to  himself  the  real  guidance,  of  the  impend- 
*  ing  controversy. 

To  obtain  from  the  Empress-Regent  an 
assent  to  the  observance  by  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  new  electoral  law,  was  the  first 
'object  of  the  conclave  which  assemlled  af- 

■  ter  the  death  of  Nicholas,  at  the  command 
!  of  Hildebrand.  At  his  instance  an  envoy 
I  was  despatched  to  the  Imperial  Court,  with 

the  offer  that  the  choice  should  fall  on  any 
^ecclesiastic  whom  Agnes  might  nominate, 

!  if  she  would  consent  that  the  Cardinals 
I  alone  should  appear  and  vote  at  the  ceremo- 
!  nial.  The  compromise  was  indignantly  re- 
Ijected.  A  synod  of  imperialist  prelates 
'  was  convened  at  Basil,  and  by  them  Cado- 
I  Ions,  Bishop  of  Parma,  (the  titular  Honorius 
I  the  Second,)  was  elevated  to  the  vacant 

■  Papacy.  To  this  defiance  the  Cardinal 
j  Archdeacon,  and  his  brethren,  answered 

by  the  choice  of  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca, 
afterwards  known  in  history  as  Alexander, 
the  second  of  that  name.  After  a  brief  but 
sanguinary  conflict  in  the  open  field,  each 
of  the  rival  Popes,  at  the  mediation  of  God¬ 
frey,  retired  to  his  diocess,  there  to  await 
!  the  judgment  of  a  future  council  on  their 
pretensions.  But  Alexander  did  not  quit 
the  city  until  he  had  acknowledged  and  re¬ 
warded  the  services  of  the  head  and  leader 
of  his  cause.  Hildebrand  now  received  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
best  and  the  highest  recompense  which  he 
could  earn,  by  raising  others  to  supreme 
ecclesiastical  dominion.  Two  successive 
i  councils  confirmed  the  election  of  Alexan- 
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der,  who  continued  during  twelve  years  to 
rule  the  church  with  dignity,  if  not  in 
peace. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Hilde¬ 
brand  w'as  to  receive  the  high  and  hazard¬ 
ous  reward  which  his  unfaltering  hopes  had 
so  long  contemplated,  and  his  self-control-! 
ling  policy  so  often  declined.  Leo,  Victor, ! 
Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Alexander,  had  i 
each  been  indebted  to  his  authority  for  the  | 
pontificate,  and  to  his  councils  for  the  poli¬ 
cy  with  which  it  had  been  administered,  j 
Successively  Cardinal,  Deacon,  Archdea¬ 
con,  Legate,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Apos-j 
tolic  See,  one  height  alone  was  yet  to  be  j 
scaled.  In  the  great  church  of  the  Lateran  j 
the  corpse  of  Alexander  was  extended  on  j 
the  bier.  A  solemn  requiem  commended  to  i 
the  Supreme  Judge  the  soul  of  the  depart¬ 
ed,  w’hen  the  plaintive  strain  was  broken 
by  a  shout,  which,  rising  as  it  seemed  spon¬ 
taneously  and  without  concert  from  every 
part  of  the  crowded  edifice,  proclaimed  that, 
by  the  w'ill  of  the  Holy  Peter  himself, 
the  Cardinal-Chancellor  was  Pope.  From 
the  funeral  procession  Hildebrand  flew  to 
the  pulpit.  With  impassioned  gestures, 
and  in  a  voice  inaudible  amidst  the  uproar, 
he  seemed  to  be  imploring  silence  ;  but  the 
tempest  was  not  to  be  allayed  until  one  of 
the  Cardinals  announced,  in  the  name  of  the 
Sacred  College,  their  unanimous  election 
of  him  whom  the  Apostle  and  the  multitude 
had  thus  simultaneously  chosen.  Crowned 
with  the  tiara,  and  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous 
robes  of  a  Pope-elect,  Gregory  the  Seventh 
was  then  presented  to  the  people.  Their 
joyous  exultation,  and  the  pomp  of  the  in- 
auorural  ceremonies,  blended  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  studied  gloom  and  the 
melancholy  dirge  of  the  funeral  rites. 

That  this  electoral  drama  was  a  mere  im¬ 
provisation,  may  be  credited  by  those  be¬ 
fore  whose  faith  all  the  mountains  of  im¬ 
probability  give  way.  But  thus  to  reach 
the  summit  of  sacerdotal  dominion  as  if  by 
constraint ;  and  thus,  without  forfeiting  the 
praise  of  severe  sanctity,  to  obtain  the  high¬ 
est  of  this  world’s  dignities  ;  and  thus  to 
anticipate  and  defeat  the  too  probable  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  Imperial  Court ;  and  thus 
to  afford  the  Cardinals  the  opportunity  and 
the  excuse  for  the  prompt  exercise  of  their 
yet  precarious  electoral  privilege — was  a 
combination  and  a  coincidence  of  felicities 
such  as  fortune,  unaided  by  policy,  seldom, 
if  ever,  bestows,  even  on  her  choicest 
favorites.  He  who  had  nominated  five 
Popes,  was,  assuredly,  no  passive  instru¬ 


ment  in  his  own  nomination.  His  letters, 
written  on  the  occasion,  would  alone  be 
suflicent  to  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting, 
that  a  career  thus  far  guided  by  the  most 
profound  sagacity,  was  not  abandoned  at 
its  crisis  to  the  caprice  of  a  dissolute  mul¬ 
titude.  To  several  of  his  correspondents 
he  addressed  pathetic  descriptions  of 
his  alarm  and  sorrow',  but  with  an  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  terms  so  remarkable  as  to  suggest 
the  belief,  that  the  elegiac  strain  was  re¬ 
peated  as  often  as  necessary  by  his  secreta¬ 
ries,  with  such  variations  as  their  taste 
suggested.  To  the  Emperor  he  breathed 
nothing  but  submission  and  humility.  The 
most  unimpeachable  decorum  presided  over 
the  whole  ceremonial  that  followed.  En¬ 
voys  passed  and  repassed.  Men  of  grave 
aspect  instituted  tedious  inquiries.  Sol¬ 
emn  notaries  attested  prolix  reports ;  and 
in  due  time  the  world  was  informed,  th.'’.t 
of  his  grace  and  clemency  Henry,  King  of 
'  Germany  and  Italy,  calling  himself  Ernper- 
I  or,  had  ratified  the  election  of  his  dearly 
beloved  father,  Gregory  the  Seventh  ;  the 
, world,  meanwhile,  well  knowing  that  de¬ 
spite  the  Emperor’s  hostility,  the  Pope  was 
able  and  resolved  to  maintain  his  own ;  and 
that,  if  his  |X)wer  had  seconded  his  will, 
the  Emperor  would  have  driven  the  Pope 
from  Rome,  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
rebels  and  the  most  subtle  of  usurpers. 

But  Henry *was  ill  prepared  for  such  an  ef¬ 
fort.  During  the  first  six  years  of  his 
reign,  the  aflfairs  of  his  vast  liercditary  em¬ 
pire  had  been  conducted  by  his  widowed 
mother.  She  was  formed  to  love,  to  rev¬ 
erence,  and  to  obey.  In  an  age  less  rude, 
or  in  a  station  less  exalted,  her  much  long- 
suffering,  her  self-sustaining  dignity,  and 
the  tenderness  of  her  gentle  spirit,  might 
have  enabled  her  even  to  win  obedience. 
But  her  mind  was  ductile,  her  conscience 
enfeebled  by  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  her 
character  formed  by  nature  and  by  habit  for 
subservience  to  any  form  of  superstitious 
terror.  She  was  surrounded  by  rapacious 
nobles  whom  no  sacrifices  could  conciliate, 
and  by  lordly  churchmen,  who  at  once 
exacted  and  betrayed  her  confidence. 
Though  severely  virtuous,  she  was  assailed 
by  shameless  calumnies.  Her  female  rule 
was  resented  by  the  pride  of  Teutonic 
chivalry,  and  fraud  and  violence  combined 
to  inflict  the  deepest  wound  on  her  rights 
as  a  sovereign,  and  her  feelings  as  a 
mother. 

At  Kaiserworth  on  the  Rhine,  Agnes 
and  her  son,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year. 
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were  reposing  from  the  fatigues  of  an  impe- ■  scrupulous.  To  avert  that  danger  they 
perial  progress.  A  galley,  impelled  by  long  transferred  the  charge  of  the  roy'al  youth 
lines  of  oars,  and  embellished  with  every  to  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  rightly 
ornament  which  art  and  luxury  could  com-  judging  that  his  skill  in  courtly  arts  (for  he 
niand,  appeared  on  the  broad  stream  before  had  lived  on  affectionate  terms  with  the  de- 
them.  Attended  by  a  train  of  lords  and  ceased  Emperor)  might  enable  him  to  win 
servitors.  Anno,  the  Archbishop  of  Colog-  his  pupil’s  regard,  but  erroneously  believing 
ne,  descended  from  the  gallant  barge,  and  that  his  ecclesiastical  zeal  (for  it  seemed 
pressed  the  royal  youth  to  inspect  so  superb  the  master  passion  of  his  soul)  would  in- 

a  specimen  of  aquatic  architecture  and  duce  him  to  employ  that  advantage  in  the 

episcopal  magnificence.  Henry  gladly  defence  and  service  of  the  hierarchy, 

complied,  and,  as  the  rowers  bent  to  their  Adalbert,  whose  life  is  written  in  tlie 

oars,  he  enjoyed  with  boyish  delight  the  Church  History  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  was 
rapidity  w’ith  which  one  object  after  another  a  man  whose  character  was  so  strangely 
receded  from  his  view,  till,  turning  to  the  composite,  and  whose  purposes  were  so  im- 
companions  of  what  had  hitherto  seemed  a  mutably  single,  that  he  might  have  sug- 
inere  holiday  voyage,  he  read  in  the  anxious  gested  portraits  to  Scott,  epigrams  to 
countenances  of  the  commanders,  and  the  Young,  antitheses  to  Pope,  an  analysis  to 
vehement  efforts  of  the  boatmen,  that  he  Dryden,  or  to  Shakspeare  himself  some  rich 
was  a  prisoner,  and  more  than  ever  an  or-  and  all-reconciling  harmony.  According  to 
phan.  With  characteristic  decision,  he  at  the  aspect  in  which  he  was  viewed,  he 
once  plunged  into  the  water,  and  endeav-  might  with  equal  justice  be  regarded  as  a 
ored  to  swim  to  shore  ;  but  the  toils  were  saint  or  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  a  scholar  or 
upon  him.  A  confederacy  formed  by  the  a  courtier,  as  a  politician  or  a  wit.  Now 
Archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mentz,  and  washing  the  feet  of  beggars,  eloquently  ex- 
supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  pounding  Christian  truth,  or  indignantly 
Tuscany,  consigned  their  young  Sovereign  denouncing  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  the 
to  a  captivity  at  once  sumptuous  and  debil-  great,  the  shifting  scene  exhibited  him 
itatiug.  They  usurped  the  powers,  and  amidst  a  throng  of  actors,  jugglers,  and  buf- 
plundercd  the  treasures  of  the  crown.  They  foons,  or  as  the  soul  and  centre  of  a  society 
bestowed  on  themselves  and  their  adherents  where  lords  and  ambassadors,  prelates  and 
forests,  manors,  abbeys,  and  lordships.  But  priests  of  low  degree,  met  to  enjoy  his 
to  the  future  ruler  of  so  many  nations,  they  good  cheer,  to  partake  of  his  merriment, 
denied  the  discipline  befitting  his  age,  and  and  to  endure  his  relentless  sarcasms.  At 
the  instruction  due  to  his  high  prospects,  the  very  moment  when,  with  irresistible 
They  encouraged  him,  and  with  fatal  sue-  address,  he  was  insinuating  himself  into  the 
cess,  to  enervate  by  ceaseless  amusement,  favor  of  some  potent  Count  or  Bishop,  the 
and  to  debase  by  precocious  debauchery,  a  approach  of  another  dignitary  would  rouse 
mind  naturally  brave  and  generous.  Anno  him  to  bitter  and  unmeasured  invective, 
has  been  canonized  by  the  see  of  Rome.  From  the  laughing  playfellow  of  his  coni- 
By  the  same  ghostly  tribunal,  the  Monarch  panions  he  w’ould  pass  at  once  into  their 
whom  he  kidnapped,  betrayed,  and  corrupt-  fierce  assailant,  and  then  atone  for  the  ex- 
ed,  was  excluded  from  the  communion  of  travagance  of  his  passion  by  a  bounty  not 
the  Church  when  living,  and  from  her  con-  less  extravagant.  But  whether  he  preached 
eecrated  soil  when  dead.  Impartial  history  or  gave  alms,'whether  philosophy,  or  fun,  or 
will  reverse  either  sentence,  and  will  re-  satire,  was  his  passing  whim,  he  still  enjoy- 
gerve  her  anathemas  rather  for  St.  Anno,  ed  one  luxury  which  habit  had  rendered 
by  whom  the  princely  boy  was  exposed  to  indispensable.  Parasites  were  ever  at  hand 
the  furnace  of  temptation,  than  for  him  in  to  confirm  his  own  convictions,  that  Adal- 
whose  young  mind  the  seeds  of  vice,  so  un-  bert  of  Bremen  was  a  universal  genius, 
sparingly  sown,  sprung  up  with  such  dead-  and  that,  under  his  fostering  care,  the  see 
ly  luxuriance.  of  Bremen  was  destined  to  become  the 

The  heart  of  youth  was  never  won  by  northern  capital  of  the  universal  Church, 
habitual  indulgence.  As  Henry  advanced  Nor  was  it  strange  that  he  believed  them, 
towards  manhood,  the  Archbishops  of  Co-  Of  the  countless  victims  of  self-idolatry, 
logiie  and  Mentz  discovered  that  they  were  few  have  had  so  many  seductions  to  that 
the  objects  of  his  settled  antipathy,  and  intoxicating  worship.  A  military  as  well 
that  they  had  to  dread  the  full  weight  of  a  as  an  ecclesiastiacal  prince,  he  witnessed 
resentment  at  once  just,  vindictive,  and  un-  the  extension  of  his  Archiepiscopal  domin- 
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ion  far  along  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  and  the  j 
Baltic.  Kings  solicited  his  personal  friend¬ 
ship.  Sweden  and  the  Empire  accepted 
him  as  the  mediator  of  peace.  Envoys 
from  every  state  in  Europe,  not  excepting 
Constantinople,  thronged  his  palace.  He 
was  at  once  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Pope  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  and  even  boasted  (with  whatever  truth) 
that  he  had  declined  the  papacy  itself.  But 
this  earlier  Wolsey,  like  his  great  antitype, 
longed  for  some  imperishable  monument  of 
his  glory.  Bremen  was  the  Ipswich  of 
Adalbert;  the  site  selected,  but  in  vain, 
for  perpetuating  to  the  remotest  ages  the 
memory  of  an  ambition  less  ennobled  by 
the  greatness  of  its  aims,  than  debased  by 
an  insatiable  vanity.  To  aggrandize  his 
diocess,  he  bnilded  and  fortified,  negotiated 
and  intrigued,  became  by  turns  a  suitor 
and  an  oppressor,  conciliated  attachments 
and  braved  enmities,  and  lived  and  died 
the  imaginary  patriarch  of  the  imaginary 
patriarchate  of  the  German  and  Scandina¬ 
vian  nations. 

Brightly  dawned  on  the  young  Henry 
the  day  which  transferred  the  charge  of  his 
person  and  of  his  education  from  the  aus¬ 
tere  Anno  to  the  princely  Adalbert.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cologne  had  rebuked  the 
vices  he  indulged.  The  conscience  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bremen  demanded  no  such  j 
soothing  compromise.  He  fairly  threw  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  his  royal  charge,  who 
invoked  the  aid  of  young  and  profligate 
companions  to  use  or  to  abuse  this  welcome 
indulgence.  Ilis  tutors  had  sown  the  wind  : 
his  people  were  now  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 
Of  the  domestic  life  of  the  young  Emperor, 
the  dark  tale  recorded  by  the  chroniclers 
of  his  age  would  not  be  endured  by  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  our  own.  Ilis  public  acts  might 
seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  exasperate  to  madness  the  na¬ 
tional  pride,  the  moral  sense,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  of  his  subjects.  Yet  even 
when  thus  provoked,  their  resentment 
slumbered.  A  popular  address,  a  noble 
presence,  and  the  indulgence  so  liberally 
yielded  to  the  excesses  of  the  great,  the 
prosperous,  and  the  young,  gave  scope  for 
the  full  expansion  of  his  crimes  and  follies. 
At  the  Lateran  the  influence  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  was  unfelt.  Roused  to  a 
just  indignation  by  the  frequent  intelligence 
of  a  life  so  debauched,  and  of  a  reign  so 
impious,  Alexander  cited  the  Emperor  to 
appear  at  Rome,  there  to  answer  in  person 
to  the  apostolic  throne  for  the  simony  and 


the  other  offences  imputed  to  him.  The 
voice  was  Alexander's  voice,  but  the  hand 
was  the  hand  of  Gregory. 

Between  the  day  on  which  Hildebrand 
conducted  Leo  the  Ninth  into  Rome  as  a 
simple  pilgrim,  to  the  time  of  his  own  tu¬ 
multuary  election,  the  quarter  of  a  century 
had  intervened.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  he  had  been  the  confidential  minis¬ 
ter  and  guide  of  the  Papacy.  In  each  of 
the  five  pontificates  which  he  had  nominally 
served  and  really  governed,  the  Holy  See 
had  pursued  the  same  aggressive  policy 
with  a  steadfastness  indicating  the  guidance 
of  one  far-seeing  mind  gifted  with  patience 
to  await,  with  promptitude  to  discern,  and 
with  courage  to  seize  the  moments  of  suc¬ 
cessful  advance.  When,  therefore,  the 
citation  of  Henry  was  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  dying  Pope,  none  doubted  that  this 
audacious  act,  then  without  a  parallel  in 
history,  had  been  dictated  by  the  same 
stern  and  unrelenting  councillor.  When 
tidings  reached  the  Imperial  Court  that  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  the  votes  of  the 
cardinals  had  placed  in  Gregory’s  hands 
the  mysterious  keys  and  the  sharp  sword  of 
Peter,  none  doubted  the  near  approach  of 
the  conflict  which  was  to  assign  the  su¬ 
preme  dominion  over  the  Christian  world, 
either  to  the  German  sceptre,  or  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  crosier.  That,  after  ages  of  war  and 
controversy,  they  should  peacefully  exer¬ 
cise  a  concurrent  yet  divided  rule,  would 
have  seemed  an  idle  dream  to  a  generation 
whose  feudal  theory  of  government  had  for 
its  basis  the  principle  of  various  gradations 
'of  dependency  on  some  one  common  head 
or  suzerain. 

With  a  life  unstained  by  any  sensual  or 
malignant  crime,  (a  praise  of  which  his 
contemporary  and  rancorous  biographer, 
Cardinal  Benno,  is  the  reluctant  and  un¬ 
conscious  witness,)  and  self-acquitted  of 
any  selfish  ends,  (for  except  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Church  he  neither  obtained 
nor  sought  any  personal  aggrandizement,) 
Pope  Hildebrand  surrendered  himself  freely 
to  the  current  of  those  awful  thoughts  which 
have  peopled  the  brain  of  each  of  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Peter  in  his  turn,  the  basest 
and  the  most  impure  scarcely  excepted. 
A  mystery  to  himself,  he  had  become  the 
supreme  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth ;  the 
predestined  heir  of  a  throne  among  those 
saints  who  should  one  day  judge  the  world  ; 
the  mortal  head  of  an  immortal  dynasty  ; 
the  depository  of  power  delegated  yet  di- 
j  vine ;  the  viceroy  to  whom  had  been  in- 
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trusted  by  God  liimself  the  care  of  interests, 
and  the  dispensation  of  blessings  and  of 
curses,  which  reduced  to  inappreciable 
vanities  all  the  good  and  evil  of  this  transi¬ 
tory  world.  Resolute  as  he  was,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  trembled  at  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  w'eakness  of  his  human  nature 
and  the  weight  of  these  majestic  responsi¬ 
bilities.  With  the  Abbots  of  Clugni  and 
of  Monte  Cassino  he  maintained  a  relation 
as  much  resembling  friendship  as  was  com¬ 
patible  with  the  austerity  of  his  nature  and 
his  habits ;  and  to  them  he  depicted  the 
secret  tumults  of  his  mind,  in  terms  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  either 
the  sincerity  or  the  eloquence. 

Before  his  prophetic  eye  arose  a  vast 
theocratic  state,  in  which  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  society  were  to  be  harmonized,  or 
absorbed  into  each  other.  At  the  head  of 
this  all-embracing  polity,  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  to  assert  his  legitimate  authority 
over  all  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth. 
In  immediate  dependence  on  him  was  to  be 
ranged  the  circle  of  his  liege  spiritual  lords 
— some  residing  at  the  seat  of  empire  as 
electors,  councillors,  and  ministers  to  the 
supreme  potentate ;  others  presiding  over 
the  fraternities,  .the  provinces,  and  the  sees 
of  which  his  empire  was  composed.  At 
the  capital  of  this  hierarchal  state  were  to 
be  exercised  the  various  powers  of  govern¬ 
ment — legislative,  administrative,  and  ju¬ 
dicial.  There  were  also  to  be  held  the  oc¬ 
casional  meetings  of  the  extraordinary  or 
ecumenical  legislature.  To  the  infallible 
sovereign  of  this  new  Jerusalem  were  to  be 
assigned  prerogatives  limited  only  by  his 
own  conscience,  and  restrained  by  no  pow¬ 
er  but  that  of  God  himself.  To  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  the  Kings,  the  Dukes,  and  Counts,  his 
feudatories,  was  to  be  intrusted  a  ministry 
subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  his.  They 
were  to  maintain  order,  to  command  armies, 
to  collect  revenues,,  to  dispense  justice. 
But  they  were  to  hold  their  crowns  or  cor¬ 
onets  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Autocrat;  to 
justify  to  him  the  use  of  their  inferior  au¬ 
thority,  and  to  employ  it  in  support  of  that 
power,  which,  derived  from  heaven  itself, 
could  acknowledge  no  superior,  equal,  or 
competitor  on  earth.  But  woe — such  woe 
as  vengeance,  almighty  and  unrelenting, 
could  indict — on  him  who  should  impiously 
wield  the  pontifical  sceptre,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  in  any  spirit,  or  for  any  ends, 
not  in  accordance  with  those  awful  pur¬ 
poses  which  once  made  Christ  himself  a 
sojourner  among  men !  Heathen  Rome 


had  been  raised  up  to  conquer  and  to 
civilize.  To  Christian  Rome  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  far  loftier  destiny.  It  was  hers 
to  mediate  between  hostile  nations,  to 
reconcile  sovereigns  and  their  people — 
to  superintend  the  policy,  restrain  the 
ambition,  redress  the  injustice  and  pun¬ 
ish  the  crimes  of  princes — to  render  the 
Apostolic  Throne  the  source  and  centre  of 
a  holy  influence,  which,  diffused  through 
every  member  of  the  social  body,  should 
inform,  and  animate,  and  amalgamate  the 
whole,  and  realize  th  inspired  delineation 
of  that  yet  unborn  age,  when  the  lion  and 
the  lamb  should  lie  down  together,  with  a 
little  child  their  leader. 

Sublime  as  were  the  visions  which  thus 
thronged  on  the  soul  of  Gregory  the  Seventh, 
and  which  still  shed  a  glowing  light  over 
his  three  hundred  and  fifty  extant  letters, 
life  was  never,  for  a  single  day,  a  state  of 
mere  visionary  existence  to  him.  Before 
him  lay  the  impending  struggle  with  Henry, 
with  Ilonorius,  with  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Lombardy,  with  the  German  people,  whose 
loyalty  had  so  long  survived  the  sorest 
provocation,  and  with  many  even  of  the 
German  prelates,  who  ascribed  to  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Otho  the 
same  rights  which  these  great  monarchs 
had  e.xercised  over  the  Pontiffs  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  generation.  Nor  was  he  unconscious 
that  the  way  for  his  theocracy  must  be 
paved  by  reforms,  so  searching  as  to  con¬ 
vert  into  inexorable  antagonists  many  of 
those  on  whose  attachment  to  his  person 
and  his  laws  he  might  otherwise  have  most 
implicitly  relied. 

Yet  it  was  with  no  faint  auguries  of  suc¬ 
cess  that  he  girded  himself  for  the  battle. 
His  Norman  feudatories  to  the  south,  his 
Tuscan  alliance  to  the  north,  promised 
security  to  the  papal  city.  Disaffection 
was  widely  spread  among  the  commonalty 
of  the  Empire.  The  Saxons  were  on  the 
verge  of  revolt.  The  Dukes  of  Swabia, 
Carinthia,  and  Bavaria,  were  brooding 
over  insufferable  wrongs.  From  the  young 
and  debauched  Emperor,  it  seemed  idle  to 
dread  any  resolved  or  formidable  hostility. 
From  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  Henry 
could  expect  no  succor.  From  every 
region  of  Christendom  a  voice,  addressed 
and  audible  to  the  supreme  Pontiff,  invoked 
a  remedy  for  the  traffic  in  holy  things,  and 
for  the  fearful  pollutions  beneath  which  the 
Church  was  groaning;  and  that  heavenly 
voice  promised  to  him,  when  he  should 
1  have  strangled  those  monsters  of  iniquity, 
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every  honor  which  man  could  confer,  and 
every  benediction  which  God  bestows  on  his 
most  favored  servants.  He  heard,  and  he 
obeyed  it. 

From  the  most  remote  Christian  anti¬ 
quity,  the  marriage  of  clergymen  had  been 
regarded  with  the  dislike,  and  their  celiba¬ 
cy  rewarded  by  the  commendation,  of  the 
people.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  heroes 
of  the  four  first  centuries,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  point  to  one  who  was  not,  in 
this  respect,  an  imitator  of  Paul  rather  than 
of  Peter.  Among  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  those  times,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  re¬ 
fer  to  one  by  whom  the  superior  sanctity 
of  the  unmarried  to  the  conjugal  state  is 
not  either  directly  inculcated  or  tacitly  as¬ 
sumed.  This  prevailing  sentiment  had 
ripened  into  a  customary  law,  and  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  that  custom  had  been  enforced 
by  edicts  and  menaces,  by  rewards  and 
penalties.  But  nature  had  triumphed  over 
tradition,  and  had  proved  too  strong  for 
Councils  and  for  Popes. 

When  Hildebrand  ascended  the  chair 
first  occupied  by  a  married  Apostle,  his 
spirit  burned  within  him  to  see  that  mar¬ 
riage  held  in  her  impure  and  unhallowed 
bonds  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  min¬ 
istered  at  the  altar,  and  who  handled  there 
the  very  substance  of  the  incarnate  Deity. 
It  was  a  profanation  well  adapted  to  arouse 
the  jealousy,  not  less  than  to  wound  the 
conscience,  of  the  Pontiff.  Secular  cares 
suited  ill  with  the  stern  duties  of  a  theo¬ 
cratic  ministry.  Domestic  affections  would 
choke  or  'enervate  in  them  that  corporate 
passion  which  might  otherwise  be  directed 
with  unmitigated  ardor  towards  their  chief 
and  centre.  Clerical  celibacy  would  ex¬ 
hibit  to  those  who  trod  the  outer  courts  of 
the  great  Christian  temple,  the  impressive 
and  subjug.ating  image  of  a  transcendental 
perfection,  too  pure  not  only  for  the  coarser 
delights  of  sense,  but  even  for  the  alloy  of 
conjugal  or  parental  love.  It  would  fill  the 
world  with  adherents  of  Rome,  in  whom ' 
every  feeling  would  be  quenched  which 
couiU  rival  that  sacred  allegiance.  From 
every  monastery  might  be  summoned  a 
phalanx  of  allies  to  overpower  the  more 
numerous,  but  dispersed  and  feeble  antago¬ 
nists  of  sii''h  an  innovation.  In  every  mi¬ 
tred  ch-  rchman  it  would  find  an  active  par¬ 
tisan.  T  le  people,  ever  rigid  in  exacting 
einiiient  virtue  from  their  teachers,  would 
be  rude  but  effective  zealots  of  a  ghostly 
discipline  from  which  they  were  themselves 
to  be  exempt. 
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With  such  anticipations,  Gregory,  within 
a  few  weeks  from  his  accession,  convened 
a  council  at  the  Lateran,  and  proposed  a 
law,  not,  as  formerly,  forbidding  merely  llie 
marriage  of  priests,  but  cominaiidiiig  every 
priest  to  put  away  his  wife,  and  requiring 
all  laymen  to  abstain  from  any  sacred  office 
which  any  wedded  priest  might  presume  to 
celebrate.  Never  was  legislative  foresight 
so  verified  by  the  result.  What  the  great 
Council  of  Nicaea  had  attempted  in  vain, 
the  Bishops  assembled  in  the  presence  of 
Hildebrand  accomplished,  at  his  instance, 
at  once,  effectually,  and  for  ever.  Lament¬ 
able  indeed  were  the  complaints,  bitter  the 
reproaches,  of  the  sufferers.  Were  the 
most  sacred  ties  thus  to  be  torn  asunder  at 
the  ruthless  bidding  of  an  Italian  priest  ? 
Were  men  to  become  angels,  or  were  an- 
gels  to  be  brought  down  from  heaven  to 
minister  among  men  ?  Eloquence  was 
never  more  pathetic,  more  just,  or  more 
I  unavailing.  Prelate  after  prelate  silenced 
these  complaints  by  austere  rebukes.  Le¬ 
gate  after  legate  arrived  with  papal  menaces 
to  the  remonstrants.  Monks  and  abbots 
preached  the  continency  they  at  least  pro¬ 
fessed.  Kings  and  barons  laughed  over 
their  cups  at  many  a  merry  tale  of  com¬ 
pulsory  divorce.  Mobs  pelted,  hooted,  and 
besmeared  with  profane  and  filthy  baptisms 
the  unhappy  victims  of  pontifical  rigor.  It 
was  a  struggle  not  to  be  prolonged — broken 
hearts  pined  and  died  away  in  silence. 
Expostulations  subsided  into  murmurs,  and 
murmurs  were  drowned  in  the  general 
shout  of  victory.  Eight  hundred  years 
have  since  passed  away.  Amidst  the  wreck 
of  laws,  opinions,  and  institutions,  this  de¬ 
cree  of  Hildebrand’s  still  rules  the  Latin 
Church,  in  every  land  where  sacrifices  are 
offered  on  her  altars.  Among  us,  but  not 
of  us, — valuing  their  rights  as  citizens, 
chiefly  as  instrumental  to  their  powers  as 
churchmen — ministers  of  love,  to  whom 
the  heart  of  a  husband  and  a  father  is  an  in¬ 
scrutable  mystery — teachers  of  duties,  the 
most  sacred  of  which  they  may  not  practise 
— compelled  daily  to  gaze  on  the  most  pol- 
I  luted  imagery  of  man’s  fallen  heart,  but  de¬ 
nied  the  refuge  of  nature  from  a  polluted 
imagination — professors  of  virtue,  of  which, 
from  the  death  of  the  righteous  Abel  down 
to  the  birth  of  the  fervent  Peter,  no  solitary 
example  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ — ex¬ 
cluded  from  that  posthumous  life  in  remote 
descendants,  the  devout  anticipation  of 
which  enabled  the  patriarchs  to  walk 
meekly,  but  exultingly  with  their  God — 
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the  sacerdotal  caste  still  flourishes  in 
every  Christian  land,  the  imperishable 
and  gloomy  monument  of  that  far-sight¬ 
ed  genius  which  thus  devised  the  means 
of  papal  despotism,  and  of  that  short¬ 
sighted  wisdom  which  proposed  to  itself 
that  despotism  as  a  legitimate  and  lauda¬ 
ble  end. 

With  this  Spartan  rigor  towards  his  ad¬ 
herents,  Gregory  combined  a  more  than 
Athenian  address  and  audacity  towards 
his  rivals  and  antagonists.  So  long  as  the 
monarchs  of  the  West  might  freely  bestow 
on  the  objects  of  their  choice  the  sees  and 
abbeys  of  their  states,  papal  dominion 
could  be  but  a  passing  dream,  and  papal 
independency  an  empty  boast.  Corrupt 
motives  usually  determined  that  choice ; 
and  the  objects  of  it  were,  but  seldom 
worthy.  Ecclesi«astical  dignities  were  often 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  then  the 
purchaser  indemnifled  himself  by  a  use  no 
less  mercenary  of  his  own  patronage ;  or 
they  were  given  as  a  reward  to  some  mar¬ 
tial  retainer,  and  the  new  churchman  could 
not  forget  that  he  had  once  been  a  soldier. 
The  cope  and  the  coat-of-mail  were  worn 
alternately.  The  same  hand  bore  the  cru- 
cifi.K  in  the  holy  festival,  and  the  sword  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Episcopal  warriors  and 
abbatial  courtiers  thus  learned  to  regard  j 
themselves  rather  as  feudatories  holding  of 
their  temporal  lord,  than  as  liegemen  owing 
obedience  to  their  spiritual  chief.  In  the 
hands  of  the  newly  consecrated  Bishop  was 
placed  a  staff,  and  on  his  finger  a  ring, 
which,  received  as  they  were  from  his  tem¬ 
poral  sovereign,  proclaimed  that  homage 
and  fealty  were  due  to  him  alone.  And 
thus  the  sacerdotal  Proconsuls  of  Rome 
became,  in  sentiment  at  least,  and  by  the 
powerful  obligation  of  honor,  the  vice¬ 
gerents,  not  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  but 
of  the  Imperator. 

To  dissolve  this  trinoda  necessitas  of 
simoniacal  preferments,  military  service, 
and  feudal  vassalage,  a  feebler  spirit  would 
have  exhorted,  negotiated,  and  compromis¬ 
ed.  To  Gregory  it  belonged  to  subdue 
men  by  courage,  and  to  rule  them  by 
reverence.  Addressing  the  world  in  the 
language  of  his  generation,  he  proclaimed 
to  every  potentate,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Straits  of  Calpe,  that  all  human  authority 
being  holden  of  the  divine,  and  God  him¬ 
self  having  delegated  his  own  sovereignty 
over  men  to  the  Prince  of  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege,  a  divine  right  to  universal  obedience 
was  the  inalienable  attribute  of  the  Roman 


Pontiffs,  of  whom,  as  the  supreme  earthly 
suzerain,  emperors  and  kings  held  their 
crowns,  patriarchs  and  bishops  their  mi¬ 
tres,  and  held  them  not  mediately  through 
each  other,  but  immediately  as  tenants  in 
capite  from  the  one  legitimate  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  great  Apostle. 

In  turning  over  the  collection  of  the 
epistles  of  Hildebrand,  we  are  every  where 
met  by  this  doctrine  asserted  in  a  tone  of 
the  calmest  dignity  and  the  most  serene 
conviction.  Thus  he  informs  the  French 
monarch  that  every  house  in  his  kingdom 
owed  to  Peter,  as  their  father  and  pastor, 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  penny,  and  he  com¬ 
mands  his  legates  to  collect  it  in  token  of 
the  subjection  of  France  to  the  Holy  See. 
He  assures  Solomon  the  King  of  Hungary, 
that  his  territories  are  the  property  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church.  Solomon  being  in¬ 
credulous  and  refractory,  was  dethroned 
by  his  competitor  for  the  Hungarian  crown 
His  more  prudent  successor,  Ladislaus, 
j  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  the 
Pope,  and  paid  him  tribute.  To  Corsica 
a  legate  is  sent  to  govern  the  demesnes  of 
the  Papacy  in  the  island,  and  to  recover 
j  the  rest  of  it  from  the  Saracens.  To  the 
Sardinians  an  account  is  dispatched  of  her 
title  to  their  obedience,  with  menaces  of  a 
Norman  invasion  if  it  should  be  withheld. 
On  Demetrius,  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  we  find 
him  conferring  the  kingly  title,  reserving  a 
yearly  payment  of  two  hundred  pieces  of 
silver  ‘  to  the  holy  Pope  Gregory,  and  his 
successors  lawfully  elected,  as  supreme 
lords  of  the  Dalmatian  kingdom.’  Among 
the  visitors  of  Rome  was  a  youth  described 
in  one  of  these  epistles  as  son  of  the  King 
of  Russia.  The  letter  informs  the  sovereign 
so  designated,  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
young  Prince,  the  Pontiff*  had  administered 
to  him  the  oath  of  fealty  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors,  not  doubting  that  ‘  it  would 
be  approved  by  the  king  and  all  the  lords 
of  his  kingdom,  since  the  Apostle  would 
henceforth  regard  their  country  as  his  own, 
an<l  defend  it  accordingly.’  From  Sweno 
the  Dane  he  exacted  a  promise  of  subjec¬ 
tion.  From  the  recently  converted  Poland- 
ers  he  demanded,  and  received,  as  sovereign 
lord  of  the  country,  an  annual  tribute  of  an 
hundred  marks  in  silver.  From  every  part 
of  the  European  continent.  Bishops  are 
summoned  by  these  imperial  missives  to 
Rome,  and  there  are  either  condemned 
and  deposed,  or  absolved  and  confirmed  in 
their  sees.  In  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Germany,  we  find  his  legates  exercis.ng 
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the  same  power  ;  and  the  correspondence 
records  many  a  stern  rebuke,  sometimes 
for  their  undue  remissness,  sometimes  for 
their  misapplied  severity.  The  rescripts  of 
Trajan  scarcely  exhibit  a  firmer  assurance 
both  of  the  right  and  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  every  other  authority,  whether  secular 
or  sacerdotal,  tliroughout  the  civilized 
world. 

There  was,  however,  one  memorable  ex¬ 
ception.  Robert  the  Norman  conqueror 
of  Sicily,  and  William  the  Norman  con¬ 
queror  of  England,  steeped  in  blood  and 
sacrilege,  were  the  most  shameless  and 
cruel  of  usurpers.  The  groans  and  curses 
of  the  oppressed  cried  aloud  for  vengeance 
against  them.  But  the  apostolic  inidgna- 
tion,  though  roused  by  the  active  vices  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  apathetic  depravity 
of  Philip  of  France,  had  for  these  tyrants 
no  menaces  of  ghostly  wrath,  no  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  repentance.  Robert  was  embraced 
and  honored  as  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome. 
William  was  addressed  in  the  blandest  ac¬ 
cents  of  esteem  and  tenderness.  ‘  You 
exhibit  towards  us’  (such  is  the  style)  *  the 
attachment  of  a  dutiful  son,  yea,  of  a  son 
whose  heart  is  moved  by  the  love  of  his 
mother.  Therefore,  my  beloved  son,  let 
your  conduct  be  all  that  your  language  has 
been.  Let  what  you  have  promised  be  ef¬ 
fectually  performed.’  The  injunction  was 
not  disobeyed,  for  even  of  promises  the  grim 
conqueror  of  the  north  had  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  parsimonious.  As  Duke  of  Normandy 
he  remitted  to  the  Pope  the  amount  of  cer¬ 
tain  dues.  As  King  of  England  he  indig- 
nantly  refused  the  required  oath  of  fealty. 

‘  I  hold  my  kingdom  of  God  and  of  my 
sword,’  was  his  stern  and  decisive  answer. 
Something  the  papal  legate  dared  to  mutter 
of  the  worthlessness  of  gold  without  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  but  the  gold  was  accepted  and  the 
disobedience  endured.  These  were  not  the 
days  of  John-,  surnamed  Lackland ;  and  for 
Innocent  the  Third  was  reserved  by  his  great 
predecessor  the  glory  of  receiving,  from  an 
English  sovereign  on  his  bended  knee,  the 
crown  which,  on  the  head  of  William, 
challenged  equal  honors  with  the  papal 
tiara.  For  concessions  favorable  to  his 
hopes  of  unlimited  dominion,  the  Pontiff 
turned  to  a  sovereign  whose  crimes  no 
triumphs  had  sanctified,  and  no  heroism 
redeemed. 

A'exander’s  citation  had  been  despised 
by  Henry,  and  was  not  revived  by  Hilde¬ 
brand.  Every  post  from  Germany  brought 
fresh  proof  that,  without  the  use  of  weapons 
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so  hazardous,  the  Emperor  must,  ere  long, 
be  reduced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Rome  on 
such  terms  as  Rome  might  see  fit  to  dic¬ 
tate.  Dark  as  were  the  middle  ages;  the 
German  court  had  light  enough  (if  we  may 
credit  the  chroniclers)  to  anticipate  our 
own  enlightened  Irish  policy.  The  ancient 
chiefs  of  Saxony  were  imprisoned,  their 
estates  confiscated,  and  granted  to  absent 
lords  and  prelates.  Tithe  proctors  hovered 
like  birds  of  prey  over  the  Saxon  fields. 

A  project  was  formed  for  driving  the  ancient 
inhabitants  into  a  Saxon  pale,  and  for  con¬ 
verting  the  land  into  a  great  Swabian  co¬ 
lony.  Castles  frowned  on  every  height. 
Their  garrisons  pillaged  and  enslaved  the 
helpless  people.  Alliances  were  formed 
with  the  Bavarian  and  the  Dane  to  crush 
a  race  hated  for  their  former  pre-eminence, 
and  despised  for  their  recent  sufferings. 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  paral¬ 
lel  but  discord  and  dejection  amongst  the 
intended  victims. 

Groaning  under  the  oppressions,  and 
penetrating  the  designs  of  their  sovereign, 
the  Saxons  solicited  for  their  leaders  an 
audience  at  Goslar.  The  appointed  day 
arrived.  The  deputies  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  palace.  Henry  was  engaged 
at  a  game  of  hazard,  and  bade  them  wait 
till  he  had  played  it  out.  A  stern  and  in¬ 
dignant  demand  for  justice  repelled  the  in¬ 
sult.  A  second  time,  in  all  the  insolence 
of  youth,  Henry  returned  a  contemptuous 
answer.  In  a  few  hours  he  found  himself 
blockaded  at  his  castle  of  Hartzburg  by  a 
vast  assemblage  of  armed  men,  under  the 
command  of  Otho  of  Nordhim,  the  Tell  or 
Hofer  of  his  native  land. 

Escaping  with  difficulty,  the  Emperor 
traversed  WesternGermany  to  collect  forces 
for  crushing  the  Saxon  insurgents.  But 
the  spell  of  his  Imperial  name  and  of  his 
noble  presence  were  broken.  The  crimes 
of  a  defeated  fugitive  were  unpardonable. 
His  allies  miide  common  cause  with  the 
Saxons,  whom  they  had  so  lately  leagued 
to  destroy.  Long  repressed  resentment 
burst  out  in  the  grossest  indignities  against 
the  recreant  sovereign.  Unworthy  to  wear 
his  spurs  or  his  crown,  (so  ran  the  popular 
arraignment,)  he  descended  at  a  step  from 
the  summit  of  human  greatness  almost  to 
}  the  condition  of  an  outcast  from  human 
society.  A  Diet  had  been  summoned  for 
his  deposition.  His  sceptre  had  been  offer¬ 
ed  to  Rudolf  of  Swabia.  A  few  days  more, 
and  his  crown,  if  not  his  life,  had  been  for¬ 
feited,  when  an  opportune  illness  and  a 
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rumor  of  liis  death  awakened  the  dormant  j  ciplined  army.  The  Imperialists  declined 
feelings  of  reverence  and  compassion,  j  the  unequal  encounter.  Again  Henry  was 
Haggard  from  disease,  abject  in  appear- 1  reduced  to  capitulate.  Iluinhled  a  second 
ance,  destitute,  deserted,  and  unhappy,  he '  time  before  his  subjects,  he  bound  himself 
presented  himself  to  the  citizens  of  Worms,  j  to  dismantle  his  fortresses,  to  withdraw  his 
The  ebbing  tide  of  loyalty  rushed  violently  j  garrisons,  to  restore  the  confiscated  fiefs, 
back  into  its  wonted  channels.  Shouts  of  j  to  confirm  their  ancient  Saxon  priv  ileges, 
welcome  ran  along  the  walls.  Every  house- ,  and  to  grant  an  amnesty  unlimited  and 
top  rang  with  acclamations.  Women  wept  |  universal. 

over  his  wrongs.  Men-at-arins  devoted  The  treaty  of  Gerstungen  (so  it  was 
their  lives,  rich  burghers  their  purses,  to  called)  was  dictated  by  animosity  and  dis- 
his  cause.  The  Diet  was  dissolved,  llu-  trust,  and  was  carried  into  execution  by 
dolf  fled,  and  it  remained  for  Henry  to  ;  the  conquerors  in  the  spirit  of  vindictive 
practise,  on  his  recovered  throne,  the  les- i  triumph.  They  expelled  from  his  residence 
sons  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  ad-  at  Goslar  their  dejected  king  and  his  house- 
versity.  hold,  and  destroyed  the  town  of  llartzburg 

Those  lessons  had  been  unfolded  and  with  its  royal  sepulchre,  where  lay  the 
enforced  by  the  parental  admonitions  ofj  bones  of  his  infant  son,  and  of  others  of 
Gregory.  The  royal  penitent  answered  by 
promises  of  amendment,  ‘  full’  (as  the  Pope 
declared)  ‘  of  sweetness  and  of  duty.’  Nor 
was  this  a  mere  lip  homage.  To  prove 
his  sincerity,  he  abandoned  to  the  Pope 
the  government  of  the  great  see  and  city 
of  Milan,  the  strongest  hold  of  the  Imperi¬ 
alists  in  Italy.  A  single  desire  engrossed 
the  heart  of  Henry.  No  sacrifice  seemed 
too  costly  which  might  enable  him  to  inflict 
an  overwhelming  vengeance  on  the  Saxon 
people ;  no  price  excessive  by  which  he 
could  purchase  the  aid,  or  at  least  the  neu¬ 
trality,  of  Hildebrand  in  the  impending  and  desecrated  the  sepulchres  of  his  fore¬ 
struggle.  The  concessions  were  accepted  fathers.  Gregory  watched  the  gathering 
by  the  Pope,  the  motive  understood,  and  tempest  of  civil  war,  received  the  appeals 
the  equivalent  rendered.  With  gracious  of  the  contending  parties,  and  answered 
words  to  the  Emperor  and  to  Rudolf,  with  both  by  renewed  injunctions  of  obedience 
pacific  councils  and  vague  promises  to  the 
Saxons,  the  Pope  retired  from  all  further 
intervention  in  a  strife  of  which  it  remain¬ 
ed  for  him  to  watch  the  issue  and  to  reap 
the  advantage. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter 
that  Henry,  hoping  to  surprise  the  insur-  patronage  of  the  Church.  Henry  promised 
gents,  marched  from  Worms  at  the  head  of  obedience.  The  legates  then  convoked  a 
forces  furnished  by. the  wealth  and  zeal  of  national  Synod,  to  be  held  in  Germany  un- 
that  faithful  city.  Drifts  of  snow  obstruct-  der  their  own  presidency.  To  this  en- 
ed  his  advance.  The  frozen  streams  could  croachment  also,  Henry  submitted.  Are- 
no  longer  turn  the  mills  on  which  he  de-  monstrance  against  it  from  the  Archbishop 
pended  for  subsistence.  Meteors  blazed  of  Bremen  was  answered  by  a  legantine 
in  the  skies,  and  the  dispirited  soldiers  sentence  suspending  him  from  his  see. 
trembled  at  such  accumulated  omens  of  Still  the  Emperor  was  passive.  Another 
disaster.  In  that  anxious  host,  one  bosom  sentence  of  the  papal  ambassadors  exiled 
only  was  heedless  of  danger,  and  uncon-  from  the  court,  and  presence  of  Henry,  five 
scious  of  suffering.  He,  who  had  hitherto  of  his  councillors  whom  Alexander  had  ex- 
been  known  only  as  a  profligate  and  luxu-  communicated.  No  signal  of  resistance 
rious  youth,  now  urged  on  his  followers  was  given  by  their  insulted  sovereign, 
through  cold,  disease,  and  famine,  to  the  Edicts  for  the  government  of  the  Teutonic 
Saxon  frontier.  But  there  Otho  awaited  Church  were  promulgated  without  the  usual 
him  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  well-dis-  courtesy  of  asking  his  concurrence.  They 


to  himself,  lo  the  Saxons  he  sent  homi¬ 
lies,  to  the  Emperor  an  embassy,  graced  by 
the  name  and  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
Agnes.  She  bore  a  papal  mandate  to  her 
son  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  restore  to  its  lawful  channels  the 


his  nearest  kindred.  The  graves  were 
broken  open,  aud  their  ghastly  contents 
exposed  to  shameful  and  inhuman  con¬ 
tumelies — a  w  ild  revenge,  and  a  too  plausi¬ 
ble  pretext  for  a  fearful  and  not  distant  re¬ 
tribution. 

Henry  returned  to  his  Rhenish  provinces 
to  meditate  vengeance.  Reckless  of  any 
remoter  danger  in  which  the  indulgence  of 
1  that  fierce  passion  might  involve  him,  he 
invoked  the  arbitrement  of  Hildebrand,  and 
called  on  him  to  excommunicate  the  sacri¬ 
legious  race  who  had  burned  the  church 
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provoked  from  him  no  show  of  resentment, 
'rheir  work  accomplished,  the  legates  then 
returned  to  Home,  the  messengers" of  suc¬ 
cesses  more  important  than  any  former 
Pope  had  ventured  to  contemplate  over  the 
authority  of  the  Ca3sar.  Applause,  hon¬ 
ors,  prel’erments  rewarded  her  associates ; 
while  to  Agnes  herself  were  given  as¬ 
surances  of  celestial  joy,  and  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  place  among  the  choristers  of  hea¬ 
ven. 

Her  less  aspiring  son  fed  his  mind  with 
hopes  of  vengeance,  rendered  as  he  thought 
more  sure  by  ail  his  concessions  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Pontiff.  Twice,  indeed,  he  had  re¬ 
coiled  ignominiously  I'roni  the  Saxon  fron¬ 
tier.  But  from  defeat  itself  he  might  draw 
the  means  of  victory.  By  the  great  feuda¬ 
tories  of  the  Empire,  the  spectacle  of  armed 
peasants  and  wealthy  burghers  imposing 
terms  of  peace  on  the  successor  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  had  been  regarded  with  proud  scorn 
and  indignation.  They  resented  the  rising 
fame  and  influence  of  Otho.  He  and  his 
followers  might  become  strong  enough  to 
resume  by  arms  the  estates  they  had  lost  by 
confiscation.  Rumors  were  already  rife  of 
such  designs.  To  fan  these  flames,  and 
deepen  these  alarms,  to  excite  among  rest¬ 
less  chiefs  and  predatory  bands  the  appetite 
for  war  and  plunder,  became  the  easy  and 
successful  labor  of  the  impatient  Emperor. 
At  Henry’s  summons,  tho  whole  strength  of 
Germany  collected  on  the  Elbe  to  crush  in 
his  quarrel  the  power  they  had  so  lately 
aided  to  depose  him.  There  were  to  be 
seen  the  crucifix  of  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  and 
there  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Archbishop, 
of  Mentz.  There  Guelph,  the  Bavarian, 
raised  his  ducal  standard  to  reconquer  the 
broad  lands  restored  to  their  former  owners 
by  the  treaty  of  Gerstungen.  There,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  chivalry  of  Lorraine,  and 
restored  by  the  Emperor  to  that  forfeited 
principality,  Godfrey  repaid  the  boon  by 
the  desertion  of  the  alliance,  conjugal  as 
well  as  political,  which  bound  him  to  the 
House  of  Tuscany.  There  appeared  the 
King  of  Hungary,  lured  by  the  hope  of  new 
provinces  to  be  assigned  to  him  on  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Saxony.  And  there,  in 
the  centre  of  countless  pennons,  came  Ru¬ 
dolf,  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  the  prince  whose 
throne  lie  had  so  recently  endeavored  to 
usurp. 

The  tide  of  war  rolled  on  towards  the  de¬ 
voted  land.  It  had  been  saved,  if  penitence, 
humility,  and  prayer  were  of  the  same  pow¬ 
er  in  the  courts  of  earth  as  in  those  of 
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heaven.  It  had  been  saved,  if  courage  gath¬ 
ered  from  despair,  and  guided  by  patriotism, 
could  have  availed  against  such  a  confed¬ 
eracy  of  numbers  and  of  discipline.  But 
prayer  was  vain,  and  patriotism  impotent. 
A  long  summer’s  day  had  reached  its  close, 
when,  under  the  command  of  their  great 
leader  Otho,  the  Saxon  lines  approached 
the  Unstrut.  On  the  opposite  banks  of  that 
stream  the  Imperialists  had  already  encamp¬ 
ed.  Neither  army  was  aware  of  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  other,  and  Henry  had  retired  to 
rest,  when  Rudolf  roused  him  with  the  in¬ 
telligence  that  the  insurgent  forces  were  at 
hand,  unarmed,  and  heedless  of  their  dan¬ 
ger,  the  ready  prey  of  a  sudden  and  imme¬ 
diate  attack.  The  Emperor  threw  himself 
in  a  transport  of  gratitude  at  the  feet  of  his 
adviser,  and  leaping  on  his  horse,  led  for¬ 
ward  his  forces  to  the  promised  victory. 

In  this  strange  world  of  ours,  tragedies, 
of  which  the  dire  plot  and  dark  catastrophe 
might  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  hell,  are 
not  seldom  depicted  by  historical  drama¬ 
tists,  in  colors  clear  and  brilliant  as  those 
which  may  be  imagined  to  repose  over  Par¬ 
adise.  One  of  the  mitred  combatants  has 
sung,  and  Lambert,  the  chronicler  of  As- 
chafnaburg,  has  narrated,  the  battle  of  the 
Unstrut.  The  Bishop’s  hexameters  have 
all  the  charm  which  usually  belongs  to  epis¬ 
copal  charges.  But  Lambert  is  among  the 
most  graphic  and  animated  of  historians. 
His  picture  of  the  field  glows  with  his  own 
military  ardor,  and  is  thronged  with  inci¬ 
dents  and  with  figures  which  might  well  be 
transferred  to  the  real  canvass.  Among 
them  we  distinguish  the  ill-arranged  Saxon 
lines  broken,  flying,  and  again  forming  at  the 
voice  of  Otho  as  it  rises  above  the  tumult, 
and  then  rushing  after  him  with  naked 
swords,  and  naked  bosoms,  on  the  main 
battle  of  the  triumphant  invaders.  And 
still  the  eye  follows  Otho  wherever  there 
are  fainting  hearts  to  rally,  or  a  fierce  on¬ 
slaught  to  repel ; — and  wc  seem  almost  to 
hear  the  shrill  Swabian  war-cry  from  the 
van  of  the  Imperial  host,  w  here  by  a  proud 
hereditary  right  they  had  claimed  to  stand; 
and  Rudolf  their  leader,  the  very  minister 
of  death,  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  the  car¬ 
nage,  himself,  as  if  in  covenant  with  the 
grave,  unharmed ;  and  in  the  agony  and 
crisis  of  the  strife,  Henry  the  idol,  to  whom 
his  bloody  sacrifice  is  offered,  is  seen  in 
Lambert’s  battle-piece,  leaping  at  the  head 
of  his  reserve  on  his  exhausted  enemies, 
sw'eeping  whole  ranks  into  confused  mass¬ 
es,  and  amidst  shrieks,  and-  groans,  and 
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fruitless  prayers,  and  fruitless  curses,  im-  prelates  the  other  acts  of  the  council,  but 
inolating  them  to  his  insatiable  revenge.  passed  over  in  silence  the  great  edict  for 
The  sun  went  down  on  that  Aceldama  which  they  had  been  assembled,  and  by 
amidst  the  exulations  of  the  victorious  al-  which  they  were  to  be  immortalized.  U 
lies.  It  rose  on  them  the  following  morn-  reposed  in  the  [*apal  Chancery  as  an  au- 
ing  agitated  by  grief,  by  discord,  and  by  thority  to  be  invoked  at  a  more  convenient 
disaffection.  Many  nobles  who  had  fought  season,  and  in  the  mean  time  as  a  text  for 
the  day  before  under  the  Imperial  banner,  the  devout  to  revere,  and  for  the  learned 
were  stretched  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  to  interpret.  To  Hildebrand  it  belonged 
enthusiasm  of  the  Saxons  had  proved  at  neither  to  expound  nor  to  threaten,  but 
how  fearful  a  price,  if  at  all,  the  selfish  to  act. 

ends  of  the  confederacy  must  be  attained.  The  Bishop  of  Lucca  was  dead  :  the 
'riiey  mourned  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  Pope  nominated  his  successor.  The  Bishop 
eyes  of  Germany.  Silently  but  rapidly  the  of  Bamberg  was  accused  of  simony  ;  the 
armament  dissolved.  Godfrey  alone  re-  Pope  suspended  him.  The  Archbishop  of 
mained  to  prosecute  the  war.  With  his  aid  Bremen  still  denied  the  right  of  Papal 
it  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  A  legates  to  preside  in  a  German  synod  :  the 
capitulation  placed  Otho  and  the  other  Pope  deprived  him  of  his  see  and  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Emperor’s  power.  With  holy  sacraments.  The  Bishops  of  Pavia, 
their  persons  secured,  their  estates  for-  Turin,  and  Placentia  adhered  to  Ilonorius : 
feited,  and  their  resources  destroyed,  he  the  Pope  deposed  them.  Henry’s  five  ex- 
returned  to  join  with  the  loyal  citizens  of  iled  councillors  gave  no  signs  of  repent- 
Worms  in  chanting  the  ‘  ’J'e  Deum  lauda-  ance  :  the  Pope  again  excommunicated 
mus.’  The  same  sacred  strain  had  but  a  them.  The  Normans  invaded  the  Roman 
few  days  before  celebrated  at  Rome  a  still  territory  :  the  Pope  assailed  them  by  a 
more  important  and  enduring  victory.  solemn  anathema.  Philip  of  France  con- 
Gregory  had  rightly  judged,  that  while  tinned  to  indulge  himself,  and  to  pillage 
the  rival  princes  were  immersed  in  civil  j  every  one  else  :  the  Pope  upbraided  and 
war,  he  might  securely  convene  the  princes  j  menaced  him.  Thus  with  maledictions, 
of  the  Church  to  give  effect  to  designs  of  i  sometimes  as  deadly  as  the  Pomptine  mi- 
far  deeper  significance.  The  long  aisles  j  asma,  sometimes  as  innocuous  as  the  Medi- 
of  the  Lateral!  were  crowded  with  grave  j  terranean  breeze,  he  waged  war  with  his 
Canonists  and  mitred  Abbots,  with  Bishops  antagonists,  and  exercised  in  reality  the 
and  Cardinals,  with  the  high  functionaries,  powers  which  he  yet  hesitated  to  assert  in 
and  the  humble  apparitors  of  the  Pa[)al  words. 

State.  Proudly  eminent  above  them  all.  To  the  conipieror  of  Saxony  these  en- 
sat  the  Vicar  and  Vicegerent  of  the  King  croachments  and  anathemas  of  the  Pontiff 
of  Kings.  Masses  were  sung,  and  homilies  appeared  more  offensive  than  formidable, 
were  delivered,  and  rites  were  performed.  He  retaliated  rather  by  scorn  than  by  active 
of  which  the  origin  might  be  traced  back  hostility.  He  heaped  favors  on  his  own  ex- 
to  the  worship  of  the  Capitolirie  Jove;  and  communicated  councillors — sent  one  of  his 
then  was  enacted  by  the  ecclesiastical  chaplains  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne — no- 
Senate,  a  law,  not  unlike  the  most  arro-  initiated  an  obscure  and  scandalous  member 
gant  of  those  which  eleven  centuries  be-  of  his  own  household  for  the  princely  mitre 
fore  had  been  promulgated  in  the  Capitol,  of  Cologne,  and  forbade  his  Saxon  subjects 
It  forbade  the  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth  to  appeal  to  Rome  even  in  cases  exclusively 
to  exercise  their  ancient  right  of  investiture  ecclesiastical.  To  Henry,  the  Poritilfseem- 
of  any  spiritual  dignity,  and  transferred  to  ed  an  angry,  arrogant,  vituperative,  old 
the  Pope  alone  a  patronage  and  an  influ-  man,  best  to  be  encountered  by  contempt, 
ence  more  than  suflicient  to  balance  within  To  Gregory,  the  Emperor  appeared  as  the 
their  own  dominions  all  the  powers  of  all  feeble  and  unconscious  agent  in  a  providen- 
the  monarchs  of  Christendom.  In  the  tial  scheme  for  subjecting  the  secular  to  the 
darkest  hours  of  Imperial  despotism,  the  spiritual  dynasty.  To  such  as  could  read 
successors  of  Julius  had  never  enjoyed  or  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  was  evident  that, 
demanded  an  authority  so  wide  or  so  abso-  on  either  side,  this  contempt  was  inis- 
lute.  Even  the  daring  spirit  by  which  it  j  placed,  and  that  a  long  and  sanguinary  con- 
had  been  dictated,  drew  back  from  the  im-  flict  drew  near,  by  which  the  future  desti- 
mediate  publication  of  such  a  decree.  The  nies  of  the  world  would  be  determined. 
Pope  intimated  to  the  German  court  and  Events  hurried  rapidly  onward  to  that 
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crisis.  Complaints  were  preferred  to  the 
Holy  See  of  crimes  committed  by  Henry 
against  the  Saxon  Church  which  cried  for 
vengeance,  and  of  vices  practised  by  him 
in  private,  which  rendered  him  unfit  for 
communion  with  his  fellow  Christians, 
(iregory  cited  the  Emperor  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  him  to  answer  these  charges.  The 
Emperor,  if  we  may  believe  the  papal  his¬ 
torians,  answered  by  an  attempt  to  as¬ 
sassinate  the  author  of  so  presumptuous  a 
citation. 

On  Christmas  eve,  in  the  year  1075,  the 
city  of  Home  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
tempest.  Not  even  the  full  moon  of  Italy 
could  penetrate  the  dense  mass  of  superin¬ 
cumbent  clouds.  Darkness  brooded  over 
the  land,  and  the  trembling  spectators  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was 
about  to  dawn.  In  this  war  of  the  elements, 
however,  two  processions  were  seen  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the 
aged  Hildebrand,  conducting  a  few  priests 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgo  Dei- 
para.  The  other  was  preceded  by  Cencius, 
a  Roman  noble.  His  followers  were  armed 
as  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  At  each 
pause  in  the  roar  of  the  tempest  might  be 
heard  the  hallelujahs  of  the  worshippers, 
or  the  voice  of  the  Pontiff  pouring  out  be¬ 
nedictions  on  the  little  flock  which  knelt 
before  him — when  the  •  arm  of  Cencius 
grasped  his  person,  and  the  sword  of  some 
yet  more  daring  ruflian  inflicted  a  wound 
on  his  forehead.  Bound  with  cords,  strip¬ 
ped  of  his  sacred  vestments,  beaten,  and 
subjected  to  the  basest  indignities,  the 
venerable  minister  of  Christ  was  carried 
to  a  fortified  mansion  within  the  walls  of 
the  city,  again  to  be  removed  at  daybreak  to 
exile  (w  to  death.  Women  were  there  with 
women’s  sympathy  and  kindly  offices,  but 
they  were  rudely  put  aside,  and  a  drawn 
sword  was  already  aimed  at  the  Pontiff’s 
bosom,  when  the  cries  of  a  fierce  multitude 
threatening  to  burn  or  batter  down  the 
house,  arrested  the  arm  of  the  assassin.  An 
arrow,  discharged  from  below,  reached, 
and  slew  him.  The  walls  rocked  beneath 
the  strokes  of  the  maddened  populace,  and 
Cencius,  falling  at  the  prisoner’s  feet,  be¬ 
came  himself  a  supplicant  for  pardon  and 
for  life. 

In  profound  silence  and  undisturbed  se¬ 
renity,  Hildebrand  had  thus  far  submitted  to 
these  atrocious  indignities.  The  occa¬ 
sional  raising  of  his  eyes  towards  heaven, 
alone  indicated  his  consciousness  of  them. 
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But  to  the  supplication  of  his  prostrate 
enemy  he  returned  an  instant  and  a  calm 
assurance  of  forgiveness  ;  he  rescued  Cen¬ 
cius  from  the  exasperated  besiegers,  dis¬ 
missed  him  in  safety  and  in  peace,  and 
returned  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  Roman  people  to  complete  the  in¬ 
terrupted  solemnities  of  Santa  Maria  Mag¬ 
giore. 

That  Henry  instigated  this  crime,  is  a 
charge  of  which  no  proof  is  extant,  and  to 
which  all  probabilities  are  opposed.  But 
it  was  current  at  the  time  ;  and  the  con¬ 
test  thenceforw’ard  assumed  all  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  personal  animosity.  To  the  charges 
of  sacrilege,  impurity,  and  assassination, 
preferred  against  the  Emperor,  his  partisans 
answered  by  denouncing  the  Pope  himself, 
at  a  Synod  convened  at  Worms,  as  base- 
born,  and  as  guilty  of  murder,  simony,  ne¬ 
cromancy  and  devil  worship,  of  habitual, 
though  concealed,  profligacy,  and  of  an 
impious  profanation  of  the  Eucharist.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  fame  of  Gregory,  his  ene¬ 
mies  have  written  a  book.  Cardinal  Ben- 
no,  one  of  the  most  inveterate,  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  a  compendium  of  all  those 
synodal  invectives.  The  guilt  of  a  base 
birth  is  established  ;  for  Hildebrand’s  father 
was  a  carpenter  in  the  little  Tuscan  town 
of  Saone.  The  other  imputations  are  re¬ 
futed  by  the  evident  malignity  of  the  writer, 
and  by  the  utter  failure,  or  the  wild  extra¬ 
vagance,  of  his  proofs. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  judgment  of 
the  Synod  of  Worms.  A  debate,  of  two 
days’  continuaance,  closed  with  an  unani¬ 
mous  vote  that  Gregory  the  Seventh  should 
be  abjured  and  deposed.  Henry  fir.st  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  form  of  abjuration. 
Then  each  Archbishop,  Bishop,  and  Ab¬ 
bot,  rising  in  his  turn,  subscribed  the  same 
fiUal  scroll.  Scarcely  was  the  assembly 
di.ssolved,  before  Imperial  messengers  were 
on  their  w'ay  lo  secure  the  concurrence  of 
other  Churches,  and  the  support  of  the 
temporal  princes.  On  every  side,  but  es¬ 
pecially  in  Northern  Italy,  a  fierce  and 
sudden  flame  attested  the  long  mouldering 
resentment  of  the  priests  whom  the  Pope 
had  divorced  from  tlieir  w  ives  ;  of  the  lords 
whose  simoniacal  traffic  he  had  arrested  ; 
of  the  princes  whose  Norman  invaders  he 
had  cherished ;  of  ecclesiastics  whom  his 
haughty  demeanor  had  incensed  ;  of  the 
licentious  whom  his  discipline  had  revolt¬ 
ed  ;  and  of  the  patriotic  w  horn  his  ambition 
had  alarmed.  The  abjuration  of  Worms 
was  adopted  with  enthusiasm  by  another 
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Synod  at  Piacenza.  Oaths  of  awful  sig¬ 
nificance  cemented  the  confederacy.  Acts 
of  desperate  hostility  bore  witness  to  their 
determination  to  urge  the  quarrel  to  ex¬ 
tremities.  Not  a  day  was  to  be  lost  in 
intimating  to  Gregory  that  the  apostolic 
sceptre  had  fallen  from  his  hands,  and 
that  the  Christian  Church  was  once  more 
free. 

It  was  now  the  second  week  in  Lent,  in 
the  jear  1070.  From  his  throne,  beneath  j 
the  sculptured  roof  of  the  Vatican,  Gregory, 
arrayed  in  the  rich  mantle,  the  pall,  and 
the  other  mystic  vestments  of  pontifical  { 
dominion,  looked  down  the  far-receding  j 
aisle  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  the  long  ar- 
rav  of  ecclesiastical  Lords  and  Princes,  be- 
fore  whom  ‘  Henry  King  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  calling  himself  Emperor,’  had  been 
summoned  to  appear,  not  as  their  sovereign 
to  receive  their  homage,  but  as  a  culprit  to 
await  their  sentence.  As  he  gazed  on  that 
new  senate,  asserting  a  jurisdiction  so  ma¬ 
jestic — and  listened  to  harmonies  which 
might  not  unfitly  have  accompanied  the 
worship  of  Eden — and  joined  in  anthems 
w'hich  in  far  distant  ages  had  been  sung  by 
blessed  saints  in  their  dark  crypts,  and  by  tri¬ 
umphant  martyrsin  their  dying  agonies — and 
inhaled  the  incense  symbolical  of  the  pray¬ 
ers  offered  by  tlie  Catholic  Church  to  her 
eternal  Head — what  wonder,  if,  under  the  in¬ 
toxicating  influence  of  such  a  scene  and  of 
such  an  hour,  the  old  man  believed  that  he 
was  himself  the  apostolic  Rock  on  which 
her  foundations  were  laid,  and  that  his 
cause  and  person  were  sacred  as  the  will, 
and  invincible  as  the  power,  of  heaven  it¬ 
self?  The  ‘  Veni  Creator’  was  on  the  lips 
of  the  papal  choir,  when  Roland,  an  envoy 
from  the  Synods  of  Worms  and  Piacenza, 
presented  himself  before  the  assembled 
liierarchy  of  Rome.  His  demeanor  was 
fierce,  and  his  speech  abrupt.  ‘  The  King 
and  the  united  Bishops  both  of  Germany 
and  Italy,’  (such  was  his  apostrophe  to  the 
Pope,)  transmit  to  thee  this  command  : — 
Descend  without  delay  from  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter.  Abandon  the  usurped  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  such 
honors  none  must  aspire  without  the  gen¬ 
eral  choice  and  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor. 
'Phen  addressing  the  conclave — ‘  To  you, 
brethren,’  he  said,  ‘  it  is  commanded,  that 
at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  ye  present  your¬ 
selves  before  the  King  my  master,  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pope  and  father  from  his  hands. 
This  pretended  pastor  is  a  ravenous  wolf.’ 
A  brief  pause  of  mute  astonishment  gave 
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way  to  shouts  of  fury.  Sw  ords  were  drawn, 
and  the  audacious  herald  was  about  to  ex¬ 
piate  his  temerity  with  his  blood.  But 
Gregory  descended  from  his  throne  ;  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  hands  of  Roland  the  letters 
of  the  Synods,  and  resuming  his  seat,  read 
them  in  a  clear  and  deliberate  voice  to  the 
indignant  council.  Again  the  sacred  edifice 
rang  with  a  tenjpest  of  passionate  invective. 
Again  swords  were  drawn  on  Roland,  and 
again  the  storm  was  composed  by  the  voice 
of  the  Pontiff.  He  spoke  of  prophecies  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  contumacy  of  the  King  and  in 
the  troubles  of  the  faithful.  He  assured  them, 
that  victory  would  reward  their  zeal,  or 
divine  consolations  soothe  their  defeat : 
but  whether  victory  or  defeat  should  be 
their  doom,  the  time,  he  said,  had  come, 
when  the  avenging  sword  must  be  drawn 
to  smite  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  his 
Church. 

The  speaker  ceased,  and  turned  for  ap¬ 
probation,  or  at  least  for  acquiescence,  not 
to  the  enthusicistic  throng  of  mitred  or  of 
armed  adherents,  but  to  one  who,  even  in 
that  eventful  moment,  divided  with  himself 
the  gaze  and  the  sympathy  of  that  illustri¬ 
ous  assemblage.  For  by  his  side,  though 
i  in  an  inferior  station,  sat  Aejnes  the  Em- 
I  press-mother,  brought  there  to  w  itness  and 
to  ratify  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  on 
her  only  child,  whom  she  ha<i  borne  amidst 
the  proudest  hopes,  and  trained  for  empire 
beneath  the  griefs  and  anxieties  of  widow¬ 
hood.  She  bore,  or  strove  to  bear  herself 
as  a  daughter  of  the  (Church,  but  could  not 
forget  that  she  was  the  mother  of  Henry, 
when,  in  all  the  impersonated  majesty  of 
that  holy  fellowship,  Hildebrand,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  with  a  voice  echoing, 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  Synod, 
through  the  remotest  arches  of  the  lofty 
pile,  invoked  the  holy  Peter,  prince  of  the 
apostles,  to  hear,  and  ‘  Mary  the  mother  of 
God,’  and  the  blessed  Paul  and  all  the 
saints  to  bear  witness,  while  for  the  honor 
and  defence  of  Christ’s  Church,  in  the. 
name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  and  by  the 
power  and  authority  of  Peter,  he  interdicted 
to  King  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Emperor, 
the  government  of  the  whole  realm  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy,  absolved  all  Christians 
from  their  oaths  and  allegiance  to  him,  and 
bound  him  with  the  bond  of  anathema, 

‘  that  the  nations  may  know  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  that  upon 
thy  rock  the  Son  o^the  living  God  hath 
built  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.’ 
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When  intelligence  of  the  deposition  of 
Henry  fir.»t  astounded  the  nations  of  Europe, 
the  glories  of  Pajtal  Rome  seemed  to  the 
multitude  to  have  been  madly  staked  on 
one  most  precarious  issue.  Men  foretold 
that  tlie  Emperor  would  promptly  and  sig¬ 
nally  punish  a  treason  so  audacious,  and 
that  the  Holy  See  would,  ere  long,  descend 
to  the  level  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Nor  did  the  wisest  deem  such  an¬ 
ticipations  ufireasonahle.  They  reflected 
that  Henry  was  still  in  the  very  prime  of 
life — that  he  posse.ssed  a  force  of  will  which 
habitual  luxury  had  not  in^paired,  and  a 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  his  j)Cople  which  the 
wildest  excess  t)f  vice  and  folly  had  not 
subverted — that  he  reigned  over  the  fairest 
and  the  wealthiest  portion  of  the  Continent 
— that  he  commanded  numerous  vassals, 
and  could  bring  into  the  field  powerlul 
armies — that  he  had  crushed  rebellion 
among  his  subjects,  and  had  no  rival  to 
dread  amonji  his  neighbors — and  that  the 
Papacy  had  flourished  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Imperial  crown,  the  authority  of  which 
had  been  so  arrogantly  defied,  and  the 
fierce  resentment  of  w  hich  was  now'  inevita¬ 
bly  to  be  encountered.  But  in  the  seeming 
strength  of  the  Imperial  resources,  there 
was  an  inherent  w’eakness,  and  in  the  seem¬ 
ing  weakness  of  the  Papal  cause,  a  latent 
but  invincible  strength.  Even  'Peutonic 
loyalty  had  been  undermined  by  the  cruel¬ 
ties,  the  faithlessness,  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  doom  of  the  op¬ 
pressor  was  upon  him.  The  cause  of  Gre¬ 
gory  was,  on  the  otlier  hand,  in  popular  es¬ 
timation,  the  cause  of  sanctity  and  of  truth, 
of  primeval  discipline  and  traditionary  rev¬ 
erence,  and  t!ie  Pope  himself  a  martyr, 
who,  in  all  the  majesty  of  superhuman 
power,  was  resolved  cither  to  repel  the 
spoiler  from  the  Christian  fold,  or  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep.  'Phat  these 
high  and  lofty  purpo.‘jes  really  animated  the 
soul,  or  kindled  the  imagination  of  him  to 
whom  they  were  thus  ascribed,  it  w’ould  be 
presumptuous  to  deny.  But  w  hatever  may 
have  been  his  reliance  on  the  promises  of 
heaven,  he  certaiidy  combined  with  it  a 
penetrating  insight  into  the  policy  of  earth. 
He  summoned  to  his  aid  his  Norman  feu- 
dateries,  and  invoked  the  succor  of  his 
Tuscan  allies.  She  who  now  reigned  in 
Tuscany  ntight  be  supposed  to  have  been 
called  into  being  for  the  single  purpose  ol 
sustaining,  like  anoili^r  Deborah  or  Judith, 
the  fainting  hopes  of  another  Israel. 

On  the  death  of  Boniface,  Duke  and 
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Marquis  of  Tuscany,  in  10.14,  his  states 
descended  to  his  only  surviving  child,  who, 
under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Great  Countess,’ 
ruled  there  until  her  own  death  in  111(5, 
first  in  tutelage,  then  in  conjunction  with 
her  mother  Beatrice,  and,  during  the  last 
thirty-nine  years  of  that  long  period,  in  h.er 
own  plenary  .and  undivided  right.  Though 
she  married  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  in  her 
youth,  and  Guelph  of  Bavaria  in  her  more 
mature  age,  neither  the  wit  and  military 
genius  of  her  first  husband,  nor  the  w  isdom 
and  dignity  of  his  successor,  could  win  the 
heart  of  Matilda.  Her  biographer  has 
entered  into  an  elaborate  inquiry  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  her 
nuptial  vows  with  two  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  princes  of  that  age,  she  lived  and 
died  as  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Even  they 
who  cannot  concur  with  him  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice  sublime,  will  admit  that  it 
was  at  least  opportune.  While  persuading 
the  clergy  to  put  away  their  w  ives,  she  her¬ 
self  repudiated  both  her  husbands.  The 
story,  indeed,  is  not  very  tractable.  Schools 
I  for  scandal  preceded,  as  they  have  survived, 
all  the  other  schools  of  modern  Italy;  and 
w’hoever  has  read  Goldasti’s  ‘  Replication 
for  the  Sacred  Caesarean  and  Royal  M.ajes- 
ty  of  the  Franks,’  is  aware  that  if  Florence 
had  then  possessed  a  comic  stage  and  an 
Aristophanes,  he  would  have  exhibited  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  great  Hildebrand 
in  the  chains  of  no  moaner  an  Aspasia  than 
the  great  Countess  of  Tuscany.  But 
large  as  is  the  space  occupied  by  this 
charge,  and  by  the  refutation  of  it,  in  the 
annals  of  those  times,  it  may  safely  be  re¬ 
jected  as  altogether  incredible  and  absurd. 
At  that  period,  the  anatomists  of  the  human 
heart  seemed  not  to  h.avc  described,  if  in¬ 
deed  they  had  detected,  that  hieropathic 
affection  so  familiarly  known  amoiifr  our- 
selves,  of  w  hich  the  female  spirit  is  the  seat, 
and  the  ministers  of  religioti  the  objects — 
a  flame  usually  as  pure  as  it  is  intense,  and 
which  burned  as  brightly  in  the  soul  of 
Matilda  eight  centuries  ago,  as  in  the  most 
ardent  of  the  f.ur  bosoms  which  it  warms 
and  animates  now.  She  was  in  truth  in 
love,  but  in  love  with  the  Papacy.  Six 
aged  Popes  successfully  acknowledged  and 
rejoiced  over  her,  at  once  the  most  zealous 
adherent  of  their  cause,  and  the  most  de¬ 
voted  worshipper  of  their  persons.  And 
well  might  those  holy  fathers  exult  in  such 
a  conquest.  Poets  in  their  dreams  have 
I  scarcely  imaged,  heroes  in  the  hour  of 
1  their  triumph  have  rarely  attained,  so  illus- 
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trious  a  trophy  of  their  genius  or  of  their  |  stractions  of  tlie  cloister ;  and  with  greater 
valor.  wisdom,  and  more  real  piety,  consecrated 

Tlie  life  of  Matilda  is  told  by  Donnizone,  |  herself  to  the  active  duties  of  her  princely 
a  member  of  her  household,  in  three  books  ,  ollice.  In  an  illiterate  age,  her  habits  of 
of  lamentable  hexameters,  and  by  Fioren-  study  were  such  that  she  could  make  herself 
tini,  an  antiquarian  and  genealogist  of  Luc- [  intelligible  to  all  the  troops  among  whom 
ca  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  three  other  she  lived,  though  levied  from  almost  every 
books  scarcely  less  wearisome  ;  though  his  part  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  Italian, 
learning,  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  zeal  for  French  and  tierman  soldiers,  whose  tongues 
the  glory  of  his  heroine,  secure  for  him  the  !  she  used  with  equal  facility.  Donni- 
respect  and  the  sympathy  of  his  readers.  !  zone  assures  us,  that,  though  he  was  ever 
That  she  should  have  inspired  no  nobler  !  at  hand  as  her  Latin  secretary,  she  wrote 
eulogies  than  theirs,  may  be  ascribed  partly  !  with  her  own  pen  all  her  letters  in  that  lan- 
to  her  having  lived  in  the  times  when  the  i  guage  to  the  Pontiffs  and  Sovereigns  of 
Boethian  had  subsided  into  the  Boeotian  age  j  her  times — a  proof,  as  his  readers  will 
of  Italian  literature,  and  partly  to  the  unin- 'think,  of  her  discernment  no  less  than  of 
viting  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  feuds  and  j  her  learning.  On  his  testimony,  also,  may 
alliances  in  which  her  days  were  consumed,  j  be  claimed  for  her  the  praise  of  loving. 
Otherwise,  neither  Zenobia,  nor  Isabella,  |  collecting,  and  preserving  books;  for  thus 
nor  Elizabeth,  had  a  fairer  claim  to  inspire  ,  he  sings — 


and  to  live  in  immortal  verse.  Not  even  j 
her  somnolent  chaplain,  as  he  beat  out  his' 
Latin  doggerel,  could  avoid  giving  utterance 
to  the  delight  with  which  her  delicate  fea¬ 
tures,  beaming  with  habitual  gaiety,  had  in¬ 
spired  him.  Not  even  her  severe  confessor,  j 
Saint  Anselm  of  Lucca,  could  record  with- 


‘  Copiu  libronim  non  deficit  liuic  ve  bonorum ; 
Libros  ex  cunclis  liabet  artibiis  atque  figuris.’ 

IIow  well  she  understood  the  right  use  of 
them,  may  be  inferred  from  her  employment 
of  Werner,  a  jurist,  to  revise  the  ‘  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,’  and  of  Anselm,  her  confessor. 


out  astonishment,  how  her  feeble  frame  to  compile  a  collection  of  the  ‘  Canon  Law,’ 


sustained  all  the  burdens  of  civil  govern- ;  and  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  ‘  Psalms 
ment,  and  all  the  fatigues  of  actual  war  ;  bur- ;  of  David.’  Such,  indeed,  was  her  profi- 
dens  indeed,  which,  but  for  a  series  of  cicncy  in  scriptural  knowledge,  that  her 
miraculous  cures  wrought  for  her  at  her  |  versifying  chaj)laiu  maintains  her  equality 
own  intercession,  she  could  not  (he  assures  !  in  such  studies  with  the  most  learned  of  the 
us)  have  sustained  at  all.  Bishops,  her  contemporaries. 

Supported,  either  by  miracle,  or  by  her  |  Warrior,  ascetic,  and  scholar  as  she  was, 
own  indomitable  spirit,  Matilda  wielded  j  the  spirit  of  Matilda  was  too  generous  to  be 
the  sword  of  justice  with  masculine  energy  ^  iuqirisoned  within  the  limits  of  the  camp, 
in  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  |  the  cell,  or  the  library.  It  was  her  nobler 
See,  or  in  the  tribunal  against  such  as  pre-  ambition  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed, 
suincd  to  violate  her  laws.  He  who  knew  |  and  the  benefactor  of  the  miserable,  and  the 
her  best,  regarded  these  stern  exercises  of  |  chanq)ion  of  what  she  deemed  the  cause  of 
her  authority  but  as  the  promptings  of  a  truth.  Mortifying  the  love  of  this  world’s 
heart  which  loved  too  wisely  and  too  well  j  glory,  she  labored  with  a  happy  inconsist- 
to  love  with  fondness.  In  the  camp,  such  !  ency  to  render  it  still  more  glorious.  At 


was  the  serenity  of  her  demeanor,  and  the  her  bidding,  castles  and  palaces,  convents 
graceful  flow  of  her  discourse,  that  she  ap-  and  cathedral.'?,  statues  and  public  monu- 
pcared  to  him  a  messenger  of  mercy,  in  the  .  ments,  arose  throughout  Tuscany.  Yet,  so 
<Tarb  of  a  Penthiselea.  On  the  judgment- !  well  was  her  munificence  su.stained  by  a 
seat  he  saw  in  her  not  the  stern  avenger  of|  wise  economy,  that  to  the  close  of  her  long 
crime,  but  rather  the  compassionate  mother  '  reign,  she  was  still  able  to  maintain  her  he- 
of  the  feeble  and  tlie  oppressed.  !  reditary  title  to  the  appellation  of  ‘  the  rich,’ 

Nor  did  she  allow  to  herself  any  of  the  j  by  which  her  father,  Boniface,  had  been 
weak  indulgence  she  denied  to  others.  In  distinguished.  She  might,  with  no  lesspro- 
a  voluptuous  age  slie  lived  austerely,  sub- !  priety,  have  been  designated  as  ‘  the  pow- 
duitig  her  appetites,  and  torturing  her  nat-  erful ;’  since,  either  by  direct  authority,  or 
ural  affections  with  the  perverse  ingenuity  by  irresistible  influence,  she  ruled  nearly 
which  her  ghostly  councillors  inculcated  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy,  from  Lornbar- 
and  extolled.  In  a  superstitious  age  she  dy  to  the  Papal  States,  and  received  from 
subdued  her  desire  for  the  devotional  ab-  the  other  rnonarchs  of  the  V/cst,  both  the 
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served  for  sovereign  potentates. 
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grave.  But  no  strain  of  exulting  gratitude 
}<dlowed.  A  fierce  invective  depicted,  in  the 
Matilda  attained  to  the  plenary  deminion  '  darkest  colors,  the  character  and  the  career 
over  her  hereditary  states  at  the  very  crisis ’  of  Hildebrand,  and  with  bitter  scorn  the 
of  the  great  controversy  of  her  age,  when!  j)reacher  denied  the  right  of  such  a  Pope  to 
Henry  had  procured  and  promulgated  the  censure  the  Emperor  of  tiie  West,  to  gov- 
sentence  of  the  Synod  of  Worms  for  the '  ern  the  Church,  or  to  live  in  her  coinmu- 
deposition  of  Gregory.  Heedless,  or  rather  *  nion.  In  the  name  of  the  assembled  Synod, 
unconscious,  of  the  resources  of  that  formi-'  he  then  pronounced  him  excommunicate, 
dable  adversary,  he  had  made  no  prepara- 1  At  that  moment  the  summons  of  death 
lion  for  the  inevitable  contest;  but,  as  if,  reached  the  author  of  this  daring  defiance, 
smitten  by  a  judicial  blindness,  selected  While  the  last  fatal  struggle  convulsed  his 
that  critical  moment  for  a  new  outrage  on  body,  a  yet  sorer  agony  affected  his  soul, 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  his  own  sub-  He  died  self-abhorred,  rejecting  the  sympa- 
jects.  He  inarched  into  Saxony  ;  and  there,  thy,  the  prayers,  and  the  sacraments  with 
as  if  in  scorn  of  the  free  German  spii  it,  j  which  the  terrified  bystanders  Mould  have 
erected  a  stern  military  despotism,  confis- 1  soothed  his  departing  spirit.  The  voice  of 
cated  the  estates  of  the  people,  exiled  their '  Heaven  itself  seemed  to  rise  in  wild  concert 
nobles,  imprisoned  their  bishops,  sold  the'  with  the  cry  of  his  tortured  conscience. — 
peasants  as  slaves,  or  compelled  them  to  la-  ;  Thunderbolts  struck  down  both  the  church 
bor  in  erecting  fortresses,  from  which  his  in  which  he  had  abjured  the  V^car  ofChrist, 
mercenary  troops  might  curb  and  ravage  and  the  adjacent  jialace  in  which  tlie  Em¬ 
peror  was  residing.  Three  other  of  the 
anti-papal  prelates  rpiickly  followed  William 
It  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  ;  to  the  grave,  by  strange  and  violent  deaths. 

Godfrey  of  Lorraine  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  Universal  horror  was  awakened 
by  such  accumulated  portents.  Each  day 
announced  to  Henry  some  new  secession. 
His  guards  deserted  his  standard  ;  his  per- 
men-at-arms,  and  sutlers,  who  lay  encamp-  '  sonal  attendants  avoided  his  presence.  The 
ed,  like  some  nomad  tribe,  round  their  J 
chief,  when  the  indignant  bearing  of  some  i 
of  his  followers,  and  the  alarmed  and  half-  ' 
averted  gaze  of  others,  disclosed  to  him  the  ' 

O  I 

aw'ful  fact,  that  a  pontifical  anathema  had  ! 
cast  him  down  from  his  Imperial  state,  and  j 
exiled  him  from  the  Society  of  all  Christian 
people.  His  heart  fainted  within  him  at 
these  dismal  tidings  as  at  the  sound  of  his 
own  passing  hell.  But  that  heart  was  king¬ 
ly  still,  and  resolute  either  to  dare  or  to  en¬ 
dure,  in  defence  of  his  hereditary  crown. 

Shame  and  sorrow  might  track  him  to  the 
grave,  but  be  would  hold  no  counsel  with 
despair.  The  world  had  rejected  him — the 


the  surrounding  country.  The  cry  of  the 
oppressed  rose  on  every  side  from  the  un¬ 
happy  land. 

Avenger. 

As  Henry  returned  from  this  disastrous 
triumph  to  Utrecht,  the  Imperial  banner 
floated  over  a  vast  assemblage  of  courtiers, 
churchmen,  yassals,  ministers  of  justice. 


members  of  the  Synod  of  Worms  fled  to 
Rome,  to  make  their  peace  with  the  justly- 
irritated  Pontiff.  The  nobles  set  free  the 
Saxon  prisoners  who  had  been  confided  to 
their  custody.  Olho  appeared  once  more 
in  arms  to  lead  a  new  insurrection  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  The  great  Princes  of 
Germany  convened  a  council  to  deliberate 
on  the  deposition  of  their  Sovereign.  ^Po 
every  eye  but  his  own,  all  seemed  to  be  lost. 
Even  to  him  it  was  but  too  evident  that  the 
loyalty  of  his  subjects  had  been  undermined, 
and  that  his  thr<me  was  tottering  beneath 
him.  A  single  resource  remained.  He 
might  yet  assemble  the  faithful  or  the  des- 
Church  had  cast  him  out — his  very  mother  |  perate  adherents  of  his  cause — inspire  dread 
deserted  him.  In  popular  belief,  perhaps  j  into  those  whose  allegiance  he  had  forfeited 
in  his  own,  God  himself  had  abandoned' — make  one  last  strenuous  effort  in  defence 
him.  Yet  all  was  not  lost.  He  retained, !  of  his  crown — and  descend  to  the  tomb,  if 
at  least,  the  hope  of  vengeance.  On  his  >  so  it  must  be,  the  anointed  and  acknowl- 
hated  adversary  he  might  yet  retaliate  blow  '  edged  Chief  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire. 


for  blow,  and  malediction  for  malediction. 

On  Easter-day,  in  tbe  year  1076,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  small  and  anxious  circle  of 
Prelates,  William  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht 
ascended  his  archiepiscopal  throne,  and  re¬ 
cited  the  sacred  narrative  which  commem¬ 
orates  the  rising  of  the  Redeemer  from  the 


With  a  mind  wrought  up  to  such  resolves, 
he  traversed  the  north  of  Germany  to  en¬ 
counter  tlie  Saxon  insurgents — published  to 
the  worhHthe  sentence  of  Utrecht — and 
called  on  the  Lombard  Bishops  to  concur  in 
the  excommunication  it  denounced.  He 
reaped  the  usual  reward  of  audacity. — 
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Though  repelled  by  Otho,  and  compelled  To  employ  good  arguments,  one  must  be 
to  retrace  his  march  to  the  Rhine,  he  found  in  the  right.  To  make  the  best  possible 
every  city,  village,  and  convent,  by  which  use  of  such  as  are  to  be  liad,  istlie  privilege 
he  passed,  distracted  with  the  controversy  ol  genius,  even  when  in  the  wrong.  Notli- 
betweeii  the  diadem  and  the  tiara.  Reli-  ing  could  be  more  convincing  to  the  spirit- 
glon  and  awakening  loyalty  divided  the  ual  lords  of  Germany,  nothing  more  wel- 
Empire.  Though  not  yet  combining  into  come  to  her  seculai  cliiefs,  than  this  array 
any  definite  form,  the  elements  of  a  new  tif  great  names  and  sonorous  authorities 
confederacy  were  evidently  at  work  in  l.ivor  against  their  falling  Sovereign.  To  over- 
of  a  Monarch  wno  thus  knew  how  to  draw  come  the  obstinate  loyalty  of  the  burghers 
courage  and  energy  from  despair.  and  peasantry  to  their  young  and  gallant 

Yet  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  German  King,  religious  terrors  were  indispensable; 
people  was  as  yet  unequivocally  against  and  continual  reinforcements  of  Pontifical 
their  Sovereign.  The  Imperialists  mourn-  denunciations  were  therefore  solicited  and 
fully  acknowledged  that  their  chief  was  obtained.  At  length,  in  the  autumn  of 
justly  condemned.  The  Papalists  indig-  1070,  appeared  from  Rome  a  rescript  which, 
nantly  denied  the  truth  of  the  reproaches  in  the  event  (no  longer  doubtful)  of  Henry’s 
cast  on  their  leader.  In  support  of  that  continued  resistance  to  the  sentence  of  the 
denial,  Gregory  defended  himself  in  epistles  last  Papal  council,  required  the  German 
addressed  to  all  the  greater  Teutonic  pre-  princes  and  prelates,  counts  and  barons,  to 
lates.  Among  them  is  a  letter  to  Herman,  elect  a  new  Emperor,  and  assured  them  of 
Bishop  of  Metz,  which  vividly  e.\hibits  both  the  Apostolical  confirmation  of  any  choice 
the  strength  of  the  writer’s  character  and  which  should  be  worthily  made.  These 
the  weakness  of  his  cause.  Although  (he  were  no  idle  words.  Tlie  death-struggle 
says)  such  as,  from  their  exceeding  folly,  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  Legates 
deny  the  papal  right  of  excommunicating  arrived  from  Rome,  to  guide  the  proceed- 
kings  hardly  deserve  an  answer,  (the  right  ings  of  the  Diet  to  be  convened  for  this 
to  r/pyiose  kings  was  the  real  point  in  debate,)  momentous  deliberation.  It  met  during 
yet,  in  condescension  to  their  weakness,  he  the  autumn  at  Tribur. 
will  dispel  their  doubts.  Peter  himself  had  The  annals  of  mankind  scarcely  record 

taught  this  doctrine,  as  appeared  by  a  let-  so  solemn  or  so  dispassionate  an  act  of  na- 
ter  from  St.  Clement,  (in  the  authenticity  tional  justice.  On  every  adjacent  height 
of  which  no  one  believes.)  When  Pepin  some  princely  banner  waved  over  the  ma- 
coveted  the  crown  of  Childeric,  Pope  Za-  ture  vintage,  and  joining  in  that  pleasant 
chary  was  invited  by  the  Mayor  of  the  Pal-  toil,  and  in  the  carols  of  that  gay  season, 
ace  to  give  judgment  between  them.  On  groups  of  unarmed  soldiers  might  be  traced 
his  ambiguous  award  the  usurper  had  found-  along  the  furthest  windings  of  the  neigh¬ 
ed  the  title  of  his  dynasty.  Saint  Gregory  boring  Rhine.  In  the  centre,  and  under 
the  Great  had  threatened  to  depose  any  the  defence  of  that  vast  encampment,  rose 
monarch  who  should  resist  his  decrees,  a  pavilion,  within  which  were  collected  all 
The  story  of  Ambrose  and  Theodosius  whose  dignity  entitled  them  to  a  voice  in 
riglitly  interpreted,  gave  proof  that  the  that  high  debate.  From  the  only  extant 
Emperor  held  his  crown  at  the  will  of  the  record  of  what  occurred,  and  of  what  was 
Apostle.  Every  king  was  one  of  the  ‘  sheep  ’  spoken  there,  it  may  be  inferred  thal  Hen- 
whom  Peter  had  been  commanded  to  feed,  ry’s  offences  against  the  Church  were  re- 
and  one  of  the  ‘things’  which  Peter  had  garded  lightly  in  comparison  with  the  crim- 
been  empowered  to  bind.  Who  could  pre-  inality  of  his  civil  government.  Stationed 
sume  to  place  the  sceptre  on  a  level  with  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  he  re- 
the  crosier  ?  The  one  the  conquest  of  hu-  ceived  continued  intelligence  of  the  pro- 
man  pride,  the  other  the  gift  of  divine  mer-  gross  and  tendency  of  the  discussion.  The 
cy  :  the  one  conducting  to  the  vain  glories  prospect  darkened  hourly.  Soldiers  had 
of  earth,  the  other  pointing  the  way  to  hea-  already  been  dispatched  to  secure  him; 
ven.  As  gold  surpasses  lead,  so  does  the  and  unknightly  indignities  inflicted  on  his 
Episcopal  transcend  the  Imperial  dignity,  person,  might  for  ever  have  estranged  the 
Could  Henry  justly  refuse  to  the  universal  reverence  borne  to  him  by  the  ruder  multi- 
Bishop  that  precedence  which  Constantine  tude,  when  he  attempted  to  avert  the  im- 
had  yielded  to  the  meanest  Prelate  at  Ni-  pending  sentence  by  an  ofter  to  abdicate 
caea  ]  Must  not  he  be  supreme  above  all  all  the  jiowers  of  government  to  his  greater 
terrestrial  thrones,  to  whom  all  ecclesiasti-  feudatories,  and  to  retreat  from  the  contest 
cal  dominations  are  subordinate? 
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5is  the  merely  titular  head  of  the  Teutonic  I  the  hope  of  dominion.  Youth  could  still 
Empire.  gild  the  future.  He  might  yet  retrieve  his 

Palpable  as  was  the  snare  to  the  subtle  reputation,  resume  the  blessings  he  had 
Italian  legates,  the  simple-minded  Germans  squandered,  and  take  a  signal  vengeance  on 
appear  to  have  nearly  fallen  into  it.  For  his  great  antagonist.  And  amidst  the  oth- 
seven  successive  days,  speech  answered  erwise  universal  desertion,  there  was  one 
speech  on  this  proposal,  and  when  men  faithful  bosom  on  which  to  repose  his  own 
could  neither  speak  nor  listen  more,  the  aching  heart.  Contrasted  with  the  guilt  and 
project  of  a  nominal  reign,  shorn  of  all  sub-  the  baseness  of  her  husband’s  court,  Ber- 
stantial  authority,  was  adopted  by  the  Diet ;  tha  is  disclosed  to  us  as  the  pure  surround- 
but  (in  modern  phrase)  with  amendments  cd  by  the  licentious,  the  faithful  by  the 
obviously  imposed  by  the  representatives  of  false.  Her  wrongs  had  been  such  as  to 
the  sacerdotal  power.  The  Pope  was  to  be  render  a  deep  resentment  nothing  less  than 
invited  to  hold  a  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  the  a  duty.  Her  happiness  and  her  honor  had 
ensuing  spring.  He  w'as  meanwhile  to  de-  been  basely  assailed  by  the  selfish  profligate 
cide  whether  Henry  should  be  restored  to  to  whom  the  most  solemn  vows  had  in  vain 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  If  so  absolved,  united  her.  But  to  her,  those  vows  were  a 
he  was  at  once  to  resume  all  his  beneficial  bond  stronger  than  death,  and  never  to  be 
lights.  But  if  the  sun  should  go  down  on  dissolved  or  weakened  by  all  the  confeder- 
him,  still  an  excommunicate  person,  on  the  ate  powers  of  earth  and  hell.  To  suffer 
23d  of  February  1077,  his  crown  was  to  be  was  the  condition — to  pardon  and  to  love, 
transferred  to  another.  Till  then  he  was  to  the  necessity — of  her  existence.  Vice  and 
dwell  at  Spires,  with  the  Imperial  title,  but  folly  could  not  have  altogether  depraved  him 
without  a  court,  an  army,  or  a  place  of  pub-  who  was  the  object  of  such  devoted  tender- 
lie  worship.  ness,  and  who  at  length  returned  it  with  al- 

The  theocratic  theory,  hitherto  regarded  most  equal  constancy,  after  a  bitter  expe¬ 
as  a  mere  Utopian  extravagance,  had  thus  rience  had  taught  him  the  real  value  of  the 
passed  into  a  practical  and  a  sacred  reality,  homage  and  caresses  of  the  world. 

The  fisherman  of  Galilee  had  triumphed  In  her  society,  though  an  exile  from  every 
over  thQ  conqueror  of  Pharsalia.  The  vas-  other,  Henry  wore  away  two  months  at 
sal  of  Otho  had  reduced  Otho’s  successor  Spires  in  a  fruitless  solicitation  to  the  Pope 
to  vassalage.  The  universal  monarchy  to  receive  him  in  Italy  as  a  penitent  suitor 
which  heathen  Rome  had  wrung  from  a  for  reconcilement  with  the  Church.  De¬ 
bleeding  w'orld,had  been  extorted  by  Chris-  cember  had  now’  arrived  ;  and  in  less  than 
tian  Rome  from  the  superstition  or  the  rev-  ton  weeks  would  be  fulfilled  the  term,  when, 
erence  of  mankind.  The  relation  of  the  if  still  excommunicate,  he  must,  according 
Papacy  and  the  Empire  had  been  inverted,  to  the  sentence  at  Tribur,  finally  resign, 
and  Churchmen  foretold  w'ith  unhesitating  not  the  prerogatives  alone,  but  the  title  and 
confidence  the  exaltation  of  their  older  rank  of  Head  of  the  Empire.  To  avert  this 
above  all  earthly  potentates,  and  the  resort  danger,  no  sacrifice  could  be  declined;  and 
to  their  capital  of  countless  worshippers,  history  tells  of  none  more  singular  than 
there  to  do  homage  to  an  oracle  more  pro-  those  to  which  the  heir  of  the  Franconian 
found  than  that  of  Delphi,  to  mysteries  more  dynasty  was  constrained  to  submit.  In  the 
pure  than  those  of  Eleusis,  and  to  a  pontifi-  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  in  a  season  so  severe 
cate  more  august  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  as  during  more  than  four  months  to  have 
Strains  of  unbounded  joy  resounded  through  I  converted  the  Rhine  into  a  solid  mass  of 
the  papal  city.  Solitude  and  shame  and  ice,  Henry  and  his  faithful  Bertha,  carrying 
penitential  exercises  attended  the  past  in  her  arms  their  infant  child,  undertook  to 
crimes  and  the  abject  fortunes  of  the  exile  cross  the  Alps,  w'ith  no  escort  but  such  me- 
of  Spires.  nial  servants  as  it  was  yet  in  his  power  to 

But  against  this  regimen  of  sackcloth  and  hire  for  that  desperate  enterprise.  Among 
fasting,  the  body  and  the  soul  of  Henry  re-  the  courtiers  who  had  so  lately  thronged 
volted.  At  the  close  of  the  Diet  of  Tribur,  his  palace,  not  one  would  become  the  com- 
he  had  scarcely  completed  his  twenty-sixth  panion  of  his  toil  and  dangers.  Among 
year.  Degraded,  if  not  finally  deposed,  the  neighboring  princes  who  so  lately  had 
hated  and  reviled,  abandoned  by  man,  and  solicited  his  alliance,  not  one  would  grant 
compelled  by  conscience  to  anticipate  his  him  the  poor  boon  of  a  safe-conduct  and  a 
abandonment  by  God,  he  yet  in  the  depths  free  passage  through  their  states.  Even  his 
of  his  misery  retained  the  remembrance  anrl  wife’s  mother  exacted  from  him  large  terri- 
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torial  cessions  as  the  price  of  allowing  him 
and  her  own  daughter  to  scale  one  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  apparently  that  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard.  Day  by  day,  peasants  cut  out 
an  upward  path  tlirough  the  long  windings 
of  the  mountain.  In  ilie  descent  from  the 
liitrhest  summit,  when  thus  at  len^ih  jjain- 
ed,  Henry  had  to  encounter  fatigues  and 
dangers  from  which  the  chamois-hunter 
would  have  turned  aside.  Vast  trackless 
wastes  of  snow  were  traversed,  sometimes 
by  mere  crawling,  at  other  times  by  the  aid 
of  rope-ladders  or  still  ruder  contrivances, 
and  not  seldom  by  a  sheer  plunge  along  the 
inclined  steep;  the  Empress  and  her  child  be¬ 
ing  enveloped  on  those  occasions  in  the  raw 
skins  of  beasts  slaughtered  on  the  march. 

The  transition  from  these  dangers  to  se¬ 
curity,  from  the  pine  forests,  glaciers,  and 
precipices  of  the  Alps,  to  the  sunny  plains 
of  the  South,  was  not  so  grateful  to  the 
wearied  travellers  as  the  change  from  the 
gloom  of  Spires  to  the  rapturous  greetings 
which  hailed  their  advance  along  the  course 
of  the  Po.  A  splendid  court,  a  numerous 
army,  and  an  exulting  populace,  once  more 
attested  the  majesty  of  the  Emperor,  nor 
was  the  welcome  of  his  Italian  subjects 
destitute  of  a  deeper  significance  than  usu-  j 
ally  belongs  to  the  pa3ans  of  the  worship¬ 
ers  of  kings.  They  dreamed  of  the  haugh¬ 
ty  pontiff  humbled,  of  the  See  of  Am¬ 
brose  exalted  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  su¬ 
premacy,  and  of  the  German  yoke  lifted 
from  their  necks.  Doomed  as  were  these 
soaring  hopes  to  an  early  disappointment, 
the  enthusiasm  of  Henry’s  partisans  justi¬ 
fied  those  more  sober  expectations  which 
had  prompted  his  perilous  journey  across 
the  Alps.  He  could  now  prosecute  his 
suit  to  the  Pope  with  the  countenance  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  zealous  adherents, 
and  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  enemies 
towards  whom  Hildebrand  was  already  ad¬ 
vancing  to  hold  the  contemplated  Diet  of 
Augsburg.  In  personal  command  of  a 
military  escort,  IMatilda  attended  the  Papal 
progress;  and  was  even  ptnnting  out  to  her 
guards  their  line  of  march  through  the 
snowy  peaks  which  closed  in  her  northern 
horizon,  when  tidings  of  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  Emperor  at  tlie  head  of  a  formidable 
force  induced  her  to  retreat  to  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Canossa.  There,  in  the  bosom  ol 
the  Apennines,  her  sacred  charge  would  be 
secure  from  any  sudden  assault.  Nor  had 
she  any  thing  to  dread  from  the  regular 
leaguer  of  such  powers  as  could  in  that  age 
have  been  brought  to  the  siege  of  it. 


Canossa  was  the  cradle  and  the  original 
scat  of  her  ancient  race.  It  was  also  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  Great  Countess; 
and  when  Gregory  found  shelter  within  her 
halls,  they  were  crowded  with  guests  of  the 
highest  eminence  in  social  and  in  literary 
rank.  So  imposing  was  the  scene,  and  so 
superb  the  assemblage,  that  the  drowsy 
muse  of  her  versifying  chaplain  awakened 
for  once  to  an  hyperbole,  and  declared 
Canossa  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  new 
Rome,  the  rival  of  that  of  Romulus. 
Thither,  as  if  to  verify  the  boast,  came  a 
long  line  of  mitred  penitents  from  Germa¬ 
ny,  whom  the  severe  Hildebrand  consigned 
on  their  arrival  to  solitary  cells  with  bread 
and  water  for  tlieir  fare ;  and  there  also 
appeared  the  German  Emperor  himself, 
not  the  leader  of  the  rumored  host  of  Lom¬ 
bard  invaders,  but  surrounded  by  a  small 
and  unarmed  retinue — mean  in  his  apparel, 
and  contrite  in  outward  aspect,  a  hum¬ 
ble  suppliant  for  pardon  and  acceptance  to 
the  communion  of  the  faithful.  Long  cen¬ 
turies  had  passed  away  since  the  sceptre 
of  the  West  had  been  won  in  Cisalpine 
fields  fought  by  Italian  armies  ;  and  Henry 
well  knew  that,  to  break  the  alliance  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  cupidity,  and  superstition,  which 
had  degraded  him  at  Tribur,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  rescue  himself  from  the  anathema 
which  he  had  but  too  justly  incurred.  And 
Hildebrand!  fathomless  as  arc  the  depths  of 
the  human  heart,  who  can  doubt  that, 
amidst  the  conflict  of  emotions  which  now 
agitated  him,  the  most  dominant  was  the 
exulting  sense  of  victory  over  the  earth’s 
greatest  Monarch  ?  His  rival  at  his  feet, 
his  calumniator  self-condemned,  the  lips 
which  had  rudelv  summoned  him  to  abdi- 
cate  the  Apostolic  crown  now  suing  to  him 
for  the  recovery  of  the  imperial  diadem, 
the  exaltation  in  his  person  of  decrepit  age 
over  fiery  youth,  of  mental  over  physical 
power,  of  the  long-enthralled  church  over 
the  long-tyrannizing  world,  all  combined  to 
form  atriumph  too  intoxicating  even  for  that 
capacious  intellect. 

The  veriest  sycophant  of  the  Papal  Court 
would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  describe,  as 
a  serious  act  of  sacramental  devotion,  the  re¬ 
ligious  masipicrade  which  followed  between 
the  high  priest  and  the  imperial  penitent ; 
or  to  extol  as  politic  and  wise  the  base  in¬ 
dignities  to  which  the  Pontiff  subjected  his 
prostrate  enemy,  and  of  which  his  own  pas¬ 
toral  letters  contain  the  otherwise  incredi¬ 
ble  record.  Had  it  been  his  object  to  com¬ 
pel  Henry  to  drain  to  its  bitterest  dregs  the 
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cup  of  unprofitable  humiliation — to  exas¬ 
perate  to  madness  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  all  who  would  resent  as  a  personal 
wronor  an  insult  to  their  sovereign — and  to 
transmit  to  the  latest  age  a  monument  and 
a  hatred  alike  imperishable,  of  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  spiritual  despotism,  he  could  have 
devised  no  fitter  course. 

Environed  by  many  of  the  greatest  Prin¬ 
ces  of  Italy  who  owed  fealty  and  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor,  Gregory  affected  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  solicitations.  Ilis  humblest 
offers  were  spurned  ;  his  most  unbounded 
acknowledgments  of  the  sacerdotal  authori- 
ty  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world  were  rejected.  For  the  distress  of 
her  royal  kinsman,  Matilda  felt  as  women 
and  as  monarchs  feel  ;  but  even  her  en¬ 
treaties  seemed  to  be  fruitless.  Day  by 
day,  the  same  cold  stern  appeal  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  decisions  of  the  Diet  to  be  convened 
at  Augsburg,  repelled  the  suit  even  of  that 
powerful  intercessor.  The  critical  point, 
at  which  prayers  for  reconcilement  would 
give  way  to  indignation  and  defiance,  had 
been  almost  reached.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  Pope  condescended  to  offer  his 
ghostly  pardon,  on  the  condition  that  Henry 
would  surrender  into  his  hands  the  custody 
of  the  crown,  the  sceptre,  and  the  other  en¬ 
signs  of  royalty,  and  acknowledge  himself 
unworthy  to  bear  the  royal  title.  This, 
however,  was  a  scandal  on  which  not  even 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  now  triumphant 
Priest  dared  to  insist,  and  to  which  not 
even  the  now  abject  heart  of  the  Emperor 
could  be  induced  to  submit.  But  the 
shame  which  was  spared  to  the  Sovereign 
was  inflicted  with  relentless  severity  on  the 
Man. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  January,  the 
earth  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
mountain  streams  were  arrested  by  the 
keen  frost  of  the  Apennines,  when,  clad  in 
a  thin  penitential  garment  of  white  linen, 
and  bare  of  foot,  Henry,  the  descendant  of 
so  many  kings,  and  the  ruler  of  so  many 
nations,  ascended  slowly  and  alone  the 
rocky  path  which  led  to  the  outer  gate  of 
the  fortress  ofCanossa.  With  strange  emo¬ 
tions  of  pity,  of  wonder,  and  of  scorn,  the 
assembled  crowd  gazed  on  his  majestic  form 
and  noble  features,  as,  passing  through  the 
first  and  the  second  gateway,  he  stood  in  the 
posture  of  humiliation  before  the  third, 
which  remained  inexorably  closed  against 
his  further  progress.  The  rising  sun  found 
him  there  fasting;  and  there  the  setting 
sun  left  him  stifif  with  cold,  faint  with  hun¬ 
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ger,  and  devoured  by  shame  and  ill-sup¬ 
pressed  resentment.  A  second  day  dawned, 
and  wore  tardily  away,  and  closed,  in  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  same  indignities,  poured 
out  on  mankind  at  large  in  the  person  of 
their  chief  by  the  Vicar  of  the  meek,  the 
lowly,  and  the  compassionate  Redeemer. 
A  third  day  came,  and  still  irreverently 
trampling  on  the  hereditary  lord  of  the 
fairer  half  of  the  civilized  world,  Hilde¬ 
brand  once  more  prolonged  till  nightfall 
this  profane  and  hollow  parody  on  the 
real  workings  of  the  broken  and  contrite 
heart. 

Nor  in  the  midst  of  this  outrage  on  every 
natural  sentiment  and  every  honest  preju¬ 
dice,  was  he  unwarned  of  the  activity  and 
the  strength  of  those  feelings.  Lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  even  reproaches,  rang  through 
the  castle  of  Canossa.  Murmurs  from 
Henry’s  inveterate  enemies,  and  his  own 
zealous  adherents,  upbraided  Gregory  as 
exhibiting  rather  the  cruelty  of  a  tyrant  than 
the  rigor  of  an  apostle.  But  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  the  sufferer  was  the  only  measure  of 
the  inflexibility  of  the  tormentor  ;  nor  w^as 
it  until  the  unhappy  Monarch  had  bur.st 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  mental  and  bodi¬ 
ly  anguish,  and  sought  shelter  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  convent,  that  the  Pope,  yielding  at 
length  to  the  instances  of  Matilda,  would 
admit  the  degraded  suppliant  into  his  pres¬ 
ence.  It  was  the  fi)urtli  day  on  which  he 
had  borne  the  humiliating  garb  of  an  affect¬ 
ed  penitence,  and  in  that  sordid  raiment 
he  drew  near  on  his  bare  feet  to  the  more 
than  imperial  Majesty  of  the  Church,  and 
prostrated  himself  in  more  than  servile  def¬ 
erence  before  the  diminutive  and  emaciated 
old  man,  ‘  from  the  terrible  grace  of  whose 
countenance,’  we  are  told,  ‘  the  eye  of  every 
I  beholder  recoiled  as  from  the  lightning.’ 
Hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  shame,  had 
for  the  moment  crushed  that  gallant  spirit. 
He  wept  and  cried  for  mercy,  again  and 
again  renewing  his  entreaties,  until  he  had 
reached  the  lowest  level  of  abasement  to 
which  his  own  enfeebled  heart,  or  the 
haughtiness  of  his  great  antagonist,  could 
depress  him.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
the  Pope  condescend  to  revoke  the  anathe¬ 
ma  of  the  Vatican. 

Cruel,  however,  were  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  now  exulting  Pontiff.  He  restored 
his  fallen  enemy  at  once  to  the  communion 
and  to  the  contempt  of  his  Christian  breth¬ 
ren.  The  price  of  pardon  was  a  promise 
to  submit  himself  to  the  future  judgment  of 
the  Apostolic  See;  to  resign  his  crown  if 
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that  judgment  should  be  unfavorable  to 
him  ;  to  abstain  meanwhile  from  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any  of  his  royal  prerogatives  or 
revenues  ;  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  release  of  his  subjects  from  their  allegi¬ 
ance  ;  to  banish  his  former  friends  and  ad- 1 
visers ;  to  govern  his  states,  should  he  re¬ 
gain  them,  in  obedience  to  the  papal  coun¬ 
sels;  to  enforce  all  papal  decrees,  and] 
never  to  revenge  his  present  humiliation. 
To  the  observance  of  the  terms  thus  dicta¬ 
ted  by  the  conqueror,  the  oaths  of  Henry 
himself,  and  of  several  Prelates  and  Princes 
as  his  sponsors,  w'ere  pledged  ;  and  then, 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  had  declared  that 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  and  as 
the  successor  of  him  who  had  forbidden  to 
all  Bishops  any  lordship  over  the  heritage 
of  Christ,  the  solemn  words  of  pontifical 
absolution  rescued  the  degraded  Emperor 
from  the  forfeit  to  which  he  had  been  con¬ 
ditionally  sentenced  by  the  confederates  at 
Tribur. 

Another  expiation  was  yet  to  be  made 
to  the  injured  majesty  of  the  Tiara.  He 
in  whom  the  dynasties  of  Caesar,  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  and  ofOtho  had  their  representative, 
might  still  be  compelled  to  endure  one  last 
and  galling  contumely.  Holding  in  his  hand 
the  seeming  bread,  which  words  of  far  more 
than  miraculous  power  had  just  transmuted 
into  the  very  body  which  died  and  was 
entombed  at  Calvary, — ‘  Behold  !’  exclaim- 
the  Pontiff,  fixing  his  keen  and  flashing  eye 
on  the  jaded  countenance  of  the  unhappy 
Monarch, — ‘  behold  the  body  of  the  Lord ! 
Be  it  this  day  the  witness  of  my  innocence. 
May  the  Almighty  God  now  free  me  from 
the  suspicion  of  tlie  guilt  of  which  I  have 
been  accused  by  thee  and  thine,  if  1  be  re¬ 
ally  innocent!  May  He  this  very  day  smite 
me  with  a  sudden  death,  if  I  be  really 
guilty  !’  Amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
bystanders,  he  then  looked  up  to  heaven, 
and  broke  and  ate  the  consecrated  element. 

‘  And  now,’  he  exclaimed,  turning  once 
more  on  the  awe-stricken  Henry  that  eye 
which  neither  age  could  dim  nor  pity  soft¬ 
en  ;  ‘if  thou  art  conscious  of  thine  inno¬ 
cence,  and  assured  that  the  charges  brought 
against  thee  by  thine  own  opponents  are 
false  and  calumnious,  free  the  Church  of 
God  from  scandal,  and  thyself  from  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  take  as  an  appeal  to  heaven  this 
body  of  the  Lord.’ 

That  in  open  contradiction  to  his  own 
recent  prayers  and  penances,  the  penitent 
should  have  accepted  this  insulting  chal¬ 
lenge  was  obviously  impossible.  He  trem¬ 


bled,  and  evaded  it.  At  length,  when  his 
wounded  spirit  and  half-lifeless  frame 
could  endure  no  more,  a  banquet  was  serv¬ 
ed,  where,  suppressing  the  agonies  of  shame 
and  rage  with  which  his  bosom  was  to 
heave  from  that  moment  to. his  last,  he 
closed  this  scene  of  wretchedness,  by  ac¬ 
cepting  the  hospitalities,  sharing  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  discourse,  and  submitting  to  the 
benedictions  of  the  man  who  had  in  his 
person  given  proofs  till  then  unimagined, 
of  the  depths  of  ignominy  to  which  the 
Temporal  chief  of  Christendom  might  be 
depressed  by  an  audacious  use  of  the  powers 
of  her  Ecclesiastical  head. 

The  Lombard  lords  who  had  hailed  the 
arrival  of  their  Sovereign  in  Italy,  had 
gradually  overtaken  his  rapid  advance  to 
Canossa.  There,  marshalled  in  the  adjacent 
valleys,  they  anxiously  awaited  from  day  to 
day  intelligence  of  what  might  be  passing 
within  the  fortress,  when  at  length  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and  attended  only 
by  the  usual  Episcopal  retinue,  a  bishop 
was  seen  to  descend  from  the  steep  path 
which  led  to  their  encampment.  He 
announced  that  Henry  had  submitted  him¬ 
self  to  the  present  discipline  and  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  guidance  of  the  Pope,  and  had  received 
his  ghostly  absolution ;  and  that  on  the 
same  terms  His  Holiness  was  ready  to  be¬ 
stow  the  same  grace  on  his  less  guilty  fol¬ 
lowers.  As  the  tidings  of  this  papal  vic¬ 
tory  flew  from  rank  to  rank,  the  mountains 
echoed  with  one  protracted  shout  of  indig¬ 
nation  and  defiance.  The  Lombards  spurn¬ 
ed  the  pardon  of  Hildebrand — an  usurper 
of  the  Apostolic  throne,  himself  excommu¬ 
nicated  by  the  decrees  of  German  and  Ital¬ 
ian  Synods.  They  denied  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor,  debased  as  he  now  was  by 
concessions  unworthy  of  a  king,  and  by  in¬ 
dignities  disgraceful  to  a  soldier.  They 
vowed  to  take  the  crown  from  his  dishonor¬ 
ed  head,  to  place  it  on  the  brows  of  his  son, 
the  yet  infant  Conrad  ;  to  march  immedi- 
diately  to  Rome,  and  there  to  depose  the 
proud  Churchman  who  had  thus  dared  to 
humble  to  the  dust  the  majesty  of  the  Fran¬ 
conian  line  and  of  the  Lombard  name. 

In  the  midst  of  this  military  tumult,  the 
gates  of  Canossa  were  again  thrown  open, 
and  Henry  himself  was  seen  descending  to 
the  camp,  his  noble  figure  bowed  down,  and 
his  lordly  countenance  overcast  with  un¬ 
wonted  emotions.  As  he  passed  along  the 
Lombard  lines,  every  eye  expressed  con¬ 
tempt,  and  derision  was  on  every  tongue. 
But  the  Italian  was  not  the  German  spirit. 
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They  could  not  at  once  despise  and  obey. 
Following  the  standard  of  their  degraded 
monarch,  they  conducted  him  to  Reggio, 
where,  in  a  conclave  of  ecclesiastics,  he 
instantly  proceeded  to  concert  schemes 
for  their  deliverance,  and  for  his  own  re¬ 
venge. 

Within  a  single  week  from  the  absolution 
of  Canossa,  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to 
JMantua  to  hold  a  council,  to  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  invited  him,  with  the  treacherous 
design  (if  the  papal  historians  may  be 
credited)  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  him 
there.  The  vigilance  of  Matilda  rescued 
her  Holy  Father  from  the  real  or  imagi¬ 
nary  danger.  From  the  banks  of  the  Po 
she  conducted  him  back,  under  the  escort 
of  her  troops,  to  the  shelter  of  her  native 
mountain  fastnesses.  His  faith  in  his  own 
infallibility  must  have  undergone  a  severe 
trial.  The  Imperial  sinner  he  had  pardon¬ 
ed  was  giving  daily  proof  that  the  heart  of| 
man  is  not  to  be  penetrated  even  by  Pa¬ 
pal  eyes.  Henry  was  exercising,  with  os¬ 
tentation,  the  prerogatives  he  had  so  lately 
vowed  to  forego.  He  had  cast  off  the  ab¬ 
ject  tone  of  the  confessional.  All  his  royal 
instincts  were  in  full  activity.  He  breathed 
defiance  against  the  Pontiff — seized  and 
imprisoned  his  legates — recalled  to  his 
presence  his  excommunicated  councillors 
— became  once  more  strenuous  for  his 
rights — and  was  recompensed  by  one  simul¬ 
taneous  burst  of  sympathy,  enthusiasm,  and 
devotedness  from  his  Italian  subjects. 

To  balance  the  ominous  power  thus  rising 
against  him,  Gregory  now  received  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  dignity  and  of  influence  on  which 
his  eulogists  are  unwilling  to  dwell.  The 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Empire,  were  not  the  only  subjects  of  I 
his  solicitude  while  sheltered  in  the  castle 
and  city  of  the  Tuscan  heroine.  The 
world  was  startled  and  scandalized  by  the 
intelligence,  that  his  princely  hostess  had 
granted  all  her  hereditary  states  to  her 
Apostolic  guest,  and  to  his  successors  for¬ 
ever,  in  full  allodial  dominion.  By  some 
sage  of  the  law,  who  drew  up  the  act  of  ces¬ 
sion,  it  is  ascribed  to  her  dread  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  hostility.  A  nobler  impulse  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  mistress  of  Liguria  and  Tus- 
cany  in  the  hobbling  verses  of  her  more  hon¬ 
est  chaplain.  Petor,  he  says,  bore  the  keys 
of  heaven,  and  Matilda  had  resolved  to  bear 
the  Etrurian  keys  of  Peter’s  patrimony  in 
no  other  character  than  that  of  door¬ 
keeper  to  Peter.  With  what  benignity  the 
splendid  j^inheritance  was  accepted,  may 
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also  be  learned  from  the  worthy  versifier. 

At  this  hour  Pope  Gregory  the  Sixteenth 
holds  some  parts  of  his  territorial  dominion 
in  virtue  of  this  grant.  Hildebrand  is  one  of 
the  saints  of  the  church,  and  one  of  the  he¬ 
roes  of  the  world.  He,  therefore,  escapes 
the  reproach  of  so  grave  an  abuse  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  Great  Countess,  and  of 
the  confidence  she  reposed  in  her  spiritual 
guide.  The  coarser  reproach  in  which  it 
has  involved  them  both,  will  be  adopted  by 
no  one  who  has  ever  watched  the  weaving 
of  the  mystic  bonds  which  knit  together 
the  female  and  the  sacerdotal  hearts.  It 
was  the  age  of  feudalism,  not  of  chivalry. 
Yet,  when  chivalry  came,  and  St  Louis 
himself  adorned  it,  would  he,  if  so  tried, 
have  resisted  the  temptation  under  which 
St.  Gregory  fell  ?  It  is,  probably,  well  for 
the  fame  of  that  illustrious  prince  that  his 
virtue  was  never  subiected  to  so  severe  a 
test. 

Canossa,  the  scene  of  this  memorable 
cession,  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  prison 
of  him  to  whom  it  was  made.  All  the 
passes  were  beset  with  Henry’s  troops.  All 
the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities  were  in 
Henry’s  possession.  His  reviving  courage 
had  kindled  the  zeal  of  his  adherents.  He 
was  no  longer  an  outcast  to  be  trampled 
down  with  impunity  ;  but  the  leader  of  a 
formidable  host,  with  whom  even  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  must  condescend  to  temporize. 

In  the  wild  defiles  of  the  Alps,  swift 
messengers  from  the  Princes  to  the  Pope 
hurried  past  solemn  legates  from  the  Pope 
to  the  Princes — they  urging  his  instant  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Augsburg — he  exhorting  them 
to  avoid  any  decision  in  his  absence.  Mi¬ 
tred  emissaries  also  passed  from  Gregory  to 
the  Emperor,  summoning  him  to  attend 
the  Diet  within  a  time  by  which  no  one 
unwafied  by  wings  or  steam  could  have 
reached  the  place,  and  requesting  from  him 
a  suicidal  safe-conduct  for  his  pontifical 
judge.  The  Pope  was  now  confined  to  the 
weapons  with  which  men  of  the  gown  con¬ 
tend  with  men  of  the  sword.  His  prescience 
foreboded  a  civil  war.  His  policy  was  to 
assume  the  guidance  of  the  German  league 
just  far  enough  to  maintain  his  lofty  claims, 
not  far  enough  to  be  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  leaguers.  A  plausible  apology  for 
his  absence  was  necessary.  It  was  afforded 
by  Henry’s  rejection  of  demands  made  only 
that  they  might  be  rejected. 

^  To  Otho  and  to  the  aspiring  Rudolf  such 
I  subtleties  were  alike  unfamiliar  and  unsus- 
i  pected.  Those  stout  soldiers  and  simple 
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Germans,  knew  tliat  the  Pope  had  deposed 
their  Kinnr  and  had  absolved  them  from 
their  allegiance.  They  doubted  not,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  was  bound  heart  and  soul  to 
their  cause.  Or  if,  in  the  assembly  which 
they  held  at  Forcheim,  a  doubt  was  whisper¬ 
ed  of  Italian  honor  or  of  Pontifical  faith,  it 
was  silenced  by  the  presence  there  of  Papal 
legates,  who  sedulously  swelled  the  tide  of 
invective  against  Henry.  At  first,  indeed, 
they  dissuaded  the  immediate  choice  of  a 
rival  sovereign.  But  to  the  demand  of 
the  Princes  for  prompt  and  decisive  meas¬ 
ures,  they  gave  their  ready  assent.  They 
advised  them,  it  is  true,  to  confer  no  hered¬ 
itary  title  on  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Yet  when,  in  defiance  of  that  advice,  the 
choice  was  made,  they  solemnly  confirmed 
it  by  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of 
Gregory.  They  did  not,  certainly,  vote  for 
the  election  of  Rudolf;  but,  when  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude  announced  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  Teutonic  throne,  they  placed 
the  crown  on  his  head.  That  Hildebrand 
did  not  disavow  these  acts  of  his  representa¬ 
tives,  but  availed  himself  of  the  alliances 
and  aids  to  be  derived  from  them,  appeared, 
to  these  downright  captains,  abundantly 
suflicient  to  bind  him  in  conscience  and 
in  honor.  That  the  Pope  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  being  so  bound,  unless 
it  should  chance  to  suit  his  own  conveni¬ 
ence,  is,  however,  past  dispute.  Even  in 
the  nineteenth  century  he  has  found,  in  M. 
TAbbe  Jager,  an  apologist  who  absolves 
him  from  all  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
his  legates  at  the  Diet  of  Forcheim,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  adopted  without  awaiting 
his  own  personal  arrival.  The  Diet  might 
just  as  reasonably  have  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  Millennium. 

The  decretals  of  Rome,  of  Tribur,  ofCa- 
nossa,  and  of  Forcheim,  were  now  to  bear 
their  proper  fruits — fruits  of  bitter  taste 
and  of  evil  augury.  At  the  moment  when 
the  cathedral  of  Men  z  was  pouring  forth 
the  crowds  who  had  just  listened  to  the 
coronation  oath  of  Rudolph,  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  cries  of  combatants,  and  the 
shrieks  of  the  dying,  mingled,  strangely  and 
mournfully,  with  the  sacred  anthems  and 
the  songs  of  revellers.  An  idle  frolic  of 
some  Swabian  soldiers  had  kindled  into 
rage  the  sullen  spirit  with  which  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Henry  had  gazed  on  that  unwel¬ 
come  pageant;  and  the  first  rude  and  ex¬ 
asperated  voice  was  echoed  by  the  thousands 
who  learned,  from  those  acclamations,  the 
secret  of  their  numbers  and  their  strength. 


The  discovery  and  the  agitation  spread 
from  city  to  city,  and  roused  the  whole 
German  people  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Oder. 
Men’s  hearts  yearned  over  their  exiled  King. 
They  remembered  that,  but  twelve  short 
years  before,  he  had  been  basely  stolen 
from  his  mother  by  churchmen  who  had 
yet  more  basely  corrupted  him.  They 
commemorated  his  courage,  his  courtesy, 
and  his  munificence.  They  pardoned  his 
faults  as  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  resent¬ 
ed,  as  insults  to  themselves,  the  indignities 
of  Canossa  and  the  treason  of  Forcheim. 
In  this  reflux  of  public  opinion,  the  loyal 
and  the  brave,  all  who  cherished  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the  crown,  and  all  who  desired  the 
independence  of  the  state,  were  supported 
by  the  multitudes  lo  whom  the  papal  edicts 
against  simony  and  clerical  marriages  were 
fraught  with  calamity,  and  by  that  still 
more  numerous  body  who  at  all  times  lend 
their  voices  and  their  arms  to  swell  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  every  rising  cause.  To  this  con¬ 
federacy  Rudolph  had  to  oppose  the  al¬ 
liance  of  the  princes,  secular  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  the  devoted  zeal  of  the  Saxon  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  secret  support,  rather  than  the 
frank  an  l  open  countenance,  of  the  Pope. 
The  shock  of  these  hostile  powers  was  near 
and  inevitable. 

In  the  spring  of  1077,  tidings  were  spread 
throughout  Germany  of  the  Emperor’s  ar¬ 
rival  to  the  northward  of  the  Alps.  From 
FVanconia,  the  seat  of  his  house,  from  the 
fruitful  province  of  Burgundy,  and  from 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  he  was  greeted 
with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  Many,  even 
of  the  Bavarians  and  Swabians,  revolted  in 
his  favor.  His  standard  once  more  floated 
over  all  the  greater  citadels  of  the  Rhine. 
He  who,  six  months  before,  had  fled  from 
Spires  a  solitary  wanderer,  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  controlling  the 
whole  of  Southern  Germany,  laying  waste 
the  territories  of  his  rivals,  and  threatening 
them  with  a  signal  retribution. 

Amidst  the  rising  tempest  the  voice  of 
Gregory  was  heard ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
trumpet-tongued  and  battling  with  the 
storm.  The  Supreme  Earthly  Judge, 
the  dread  avenger,  had  subsided  into  the 
pacific  mediator.  In  the  name  of  Peter 
he  enjoined  either  king  to  send  him  a  safe- 
conduct,  that  he  might,  in  person,  arbitrate 
between  them  and  stop  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood.  A  safe  but  an  impracti¬ 
cable  offer  ;  an  indirect  but  significant 
avowal  of  neutrality  between  the  sovereign 
he  had  so  lately  deposed,  and  the  sovereign 
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whom,  by  his  legates,  he  had  so  lately 
crowned.  Thus  ignobly  withdrawing  from 
the  contest  he  had  so  precipitately  kindled, 
Hildebrand  returned  from  Canossa  to  the 
papal  city.  The  Great  Countess,  as  usual, 
attended  as  the  commander  of  his  guard. 
Rome  received  in  triumph  her  new  Ger- 
manicus,  and  decreed  an  ovation  to  his 
ever-faithful  Agrippina. 

While  the  glories  of  Canossa  were  thus 
celebrated  by  rejoicings  in  the  Christian 
Capital,  these  were  expiated  by  blood  in 
the  plains  of  Saxony.  Confiding  in  the 
solemn  acts  of  the  Pope  and  his  Legates, 
the  Saxons  had  thronjed  to  the  defence  of 
the  crown  of  Rudolf,  and  they  had  sustained 
it  undauntedly.  But  the  bravest  quailed 
at  the  intelligence  that  Gregory  had  dis¬ 
owned  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  of 
their  native  land ;  and  that,  even  in  the 
palace  of  the  Lateran,  the  ambassadors  of 
Henry  were  received  with  honors,  and  with 
a  deference  denied  to  the  humbler  envoys 
of  his  rival.  Sagacity  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Hildebrand,  could,  at  that  time,  have 
divined  that  the  sword  alone  could  decide 
such  a  quarrel — that  the  sword  of  Henry 
was  the  keener  of  the  two — and  that,  by 
the  cordial  adoption  of  the  cause  of  either, 
the  Pope  might  draw  on  himself  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  conqueror.  To  pause,  to 
vacillate,  and  to  soothe,  had,  therefore,  be¬ 
come  the  policy  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Pa¬ 
pal  States;  but  to  be  silent  or  inactive  in 
such  a  strife,  would  have  been  to  abdicate 
one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  the  Pa¬ 
pacy.  Pontifical  legates  traversed  Europe. 
Pontifical  epistles  demanded  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  combatants.  Pontifical  warn- 
inors  denounced  woes  on  the  disobedient. 

O  ^ 

But  no  pontifical  voice  explained  who  was 
to  be  obeyed  or  who  opposed,  what  was  to 
be  done  or  what  forborne.  Discerning 
readers  of  these  mandates  understood  them 
as  an  intimation  that  on  the  victorious  side 
(whichever  that  side  might  be,)  the  ponti¬ 
fical  power  would  ultimately  be  found. 

The  appeal  from  these  dark  oracles  to 
the  unambiguous  sword  was  first  made  by 
the  rival  kings  in  the  autumn  of  1078. 
They  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Stren,  on 
the  plains  of  Melrichstadt.  Each  was  dri¬ 
ven  from  the  field  with  enormous  loss ; 
Henry  by  his  inveterate  antagonist  Otho ; 
Rudolf  by  Count  Herbard,  the  lieutenant 
of  Henry.  Each  claimed  the  victory.  An 
issue  so  indecisive  could  draw  from  the 
circumspect  Pontiff  nothing  more  definite 
than  renewed  exhortations  to  rely  on  the 


Holy  Peter  ;  and  could  urge  him  to  no 
measure  more  hazardous  than  that  of  con¬ 
vening  a  new  Council  at  the  Lateran. 
There  appeared  the  Imperial  envoys  with 
hollow  vows  of  obedience,  and  Saxon  mes¬ 
sengers  invoking  some  intelligible  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  judgment  and  purposes  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  Again  the  Pope  listened, 
spoke,  exhorted,  threatened,  and  left  the 
bleeding  world  to  interpret,  as  it  might,  the 
mystic  sense  of  the  Infallible. 

To  that  brave  and  truth-loving  people, 
from  whom,  at  the  distance  of  four  centu¬ 
ries,  Luther  was  to  rise  for  the  deliverance 
of  mankind,  these  subterfuges  appeared 
in  their  real  light.  The  Saxon  annal¬ 
ist  has  preserved  three  letters  sent  by  his 
countrymen  on  this  occasion  to  Gregory, 
which  he  must  have  read  with  admiration 
and  with  shame.  ‘  You  know,  and  the 
letters  of  your  Holiness  attest’  (such  is 
their  indignant  remonstrance)  ‘  that  it 
was  by  no  advice  nor  for  any  interest 
of  ours,  but  for  wrongs  done  to  the  Holy 
See,  that  you  deposed  our  King,  and  for¬ 
bade  us,  under  fearful  menaces,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  him.  We  have  obeyed  you  at  great 
danger,  and  at  the  expense  of  horrible  suf¬ 
ferings.  Many  of  us  have  lost  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  their  lives,  and  have  bequeathed 
hopeless  poverty  to  their  children.  We 
who  survive  are  without  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  delivered  over  to  the  utmost  ago¬ 
nies  of  distress.  The  reward  of  our  sacri¬ 
fices  is,  that  he  who  was  compelled  to  cast 
himself  at  your  feet  has  been  absolved  with¬ 
out  punishment,  and  has  been  permitted 
to  crush  us  to  the  very  abyss  of  misery. 
After  our  King  had  been  solemnly  deposed 
in  a  Synod,  and  another  chosen  in  virtue 
of  the  Apostolic  authority,  the  very  matter 
thus  decided  is  again  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion.  What  especially  perplexes  us  simple 
folk  is,  that  the  legates  of  Henry,  though 
excommunicated  by  your  legates,  are  well 
received  at  Rome.  Holy  Father,  your 
piety  assures  us  that  you  are  guided  by 
honorable,  not  by  subtle  views;  but  we  are 
too  gross  to  understand  them.  We  can 
only  explain  to  you  that  this  management 
of  two  parties  has  produced  civil  war,  mur¬ 
der,  pillage,  conflagration.  If  we  helpless 
sheep  had  failed  in  any  point  of  duty,  the 
vengeance  of  the  .Holy  See  would  have 
overtaken  us.  Why  exhibit  so  much  for¬ 
bearance  when  you  have  to  do  with  wolves 
who  have  ravaged  the  Lord’s  fold  ?  We 
conjure  you  to  look  into  your  own  heart, 
to  remember  your  own  honor,  to  fear  the 
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wrath  of  God,  and  for  your  own  sake,  if 
not  for  love  of  us,  rescue  yourself  from  the 
responsibility  for  the  torrents  of  blood 
poured  out  in  our  land.’ 

To  these  pathetic  appeals  Gregory  an¬ 
swered  slowly  and  reluctantly  ;  by  disavow¬ 
ing  the  acts  of  his  legates  at  Forcheim  ;  by 
extolling  his  own  justice,  courage,  disinter- !  inarched  at  their  head  to  crush  the  one 
estedness ;  by  invoking  the  support  of  all  Cisalpine  power  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
orders  of  men  in  Germany;  and  by  assur-  But  that  power  was  still  animated  by  the 
ing  them,  in  scriptural  language,  of  the  Saxon  spirit,  and  was  still  sustained  by  the 
salvation  of  such  ‘  as  should  persevere  to  claims  of  Rudolf  and  by  the  genius  of 
the  end.’  But  the  hour  for  blandishments  Otho. 

had  passed  away.  The  day  of  wrath  and  On  the  bright  dawn  of  an  autumnal  day, 
the  power  of  the  sword  had  come.  his  forces,  drawn  up  on  the  smiling  banks 

The  snow  covered  the  earth,  and  the  of  the  Elster,  raised  the  sacred  song  of  the 

frost  had  chained  the  rivers,  when  in  the  Hebrews,  ‘  God  standeth  in  the  congrega- 
winter  of  1079-80,  the  armies  of  Henry  I  tion  of  princes ;  he  is  a  judge  among  Gods 
and  Rudolf  were  drawn  up,  in  hostile  lines,  and  flung  themselves  on  the  far-extended 
at  the  village  of  Fladenheim  near  Mulhau-  lines  of  Henry’s  army  ;  who,  with  emulous 
sen.  Henry  was  the  assailant,  but,  though  devotion,  met  them  with  the  hardly  le^s 
driven  with  great  loss  from  the  field,  Ru-  sublime  canticle,  ‘Te  Deum  laudamus.’ 
dolf  was  the  conqueror  ;  for  in  that  field  ;  Cries  more  welcome  to  the  demons  of  war 
the  dreaded  Otho  ajiain  commanded,  and  !  soon  stilled  these  sacred  strains — cries  of 
by  his  skill  and  courage  a  rout  was  turned  despair,  of  anguish,  and  of  terror.  They 

into  a  victory.  first  rose  from  one  of  Henry’s  squadrons, 

The  intelligence  arrived  at  Rome  at  the  which,  alarmed  by  the  fall  of  their  captain, 
moment  when  Gregory  was  presiding  there  receded,  and  in  their  retreat,  spiead 
in  the  most  numerous  of  the  many  councils  through  the  rest  a  panic,  a  pause,  and  a 
he  had  convened  at  the  Lateran.  Lotig  momentary  confusion.  That  moment  was 
suppressed  shame  for  his  ignoble  inde-  enough  for  the  eagle  glance  of  Otho.  He 
cision,  the  murmurs  of  the  assembled  Pre-  rushed  on  the  wavering  Imperialists,  and 
lates,  a  voice  from  Heaven  audible,  as  we  ere  that  bright  sun  had  reached  the  meri- 
are  told,  to  his  sense  alone,  and  above  all  dian,  thousands  had  fallen  by  the  Saxon 
the  triumphant  field  of  Fladenheim,  com-  sword,  or  had  perished  in  the  blood-stained 
billed  to  overcome  his  long-cherishcd  but  river.  The  victory  w'as  complete,  the  ex- 
timid  policy.  Rising  from  his  throne  with  ultation  rapturous.  Shouts  of  glory  to  the 
the  majesty  of  his  earlier  days,  the  Pope,  God  of  battles,  thanksgivings  for  the  dcli- 
in  the  names  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  ‘  of  God  verance  of  Saxony,  paeans  of  immortal 
and  of  his  holy  mother  Mary,’  excommuni-  honor  to  Otho,  tlie  noblest  of  her  sons, 
cated  Henry,  took  from  him  the  govern-  soothed  or  exasperated  the  agonies  c)f  the 
inent  of  his  states,  deprived  him  of  his  roy-  dying,  when  the  triumph  was  turned  into 
al  rank,  forbade  all  Christian  people  to  re-  sudden  and  irremediable  mourning.  On 
ceive  him  as  their  king,  ‘  gave,  granted,  the  field  which  had,  apparently,  secured 
and  conceded,’  that  Rudolf  might  rule  the  his  crown,  Rudolf  himself  had  fallen.  He 
German  and  Italian  Empire,  and  with  bless-  fell  by  an  illustrious  arm.  Godfrey  of 
ings  on  Rudolf’s  adherents,  and  curses  on  Bouillon,  the  hero  of  the  Jtrvsahm  Di liver 
his  foes,  dissolved  the  assembly.  Then  cr/,  struck  the  fatal  blow.  Another  sword 
moved,  as  he  believed,  by  a  divine  impulse,  severeil  the  right  hand  from  the  arm  of 
he  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  uttered  a  Rudolf.  ‘It  is  the  hand,’  he  cried,  as  his 
prediction,  that  ere  the  Church  should  cele-  glazing  eye  rested  on  it,  ‘with  which  I 
hrate  the  festival  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apos-  confirmed  my  fealty  to  Henry  my  lord.’ 
ties,  Henry,  her  rebellious  outcast,  should  At  once  elevated  by  so  signal  a  victory, 
neither  reign  nor  live  to  molest  her.  and  depressed  bv  these  penitent  misgivings, 

A  perilous  prophecy.  Henry  was  no  his  spirit  passed  away,  leaving  his  adhe- 
longer  the  exile  of  Tribur  nor  the  penitent  rents  to  the  mercy  of  his  rival, 
of  ('anossa.  His  own  rage,  on  hearing  of  The  same  sun  which  witnessed  the  ruin 
this  new  papal  sentence,  did  not  burn  so  of  Henry’s  army  on  the  Elster,  looked  down 
fiercely  as  the  wrath  of  his  adherents,  on  a  conflict,  in  which,  on  that  eventful 


1  With  the  sanction  of  thirty  bishops,  a  new 
Anti-Pope,  Guibert  of  Ravenna,  was  elect¬ 
ed  at  Brixen  ;  and  at  every  court  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Imperial  embassies  demanded  sup¬ 
port  for  the  common  cause  of  all  tempo¬ 
ral  sovereigns.  In  every  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  troops  were  levied,  and  Henry 
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morning,  the  forces  of  Matilda  in  the  Man-  ' 
tuaii  territory  fled  before  his  own.  lie 
now,  once  more,  descended  into  Italy,  j 
lie  came,  not,  as  formerly,  a  pilgrim  and  | 
an  exile;  but  at  the  head  of  an  army  de¬ 
voted  to  bis  person,  and  defying  all  carnal  j 
enemies  and  all  sjiiritual  censures.  He  ^ 
came  to  encounter  Hildebrand,  destitute  of. 
all  Transalpine  alliances,  and  supported,  ! 
even  in  Italy,  by  no  power  but  that  of  Ma-  | 
tilda;  for  the  Norman  Duke  of  Apulia  was  | 
far  away  attempting  the  conquest  of  the 
Eastern  capital  and  empire.  But  Henry 
left,  in  his  rear,  the  invincible  Saxons  and  ; 
the  hero  who  commanded  them.  To  pre-  ■ 
vent  a  diversion  in  that  quarter,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  proposed  to  abdicate  his  dominion  in  | 
Saxony  in  favor  of  Conrad,  his  son.  But  j 
Otho  (a  merry  talker,  as  his  annalist  in- j 
forms  us)  rejected  the  project  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  ‘the  calf  of  a  vicious  bull  usu¬ 
ally  proved  vicious.’  Leaving,  therefore) 
this  implacable  enemy  to  his  machinations,  I 
the  Emperor  pressed  forward  ;  and  before 
the  summer  of  1080,  the  citizens  of  Rome 
saw,  from  their  walls,  the  German  stand¬ 
ards  in  hostile  array  in  the  Campagna. 

In  the  presence  of  such  danger,  the  gal¬ 
lant  spirit  of  the  aged  Pope  once  more  rose  j 
and  exulted.  He  convened  a  Synod  to  attest 
his  last  defiance  of  his  formidable  enemy. 
He  exhorted  the  German  princes  to  elect 
a  successor  to  Rudolf.  In  letters  of  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence,  he’  again  maintained 
his  supremacy  over  all  the  kings  and  rulers 
of  mankind.  He  welcomed  persecution  as 
the  badge  of  his  holy  calling ;  and,  while 
the  besiegers  were  at  the  gates,  he  disposed  i 
(at  least  in  words)  of  royal  crowns  and 
distant  provinces.  Matilda  supplied  him 
with  money,  which,  for  a  while,  tranqnil- 
ized  the  Roman  populace.  He  himself 
wrought  miracles  to  extinguish  confla¬ 
grations  kindled  by  their  treachery.  In 
language  such  as  martyrs  use,  he  consoled 
the  partners  of  his  sufferings.  In  language 
such  as  heroes  breathe,  he  animated  the 
defenders  of  the  cily.  The  siege,  or  block¬ 
ade  continued  for  three  years  uninterrupt¬ 
edly,  except  when  Henry’s  troops  were 
driven,  by  the  deadly  heats  of  autumn,  to 
the  neighboring  hills.  Distress,  and,  it  is  ' 
alleged,  bribery,  at  length  subdued  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  garrison.  On  every  side  cla¬ 
mors  were  heard  for  peace ;  for  Henry 
demanded,  as  the  terms  of  peace,  nothing 
more  than  the  recognition  of  his  Imperial 
title,  and  his  coronation  by  the  hands  of 
Gregory.  The  conscience,  perhaps  the 


pride,  of  Gregory  revolted  against  the  pro¬ 
posal.  His  invincible  will  opposed  and 
silenced  the  outcries  of  the  famished  mul¬ 
titudes  ;  nor  could  their  entreaties,  or  their 
threats,  extort  from  him  more  than  a  pro¬ 
mise  that,  in  the  approaching  winter,  he 
would  propose  the  question  to  a  Pontifical 
Synod.  It  met,  by  the  permission  of  Henry, 
on  the  30th  November,  IC83.  It  was  the 
latest  council  of  Gregory’s  pontificate.  A 
few  Bishops,  faithful  to  their  chief  and  to 
his  cause,  now  occupied  the  seats  so  often 
thronged  by  mitred  churchmen.  Every 
pallid  cheek  and  anxious  eye  was  turned 
to  him  who  occupied  the  loftier  throne  in 
the  centre  of  that  agitated  assembly.  He 
rose,  and  the  half-uttered  suggestions  of 
fear  and  human  policy  were  hushed  into 
deep  stillness  as  he  spoke.  He  spoke  of 
the  glorious  example,  of  the  sacred  duty, 
of  the  light  affliction,  and  of  the  eternal  re¬ 
ward,  of  martyrs  for  the  faith.  He  spoke, 
as  dying  fathers  speak  to  their  children,  of 
peace,  and  hope,  and  of  consolation.  But 
he  spoke  also,  as  inspired  prophets  spake 
of  yore  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  denouncing 
the  swift  vengeance  of  heaven  against  his 
oppressor.  The  enraptured  audience  ex¬ 
claimed  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of 
an  angel,  not  of  a  man.  Gregory  dismissed 
the  assembly,  and  calmly  prepared  for  what¬ 
ever  extremity  of  distress  might  await  him. 

It  did  not  linger.  In  the  spring  of  1084 
the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  to  the  besiegers,  and 
Gregory  sought  a  precarious  refuge  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  He  left  the  great 
Church  of  the  Lateran  as  a  theatre  for  the 
triumph  of  his  antagonist  and  his  rival. 
Seated  on  the  Apostolic  throne,  Guibert, 
the  Anti-Pope  of  Brixen,  was  consecrated 
there  by  the  title  of  Clement  the  Third ; 
and  then,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  he 
placed  the  crown  of  Germany  and  of  Italy 
on  the  brows  of  Henry  and  of  Bertha  as 
they  knelt  before  him. 

And  now  Henry  had  in  his  grasp  the 
author  of  the  shame  of  Canossa,  of  the 
anathemas  of  the  Lateran,  and  of  the  civil 
wars  and  rebellions  of  the  Empire.  The 
base  populace  of  Rome  were  already  anti¬ 
cipating,  with  sanguinary  joy,  the  humilia¬ 
tion,  perhaps  the  death,  of  the  noblest 
spirit  who  had  reigned  there  since  the 
slaughter  of  Julius.  The  approaching  ca- 
I  tastrophe,  whatever  might  be  its  form, 

[  Gregory  was  prepared  to  meet  with  a  serene 
confidence  in  God,  and  a  haughty  defiance 
of  man.  A  few  hours  more,  and  the  castle 
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of  St.  Angelo  must  have  yielded  to  famine 
or  to  assault,  when  the  aged  Pope,  in  the 
very  agony  of  his  fi\te,  gathered  the  reward 
of  the  policy  with  which  he  had  cemented 
the  alliance  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  the  south  of  Italy. 
Robert  Guiscard,  returning  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  Suzerain, 
Scouts  announced  to  Henry  the  approach 
of  a  mighty  host,  in  which  the  Norman 
battle-axe  and  the  cross  were  strangely 
united  with  the  Saracenic  cimeter  and  the 
crescent.  A  precipitate  retreat  scarcely 
rescued  his  enfeebled  troops  from  the  im¬ 
pending  danger.  He  abandoned  his  prey 
in  a  fever  of  disappointment.  Unable  to 
slake  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  he  might 
allay  it  by  surprising  the  Great  Countess, 
and  overwhelming  her  forces,  still  in  arms 
in  the  Modenese.  But  he  was  liimself 
surprised  in  the  attempt  by  her  superior 
skill  and  vigilance.  Shouts  for  St.  Peter 
and  Matilda  roused  the  retreating  Impe¬ 
rialists  by  night,  near  the  Castle  of  Sor- 
baria.  They  retired  across  the  Alps  with 
such  a  loss  of  men,  of  officers,  and  of  trea-. 
sure,  as  disabled  them  from  any  further! 
enterprises. 

The  Emperor  returned  into  Germany  to' 
reign  undisturbed  by  civil  war;  for  the 
great  Oiho  was  dead,  and  Herman  of  Lux¬ 
emburg,  who  had  assumed  the  Imperial 
title,  was  permitted  to  abdicate  it  with  con¬ 
temptuous  impunity.  Henry  returned,  how¬ 
ever,  to  prepare  for  new’  conflicts  with  the 
Papacy — to  drain  the  cup  of  toil,  of  danger, ' 
and  of  distress — and  to  die,  at  length,  with 
a  heart  broken  by  the  parricidal  cruelty  of 
his  son.  No  prayers  were  said,  and  no 
requiem  sung,  over  the  unhallowed  grave 
which  received  the  bones  of  the  excommu¬ 
nicated  Monarch.  Yet  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  earth  with  the  best  and  the 
kindest  obsequies.  The  pity  of  his  enemies. 


reverence,  and  an  active  sympathy  with 
sorrow'  to  w  hich  none  could  refuse  his  love. 

With  happier  fortunes,  as,  indeed,  with 
loftier  virtues,  Matilda  continued,  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  years,  to  wage  war  in  defence  of 
the  Apostolic  See.  After  a  life  which 
might  seem  to  belong  to  the  province  of 
romance  rather  than  of  history,  slie  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  bequeathing  to  the 
world  a  name  second,  in  the  annals  of  her 
age,  to  none  hut  that  of  Hildebrand  him¬ 
self. 

To  him  the  Norman  rescue  of  the  Papal 
city  brought  only  a  momentary  relief.  He 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  Lateran.  But, 
within  a  few  hours,  he  locked  from  the 
walls  of  that  ancient  palace  on  a  scene  of 
woe  such  as,  till  then,  had  never  passed  be¬ 
fore  him.  A  sanguinary  contest  was  rag¬ 
ing  between  the  forces  of  Robert  and  liie 
citizens  attached  to  Henry.  Every  street  was 
barricaded,  every  house  had  become  a  for¬ 
tress.  The  pealing  of  bells,  the  clash  of  arms, 

I  cries  of  joy,  and  shrieks  of  despair,  assail¬ 
ed  his  ears  in  dismal  concert.  When  the 
sun  set  behind  the  Tuscan  hills  on  this  scene 
of  desolation,  another  light,  and  a  still  more 
fearful  struggle,  succeeded.  Flames  ascend¬ 
ed  at  once  from  every  quarter.  They  leaped 
from  house  to  house,  enveloping  and  destroy¬ 
ing  whatever  was  most  splendid  or  most 
sacred  in  the  edifices  of  medimval  ReniC. 
Amidst  the  roar  of  the  conflagration  ihey 
had  kindled,  and  by  its  portentous  light, 
the  fierce  Saracens  and  the  ruthless  North¬ 
men  revelled  in  plund(‘r,  lust,  and  carnage, 
like  demons  by  the  glare  of  their  native 
pandemonium.  Gregory  gazed  with  agony 
,  on  the  real  and  preseni  aspect  of  civil  war. 
'  Perhaps  he  thought  with  penitence  on  the 
wars  he  had  kindled  beyond  the  Alps, 
i  Two-thirds  of  the  city  perished.  Every 
convent  was  violated,  every  altar  profaned, 
[  and  multitudes  driven  away  into  perpetual 
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bidden  tears  of  the  poor,  the  widows,  and 


the  orphans,  who  crowded  round  the  bier 
of  their  benefactor,  rendered  his  tomb  not ! 
less  sacred  than  if  blessed  by  the  united 
prayers  of  the  whole  Christian  Episcopacy. 
Those  unbribed  mourners  wept  over  a 
Prince  to  whom  God  had  given  a  large 
heart  and  a  capacious  mind ;  but  who  had 
derived  from  canonized  bishops  a  corrupt¬ 
ing  education,  and  from  too  early  and  too 
uncheckered  prosperity  the  development  of 
every  base  and  cruel  appetite ;  but  to 
whom  calamity  had  imparted  a  self-domin¬ 
ion  from  which  none  could  withhold  his 


Himself  a  voluntary  exile,  Gregory 
sought,  in  the  Castle  of  Salerno,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Normans,  the  security 
he  could  no  longer  find  among  his  ow  n  ex¬ 
asperated  subjects.  Age  and  anxiety 
weighed  heavily  upon  him.  An  unwented 
lassitude  depressed  a  frame  till  now'  inca¬ 
pable  of  fatigue.  He  recognized  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  death,  and  his  soul  rose  with  un¬ 
conquerable  power  to  entertain  that  awful 
visitant.  He  summoned  round  his  bed  the 
Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  attended 
his  flight  from  Rome.  He  passed  before 
them,  in  firm  and  rapid  retrospect,  tlie  in- 
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cidonts  of  his  eventful  life.  He  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  great  principles  by  which 
it  had  been  governed  from  the  commence- 
ineiit  to  the  close.  He  named  his  three 
immediate  successors  in  the  Papacy.  He 
assured  his  weeping  friends  of  his  inter¬ 
cession  for  them  in  heaven.  He  forgave, 
and  blessed,  and  absolved  his  enemies, 
though  with  the  resolute  exceptions  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Anti-Pope.  He  then  com¬ 
posed  himself  to  die.  His  faltering  lips 
iiad  closed  on  the  transubstantiated  ele¬ 
ments.  The  final  unction  had  given  assur- 
rance  that  the  body,  so  soon  to  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  dust,  would  rise  again  in  honor 
and  in  incorruption.  Anxious  to  catch  the 
last  accents  of  that  once  oracular  voice,  the 
mourners  were  bending  over  him,  when, 
struggling  in  the  very  grasp  of  death,  he 
collected,  for  one  last  effort,  his  failing 
powers,  and  breathed  out  his  spirit  with 
the  indignant  exclamation — ‘  I  have  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  iniquity,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  die  in  exile !’ 

It  was  not  permitted,  even  to  the  genius 
of  Hildebrand,  to  condense  into  a  single 
sentence,  an  epitome  of  such  a  life  as  his. 
It  was  a  life  scarcely  intelligible  to  his  own 
generation,  or  to  himself,  nor  indeed  to  our  ; 
age,  except  by  the  light  of  that  ecclesiasti- i 
cal  history  in  which  it  forms  so  important  j 
an  era. 

It  had  ill  beseemed  the  inspired  wisdom 
of  the  tent-maker  of  Tarsus,  and  of  the 
Galilean  fishermen,  to  have  founded  on  any 
other  than  a  popular  basis  a  society  destined 
to  encounter  the  enmity  of  the  dominant 
few  by  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  many. 
From  the  extant  monuments  of  their  lives 
and  writings,  it  accordingly  appears  that 
they  conceded  to  the  lay,mnltitude  an  am¬ 
ple  share  in  the  finance,  the  discijdine,  and 
the  legislation  of  the  collective  body.  The 
deacons  were  the  tribunes  of  the  Christian 
people.  This  was  the  age  of  Proselytism. 

In  the  sad  and  solemn  times  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  ecclesiastical  authority  became  aus¬ 
tere  and  arbitrary,  and  submission  to  it 
enthusiastic.  Martyrs,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  mortal  agonies  and  of  an  opening 
paradise,  had  no  thoughts  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  and  balancing  of  sacerdotal  powers. 
They  who  braved  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
amphitheatre,  or  the  ascetic  rigors  of  the 
wilderness,  were  the  heroes  of  the  Church. 
The  rest  sunk  into  a  degraded  caste.  But 
all  laid  bare  their  souls  at  the  confessional. 
All  acknowledged  a  dominion  which,  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  the  state,  sustained  it- 
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self  by  extreme  and  recondite  maxims  of 
government.  In  virtue  of  such  maxims, 
the  Episcopal  order  encroached  on  every 
other.  The  vicarious  attributes  of  Deity 
were  ascribed  to  those  who  ministered  at 
the  altar.  There,  and  at  the  font,  gifts  of 
inestimable  price  were  placed,  in  popular 
belief,  at  the  disposal  of  the  priest,  whose 
miracles,  though  unaltested  by  sense  or 
consciousness,  threw  into  the  shade  the 
mightiest  works  of  Moses  and  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  age  of  Persecution. 

Heretics  arose.  To  refute  them  from 
the  sacred  text  was  sometimes  difficult, 
always  hazardous.  It  was  easier  to  silence 
them  by  a  living  authority.  The  Bishops 
came  forth  as  the  elect  depositories  of  an 
unwritten  code.  Tradition  became  the 
rule  of  the  Christian  world.  It  might 
crush  the  errors  of  Arius — it  might  sustain 
the  usurpations  of  Ambrose.  This  was 
the  age  of  Controversy. 

Constantine  saw  the  miraculous  cross, 
and  worshipped.  He  confirmed  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hierarchy  all  their  original  and  all 
their  acquired  powers.  This  was  the  age 
of  the  Church  and  State  alliance. 

The  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  Roman 
bishop  and  clergy  seized  on  the  vacant  in¬ 
heritance  of  abdicated  authority.  The 
Pope  became  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the 
■  Roman  city.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  be¬ 
came  ecclesiastical  rivals.  Then  was  first 
heard  the  Roman  watch-word  and  rallying 
cry  of  the  V^'isible  Unity  of  the  Church. 
This  was  the  age  of  Papal  Independence. 

Goths,  Vandals,  lluns,  Bulgarians, 
Franks,  and  Lombards,  conquered  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Cscsar.  But  they  became  the 
convi>rts  and  tributaries  of  Peter.  The 
repulse  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel 
;  gave  to  Europe  a  new  empire,  to  the 
.  Church  a  second  Constantine.  This  was 
the  age  of  Barbaric  Invasion. 

Europe  became  one  vast  assemblage  of 
military  states.  The  lands  were  every 
where  partitioned  by  the  conquerors  among 
their  liegemen,  who  having  bound  tl’.em- 
selves  to  use  their  swords  in  their  lords’ 
defence,  imposed  a  similar  obligation  on 
their  own  tenants,  who,  in  turn,  exacted  it 
from  their  subordinate  vassals.  This  was 
the  age  of  Feudalism  and  of  Hildebrand. 

He  ascended  the  Apostolic  throne,  there¬ 
fore,  armed  with  prescriptions  in  favor  of 
the  loftiest  claims  of  the  hierarchy,  thus 
reaching  back  almost  to  the  apostolic  limes. 
But  he  found  in  the  Papal  armory  other 
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weapons  scarcely  less  keen,  though  of  a 
more  recent  fabric.  Of  these  the  most 
effective  were  the  intimate  alliance  of  the 
Roman  See  with  the  monastic  orders,  and 
the  reappearance,  in  theological  debate,  of 
that  mystic  word  which,  seven  centuries 
before,  had  wrought  such  prodigies  at 
Nicica.  He  who  first  taught  men  to  speak 
of  can  hypostatic  change  beneath  unchang¬ 
ing  forms,  may  have  taught  them  to  talk 
nonsense.  But  though  he  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  he  made  an  incalculable  addition 
to  the  sacerdotal  power. 

To  grasp,  to  multiply,  and  to  employ 
these  resources  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  the  Roman  Pontiff  the  suzerain  of 
the  civilized  world,  was  the  end  for  which 
Hildebrand  lived — an  unworthy  end,  if 
contrasted  with  the  high  and  holy  purposes 
of  the  Gospel — an  end  even  hateful,  if  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  free  and  generous  spirit  in 
which  the  primitive  founders  of  the  Church 
had  established  and  inculcated  her  liberties 
— yet  an  end  which  might  well  allure  a 
noble  spirit  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  attainment  of  which  (so  far  as  it  was 
attained)  may  be  now'  acknowledged  to 
have  been  conducive,  perhaps  essential,  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

To  the  spiritual  despotism  of  Rome  in 
the  middle  ages  may,  indeed,  be  traced  a 
long  series  of  errors  and  crimes,  of  wars 
and  persecutions.  Yet  the  Papal  dynasty 
was  the  triumphant  antagonist  of  another 
despotism,  the  most  galling,  the  most  debas¬ 
ing,  and  otherwise  the  most  irremediable, 
under  which  Europe  had  ever  groaned. 
The  centralization  of  ecclesiastical  power 
more  than  balanced  the  isolating  spirit  of 
the  feudal  oligarchies.  The  vassal  of  West¬ 
ern,  and  the  serf  of  Eastern  Europe,  might 
otherwise,  at  this  day,  have  been  in  the 
same  social  state,  and  military  autocracies 
might  now  be  occupying  the  place  of  our  con¬ 
stitutional  or  paternal  governments.  Hil¬ 
debrand’s  despevtism,  with  whatever  incon¬ 
sistency,  sought  to  guide  mankind,  by 
moral  impulses,  to  a  more  than  human  sanc¬ 
tity.  The  feudal  despotism  with  which  he 
waged  war,  sought,  with  a  stern  consistency, 
to  degrade  them  into  beasts  of  prey  or 
beasts  of  burden.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
mental  with  physical  power,  of  literature 
with  ignorance,  of  religion  with  injustice 
and  debauchery.  To  the  Popes  of  the 
middle  ages  was  assigned  a  province,  their 
abandonment  of  which  would  have  plunged 
the  Church  and  the  World  into  the  same 
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hopeless  slavery.  To  Pt  pe  Gregory  the 
Seventh  were  first  given  the  genius  and  the 
courage  to  raise  himself  and  his  successors 
to  the  level  of  that  high  vocation. 

Yet  Hildebrand  was  the  founder  of  a 
tyranny  only  less  odious  than  that  which 
he  arrested,  and  was  ajiparenlly  actuated 
by  an  ambition  neither  less  proud,  selfish, 
nor  reckless,  than  that  of  his  secular  anta¬ 
gonists.  In  the  great  economy  of  Prov¬ 
idence  human  agency  is  ever  alloyed  by 
some  base  motives;  and  the  noblest  suc¬ 
cesses  recorded  by  history,  must  still  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  some  great  ulti¬ 
mate  disaster. 

To  the  title  of  the  Czar  Peter  of  the 
Church  conferred  on  him  by  M.  Guizot, 
Hildebrand’s  only  claim  is,  that  by  the 
energy  of  his  will  he  moulded  her  in¬ 
stitutions  and  her  habits  of  thought  to  his 
ow  n  purposes.  But  the  Czar  wrought  in 
the  spirit  of  an  architect  who  invents, 
arranges,  and  executes  his  own  plan  :  Hilde¬ 
brand  in  the  spirit  of  a  builder,  erecting  by 
the  divine  command  a  temple  of  which  the 
divine  hand  had  drawn  the  design  and  pro¬ 
vided  the  materials.  His  faith  in  what  he 
judged  to  be  the  purposes  and  the  will  of 
Heaven,  were  not  merely  sublime  but  as¬ 
tounding.  He  is  every  where  depicted  in 
his  own  letters  the  habitual  denizen  of  that 
bright  region  which  the  damps  of  fear 
never  penetrate,  and  the  shadows  of  doubt 
never  overcast. 

To  extol  him  as  one  of  those  Christian 
stoics,  w  horn  the  wreck  of  worlds  could  not 
divert  from  the  straight  paths  of  integrity 
and  truth,  is  a  mere  extravagance.  His 
policy  was  Imperial;  his  resources  and  his 
arts  Sacerdotal.  Anathemas  and  flatteries, 
stern  defiances  and  subtile  insinuations, 
invective  such  as  might  have  been  thun¬ 
dered  by  Genseric,  and  apologies  such  as 
might  have  been  whispered  by  Augustulus, 
succeed  each  other  in  his  story,  with  no 
visible  trace  of  hesitation  or  of  shame.  Even 
his  professed  orthodoxy  is  rendered  ques¬ 
tionable  by  his  conduct  and  language  to¬ 
wards  Berengarius,  the  great  opponent  of 
transubstantiation.  With  William  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Philip  of  France,  and  Robert  of 
Apulia,  and  even  with  Henry  of  Germany, 
he  temporized  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
principles  as  often  as  the  sacrifice  seemed 
advantageous.  ‘Nature  gave  horns  to 
bulls  ;*  to  aspiring  and  belligerent  Church¬ 
men  she  gave  Dissimulation  and  Artifice. 

Our  exhausted  space  forbids  the  attempt 
to  analyze  or  delineate  the  character  of  the 
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great  founder  of  the  spiritual  despotism  of 
Rome.  Ilis  acts  must  stand  in  place  of 
such  a  portraiture.  He  found  the  Papa¬ 
cy  dependent  on  the  Empire  :  he  sustained 
her  by  alliances  almost  commensurate  with 
the  Italian  Peninsula.  He  found  the  Papacy 
electoral  by  the  Roman  people  and  clergy  ; 
he  left  it  electoral  by  a  college  of  Papal 
nomination.  He  found  the  Emperor  the 
virtual  patron  of  the  Holy  See :  he  wrested 
that  power  from  his  hands.  He  found  the 
secular  clergy  the  allies  and  dependents  of 
the  secular  power :  he  converted  them  into 
the  inalienable  auxiliaries  of  his  own.  He 
found  the  higher  ecclesiastics  in  servi- 
tude  to  the  temporal  sovereigns  ;  he  deliv¬ 
ered  them  from  that  yoke  to  subjugate  them 
to  the  Roman  Tiara.  He  found  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Church  the  mere  desecrated 
spoil  and  merchandise  of  princes :  he  re¬ 
duced  it  within  the  dominion  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Pontiff.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  re¬ 
former  of  the  impure  and  profane  abuses  of 
his  age :  he  is  more  justly  entitled  to  the 
praise  of  having  left  the  impress  of  his  own 
gigantic  character  on  the  history  of  all  the 
ages  which  have  succeeded  him. 
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BY  MBS.  TROLLOrE. 

From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

William  Harrington  Vincent  was  as 
well  principled  a  young  man  as  if  he  had 
had  no  worthless  relations  belonging  to  him, 
and  although  he  was  himself  beginning  to 
think  Baden-Baden  one  of  the  most  agreea¬ 
ble  places  he  had  ever  visited,  he  was  also 
beginning  to  think  that  it  would  be  right 
and  proper  to  leave  it  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  This  self-denying  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  occasioned  by  any  conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  was  falling  in  love  with  his  lit¬ 
tle  cousin,  Bertha,  more  seriously  than  the 
relative  position  of  their  respective  fathers 
would  render  wise  or  convenient  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  was  falling  in  love  with 
her,  he  was  not  conscious  of  it  at  all,  being 
honestly  persuaded  in  his  heart  that  the 
deep  interest  he  felt  for  her  arose  solely 
from  the  forsaken  loneliness  of  her  position, 
joined  to  the  affectionate  memory  he  re¬ 
tained  of  her  mother.  He  was  aware,  in¬ 
deed,  that  she  was  a  lovely  and  intelligent 
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young  creature,  and  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  unrestrained  and  confiding 
frankness  with  which  she  seemed  to  throw 
herself  upon  his  cousinly  protection,  w  hich 
was  touching  and  endearing  in  no  common 
degree.  But  poor  Vincent  was  not  me  of 
those  spoilt  children  of  fortune  who  never 
see  any  thing  that  they  think  pretty,  and 
particularly  worth  having,  without  fancying 
that  they  have  a  right  to  possess  it.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  quite  sufficient  that  any 
object  should  appear  in  his  eyes  particular¬ 
ly  valuable,  iii  order  to  make  him  ft  el  at 
once  that  he  had  nothins  to  do  with  it.  The 
well  conducted  son  of  a  selfish,  dissolute 
father  is  ever  considered,  and  very  natural¬ 
ly,  as  a  being  entitled  to  the  pity  and  com¬ 
miseration  of  the  whole  world,  and  yet  the 
fact  is  by  no  means  of  iinfrequent  occur¬ 
rence  that  a  son  so  situated  finds  in  his  mis¬ 
fortune  the  seeds  of  higher  qualities,  and 
more  self-denying  strength  of  mind,  than 
would  ever  have  taken  root  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  under  other  circumstances.  And  so  it 
was  with  the  acreless  heir  of  Everton  Park. 
Forgetfulness  of  himself  and  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  interests  had  been  taught  him  in  a 
multitude  of  ways,  among  which  the  exam¬ 
ple  received  from  his  mother,  and  the 
warning  received  from  his  father,  were 
about  equally  efficacious.  He  was  quite 
aware,  as  1  have  said,  that  his  cousin  Ber¬ 
tha  was  a  very  fascinating  as  well  as  a  very 
estimable  little  personage  ;  but  he  was 
quite  aware  also  that  her  fortune  would  be 
such  as  to  entitle  her  to  marry  in  a  way  to 
place  her  in  a  station  exceedingly  different 
from  that  of  the  wife  of  the  son  of  a  ruined 
gamester.  True  it  was  that,  although  only  a 
first  cousin,  once  removed,  he  stood  starred  in 
the  baronetage  as  heir  to  the  title  and  large 
entailed  estates  of  Bertha’s  father.  But  that 
father  was  still  almost  a  young  man  ;  he  was 
now  a  widower,  and  had  given  both  his  father 
and  himself  quite  sufficient  indications  of 
his  hostile  feelings  towards  them,  to  make 
it  scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt  that  he  would 
marry  again  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  only 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  heir  less  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him.  The  idea  of  gaining  the 
affections  of  his  young  cousin  had,  there¬ 
fore,  only  entered  his  head  as  a  thing  most 
scrupulously  and  cautiously  to  be  avoided. 
He  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  fact 
that  she  disliked  the  people  she  was  with 
to  a  degree  which  might  almost  perhaps 
have  placed  her  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  honored  • 
category  of  a  good  hater,  and  he  attributed 
very  justly,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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pleasure  she  so  evidently  took  in  his  socie¬ 
ty,  and  the  strong  measures  she  adopted  to 
make  it  evident  that  she  considered  him 
as  her  natural  protector,  as  the  result  of  it. 
And  thus,  feeling  an  honest  confidence  in 
himself,  and  a  most  sincere  conviction  that 
the  friendship  so  pleasantly  springing  up 
between  them  could  bring  no  danger  of 
any  kind  to  her,  he  permitted  himself  with 
a  safe  conscience  to  enjoy  it ;  and  enjoy  it 
he  certainly  did,  to  a  degree  that  made  his 
suddenly  determining  to  quit  Baden  an  act 
of  great  self-denial. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  Lord  Lynberry  and  Miss 
Maria  Roberts  treated  each  other  which  be¬ 
gan  very  seriously  to  alarm  him.  His  young 
pupil  had  many  good  qualities,  but  he  was 
hot-headed  and  impetuous,  and  his  vehe¬ 
ment  admiration  for  beauty  was  so  little 
concealed,  that  his  tutor  might  have  been 
living  during  the  seven  or  eight  months 
they  had  l)een  together  in  a  state  of  constant 
alarm  from  the  expectation  of  his  eloping 
with  some  fair  one  or  other,  had  not  the 
constant  inconstancy  of  his  youthful  lord- 
ship  reassured  him,  and  converted  his  reit¬ 
erated  confessions  and  protestations  of  ever¬ 
lasting  attachment  into  a  source  of  more 
amusement  than  anxiety.  But  Vincent  had 
never  seen  his  young  friend  entangled  be¬ 
fore  in  such  a  web  as  that  which  the  tender 
Maria  apj)eared  to  have  thrown  over  him; 
and  he  was  the  more  startled  by  the  effect 
it  seemed  to  have  produced,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  having  really  believed 
that,  in  the  case  of  Bertha  Harrington,  an 
impression  had*  been  made  on  the  heart  of 
Lord  Lynberry  of  a  much  more  serious  kind  | 
than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  In  thisj 
belief  he  was,  perhaps,  partly  right,  and  i 
partly  influenced  by  the  consciousness  that, 
in  the  case  of  Bertha,  there  was  at  least 
de  qnoi  faire  a  lasting  impression.  But 
not  only  had  this  seejningly  serious  love-fit 
been  suddenly  and  totally  effaced,  but  it 
had  been  succeeded  by  such  unprecedented 
marks  of  passionate  devotion  to  this  new 
charmer,  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  and 
such  undisguised  warmth  of  reciprocal 
tenderness  on  that  of  the  lady,  that  Mr. 
Vincent  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  yet 
felt  that  he  should  have  no  great  right 
to  be  surprised  if,  at  any  mon.ent  of 
the  day  or  night,  he  w'ere  to  hear  that  his 
young  charge  had,  by  the  aid  of  a  team  of 
post-horses,  set  off  with  Miss  Maria  Roberts 
for  the  nearest  spot  where  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  unite  their  fortunes  for 


life.  This  was  a  consummation  so  very 
devoutly  to  be  deprecated,  that  poor  Vin¬ 
cent,  with  his  habitual  abnegation  of  all 
selfish  feelings,  determined  upon  announc¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Lynberry  his  intention  of  im¬ 
mediately  proceeding  to  Rome,  between 
which  city  and  Naples,  it  was  the  w'ish  of 
Lord  Southtown  that  his  son  should  divide 
the  ensuing  winter. 

The  time  that  the  really  anxious  young 
tutor  had  fixed  upon  for  communicating 
the  resolution  he  had  taken  was  the  hour 
of  breakfast,  at  the  interval  of  five  days 
from  the  eventful  ball  at  which  the  fickle 
lordling  had  made  the  transfer  of  his  heart 
from  Miss  Bertha  Harrington  to  Miss  Maria 
Roberts.  Vincent,  as  usual,  was  the  first 
in  the  breakfast-room,  but  Lord  Lynberry 
came  whistling  into  it  not  long  after  him, 
and,  as  the  tutor  contemplated  his  very 
youthful  aspect,  he  trembled  \o  think  how 
great  a  degree  of  responsibility  must  inevi¬ 
tably  attach  to  himself,  both  in  the  eyes  of 
the  parent  and  of  the  world  in  general,  if 
he  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country  as  the  husband  of  the  fair  but  fast 
Maria. 

“  Well,  my  dear  Lynberry,”  began  the 
tutor,  when  the  coffee  and  eggs  had  been 
handed  about  between  them  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  ‘‘  well !  do  you  not  think  that  we  have 
ain)osi  had  enough  of  Baden-Baden  V* 

“Thou  art  mad  to  say  so!”  returned 
the  young  man,  in  high  tragedy  tone. 
“  Enough  of  Baden  1  Enough  of  my  lovely, 
my  adored  Maria  ?  Vincent !  thou  must 
know  me  for  a  man  of  very  patient  mood, 
or  thou  wouldst  not  tempt  my  choler  so 
desperately — no,  not  for  thy  life.” 

“  Good  faith,  my  lord,  1  have  no  intention 
of  tempting  your  choler,  at  all,”  replied 
Vincent,  laughing,  “  but  you  know,  I 
believe,  that  I  act  under  orders,  and  if 
I  have  blundered  not  in  the  reading  of 
them,  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  turn  our 
faces  towards  Italy.” 

“  Willingly,  nion  cher,  provided  always 
that  my  face  at  lea.st,  let  it  be  turned  which 
way  it  will,  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  enable 
me  to  glue  my  eyes  upon  the  idol  of  my 
affections.” 

Vincent  looked  grave,  and  remained  si¬ 
lent,  not  very  well  knowing  whether  it 
would  be  most  wise  or  least  so,  to  lead  the 
impetuous  young  gentleman  to  explain 
himst'lf  so  clearly  as  to  permit  of  a  serious 
remonstrance  in  return.  While  thus  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  reverie,  the  anxious  tutor  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  coffee-cup ;  had  he 
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looked  up  and  encountered  the  glance  of 
his  pupil,  he  would  have  seen  an  expression 
in  it  that  would  have  puzzled  him.  ^''he 
glance  was  both  scrutinizing  and  comic, 
and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  what 
Vincent  would  have  expected  to  meet  had 
he  taken  courage  to  look  at  him. 

“  Well,  Vincent,”  exclaimed  Lord  Lyn- 
berry  at  length,  ”  what  are  you  thinking 
about  ?” 

“  I  am  thinking,  my  lord,  that  I  have  a 
painful  duty  to  perform  ;  but  that,  painful 
or  not,  1  must  and  will  perforin  it  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment  and  power.  Confess, 
my  lord,  that  you  already  understand  what 
I  mean,  and  that  your  conscience  tells 
you  in  what  direction  my  duty  lies.” 

“  My  conscience,  Mr.  Vincent,”  replied 
Lord  Lynberry,  with  rather  more  gravity 
than  was  usual  to  him,  “  I  doubt  a  little, 
my  dear  sir,  whether  at  this  moment  it  be 
not  your  conscience  rather  than  mine 
which,  if  properly  awakened,  might  assist 
most  effectually  in  enabling  us  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other.” 

“  As  how.  Lord  Lynberry  ?”  said  the 
tutor. 

“  As  thus,  Mr.  Vincent,”  replied  the 
pupil.  “  My  perspicuity,  though  not  my 
conscience,  leads  me  to  divine  that  the  sort 
of  lecture  you  appear  to  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  for  me  relates  to  my  devoted  attentions 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  transcendent 
Miss  Murid  Roberts.  Is  it  not  so,  sir 

“  And  if  it  be,  my  lord  ?”  returned  Vin¬ 
cent.  looking  at  him  with  some  degree  of 
surprise. 

“  Why  then  if  it  be,  Mr.  Vincent,  your 
conscience  ought  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
done  your  pupil  and  your  friend  less  than 
justice  in  supposing  that  your  assistance 
w'as  wanting  to  save  him  from  being  entan¬ 
gled  for  life  in  the  chains  of  such  a  charmer 
as  Miss  Maria.  Out  upon  you,  Vincent! 
I  give  you  cause  enough,  and  free  permission 
to  boot,  to  accuse  me  of  a  thousand  jack- 
anape  tricks,  that  do  but  small  credit  to  my 
wisdom  ;  but  1  know  not,  Vincent,  what 
thought  or  feeling  ever  escaped  from  me  in 
my  graver  moments  which  can  justify  you 
in  suspecting  that  1  want  your  assistance 
to  save  me  Irom  the  peril  of  becoming  Miss 
Maria  Roberts’  husband.” 

This  was  spoken  with  feeling  as  well  as 
gravity,  and  Mr.  Vincent  in.stonlly  felt  that 
he  deserved  the  rebuke,  and  as  instantly 

acknowledged  it. 

“  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Lynberry,”  he 
said,  “  forgive  the  injustice  1  have  done  ti' 
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your  taste,  in  favor  of  the  deep  anxiety  I 
feel  for  your  happiness.  Had  1  net  been 
your  tutor,  and  had  I  not  had  my  fears 
awakened  to  a  sort  of  morbid  sensibility  by 
the  responsibility  attached  to  the  situation, 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  should  have 
suspected  you  of  falling  in  love  with  Miss 
Maria  Roberts.  And  yet,  Lynberry,  though 
my  tender  concern  for  your  matrimonial 
projects  in  this  instance  may  have  been 
somewhat  supererogatory,  do  you  not  think 
I  should  do  right  to  lecture  you  a  little  on 
the  sinfulness  of  the  false  hopes  to  which 
you  are  giving  birth  in  the  besom  of  the 
young  lady  ?” 

“  Do  so,  by  all  means,  my  dear  M r.  T utor , 
if  you  believe  yourself  called  to  the  task  by 
the  voice  of  duty;  but  you  must  excuse  me, 
if,  while  I  listen  to  you,  which  of  course  1 
shall  do  with  all  possible  respect,  you  must 
excuse  me,  I  say,  if  I  congratulate  myself 
a  little  upon  my  own  superior  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart ;  for  I  presume,  when 
you  talk  of  Miss  Maria’s  hopes,  you  mean 
her  tender  hopes  of  having  her  fond  affec¬ 
tion  for  me  returned,  and  not  of  her  am¬ 
bitious  hopes  of  coaxing  me  into  putting 
my  honored  mother’s  coronet  upon  her 
head  ?” 

Vincent  gazed  at  his  young  pupil  with 
very  considerable  satisfaction  as  he  said 
this,  but  with  considerable  surprise  also, 
and  then  laughingly  exclaimed, 

“Oh,  excellent  young  man  ! 

How  much  more  older  art  tiiou  than  thy  looks! 

You  have  relieved  me  from  an  immense 
load,  Lynberry,  both  present  and  future.  I 
shall  not  easily  again  take  fright  about  you  ; 
and  as  to  the  fast  young  ladies,  as  Mont¬ 
gomery  calls  them,  1  believe  that  I  must 
be  contented  to  let  them  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.” 

”  Which  they  will  do  according  to  the 
fashion  of  their  tribe,  very  assiduously, 
assuming  the  credit  of  having  enslaved  a 
viscount,  if  they  gain  nothing  else.  Set 
your  heart  at  rest,  good  Vincent,  and  let 
them  labor  in  their  vocation,  as  it  is  their 
nature  to  do.  They  would  have  to  thank 
you  for  small  mercies  if  you  took  them  out 
of  it.  But  now  tell  me,  Vincent,  as  frankly 
as  1  have  now  exposed  to  you  the  real  state 
of  my  feelings  towards  the  incomparable 
Maria,  tell  me  frankly,  if  you  think  that 
all  the  enthusiastic  admiration  I  avowed 
to  you  for  Miss  Harrington  was  of  the  same 
fashion  and  fabric  as  that  inspired  by  Miss 
Maria?” 
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Lord  Lynberry  colored  as  he  asked  the 
qu3stiori,  and  Mr.  Vincent  colored  as  he 
answered  it. 

“  You  must  be  perfectly  aware,  my  lord, 
that  I  cannot  think  so,”  he  said,  “  for  that 
if  I  did — ”  and  here  the  tutor  stopped. 

“  You  would  blow  my  brains  out,  you 
would  say,”  rejoined  Lord  Lynberry,  “  and 
it  w«>uld  be  more  obviously  your  duty,  I 
think,  than  Q,uixotizin;r  in  the  cause  of  the 
fair  Roberts.  But  I  am  strongly  tempted, 
Vincent,  tutor  as  you  are,  to  lecture  you  a 
little  in  my  turn,  and  you  ought  to  pay  the 
more  attention  to  my  preaching,  because  it 
is  not,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  nature 
of  it,  the  result»of  jealousy.  And  first  I 
will  tell  you,  as  an  offering  to  your  cousin¬ 
ly  feelings,  that,  amidst  all  the  band  of 
adoraldes  before  whom  my  susceptible 
heart  has  bowed.  Miss  Harrington,  is  the 
only  one  to  whom  I  shouhl  never  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  love,  without 
hoping,  as  the  old  ladies  say,  that  some¬ 
thing  might  come  of  it.  But  I  had  just 
sense  enough  to  perceive  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  hours,  that  I  might  just  as  well 
fall  in  love  with  the  moon  ;  so  I  judicious¬ 
ly  said  to  my  heart,  ‘  haltc  la'  and  obedient 
to  command,  from  being  perhaps  so  very 
completely  hopeless,  the  said  heart  did 
halt,  and  having  taken  one  long  breath, 
wheeled  about,  and  then  set  off  to  engage 
in  a  mock  fight  in  rather  a  different  direc¬ 
tion.  The  scheme  has  answered  perfectly, 
and  I  am  now  not  only  quite  convalescent 
myself,  but  in  a  condition  to  bestow  s«>me 
little  care  and  attention  on  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  my  fellow-creatures;  and  you, 
Mr.  William  Harrington  Vincent,  are  the 
first  to  whom  I  feel  disposed  to  address  a 
little  advice.  My  reverence  for  you  is  sol 
great,  generated  of  course  by  our  relative] 
positions,  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  ] 
you  totally  and  altogether  above  the  con-] 
templible  weakness  of  falling  in  love  your¬ 
self;  but,  notwithstanding  your  advanced 
age,  sir  tutor,  I  do  suspect  that  your  young 
cousin,  so  utterly  insensible  to  the  adora¬ 
tion  I  was  so  perfectly  ready  to  offer  her,  is 
falling,  or  rather  has  fallen  over  head  and 
ears  in  love  with  you — who  have  perhaps 
never  offered  her  any  adoration  at  all  ;  and 
if  this  be  so,  there  may  be  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons  for  our  leaving  Baden,  Vin¬ 
cent,  without  reckoning  any  peril  from 
the  risk  of  my  marrying  the  enchanting 
Roberts.” 

“  That  you  have  formed  a  tolerably  just 
estimate  of  the  state  of  Miss  Maria  Rob¬ 


erts’  heart,  Lynberry,  is  very  likely,  I 
think,”  replied  Vincent,  in  a  tone  of  very 
particular  calmness,  “  but  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  venture  to  doubt  your  power  of 
reading  all  other  young  ladies’  hearts  as 
accurately  as  you  have  done  hers.  The 
character  of  my  young  cousin,  for  instance, 
is  one  that  I  confess  1  think  it  would  by  no 
means  be  easy  to  read,  and,  had  I  not 
thought  so  before,  the  complete  blunder 
you  have  made  respecting  the  nature  of 
her  feelings  for  me  might  convince  me  of 
It.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lynberry,  the 
only  interest  I  have  in  her  eyes  is  that  of  a 
relation  and  natural  protector,  the  want  of 
which  she  feels,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with 
most  painful  acuteness.  You  must  per¬ 
ceive  by  my  manner  that  I  not  only  take 
the  observation  you  have  made  in  good 
part,  but  that,  unfounded  and  blundering 
as  it  is,  I  give  you  perfect  credit  for  sin¬ 
cerity  and  friendly  feeling  in  making  it ; 
and  on  your  part  you  will,  I  am  sure,  give 
me  equal  credit  for  sincerity  when  I  assure 
you  that  you  have  been  wholly  mistaken. 
So  now,  I  think,  we  may  both  stay  at  Baden 
as  long  as  we  like,  having  by  our  mutual 
openness  convinced  each  other  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  for  any  one  in  our  do¬ 
ing  so.” 

”  So  be  it,”  said  Lord  Lynberry,  rising. 

[  like  the  place  prodigiously,  and  could 
almost  be  tempted  to  quote  Shakspeare, 
dear,  old-fashioned  fellow,  and  exclaim, 

.Vccursed  be  be  who  first  says  ‘  hold  !  enough  !’  ” 

The  two  young  men  then  parted,  very 
tolerably  well  satisfied  with  each  other, 
and  each  enjoying  the  comfortable  per¬ 
suasion  that  he  might  goon  in  the  pleasant 
path  he  was  in,  without  any  fear  that  it 
would  lead  him  wrong. 

And  the  elegant  Montgomery?  was  his  de¬ 
votion  to  the  captivating  Miss  Agatha  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  his  younger  friend 
for  the  captivating  Miss  Maria.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  put 
into  the  Baden-Baden  post  about  this  time, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Lady  Charlotte 
Polfston,  may  answer  the  question  satis¬ 
factorily  ; — 

“  You  are  unjust,  dear  Charlotte;  I  have 
acknowledged  and  submitted  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  delaying  our  marriage  till  you  are 
of  age,  as  mildly  and  meekly  as  you  could 
do  yourself,  and  I  suppose  you  did  not  ex- 
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pect  that  I  should  listen  to  the  perfectly 
unexpected  reasonings  which  induced  us 
to  do  so  by  any  particularly  rapturous  form 
of  thanksgiving — did  you  ?  The  only  syl¬ 
lable  like  complaint  which  I  have  uttered, 
since  the  lawyers,  with  such  devilish  per¬ 
spicuity,  pointed  out  the  reasons  for  this 
delay,  was  when  your  aunt,  with  so  much 
exemplary  and  unshrinking  candor,  oblig¬ 
ingly  informed  me  that  she  particularly 
wished  me  to  go  abroad  during  the  odious 
ten  months  that  I  am  to  wait  for  you,  like  a 
second  Jacob.  I  believe  I  did  then  burst 
forth  a  little,  yet  here  I  am,  not  so  much, 
as  you  know  well  enough,  to  please  your 
rich  aunt,  as  to  comply  with  the  fastidious 
delicacy  of  her  ezigeante  niece.  Yet  now 
you  have  actually  the  ingratitude  to  re¬ 
proach  me,  because,  forsooth,  you  perceive 
by  my  letters  that  I  should  like  better  to  re¬ 
turn  to  England  than  go  on  to  Rome. 

“  Yes,  Charlotte,  you  are  unjust,  and,  as 
a  proof  of  this,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  at  the 
very  time  I  received  your  letter,  I  was  as 
busily  engaged  as  a  man  could  well  be  in 
making  love.  It  is  perfectly  true,  Lady 
Charlotte,  and,  though  possibly  1  may  think 
that  you  deserve  to  be  made  a  little  jealous, 
as  a  punishment  for  your  severity  to  me,  I 
give  you  my  honor  that  I  am  not  led  to 
make  this  disclosure  from  any  wish  to  in¬ 
flict  this  painful  emotion  upon  yon,  but 
solely  to  prove  to  you  the  perfect  openness 
and  sincerity  of  my  character.  1  wish  to 
heaven  you  were  here  to  see  her  and  to  see 
me.  I  do  not  say  this  because  I  want  to 
see  you ;  no  really,  I  do  not  mean  that.  1 
think  it  and  say  it  because  1  would  give 
the  price  uf  a  little  Watteau  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  sketched  into  your  book  of 
‘  historical  reminiscences.’ 

She  is  a  very  pretty-looking  girl,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  this  is  perfectly  true,  but  this,  I  fair¬ 
ly  confess,  is  in  my  eyes  her  least  attraction. 
No!  it  is  her  elegance,  her  grace,  her 
fashion,  which  have  rendered  her  irresist¬ 
ible  in  my  eyes.  Where  she  was  born  and 
bred  I  know  not  exactly,  somewhere  in  or 
about  London,  1  believe  ;  but  to  witness 
the  effect  of  the  perfect  conviction  which 
has  come  upon  her,  that  her  having  crossed 
the  Channel  has  levelled  every  species  of 
inequality  between  her  citizen-race  and 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe  in  general,  and 
England  in  particular,  is,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  the  highest  comedy  in  real  life,  that 
I  have  ever  yet  had  the  good  fortune  to 
look  upon.  As  to  my  nut  making  love 
to  her,  Charlotte,  it  would  be  as  impossible 
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as  the  not  inhaling  air  when  in  the  act  of 
breathing.  I  do  make  love  to  her.  Lady 
Charlotte,  and  let  my  sincerity  in  avowing 
the  sin  atone  for  its  commission.  Do  not 
fancy,  however,  that  the  sweet  creature’s 
peace  of  mind  is  likely  to  be  endangered  by 
my  tender  attentions ;  be  very  sure  that 
no  such  danger  exists.  My  engagement  to 
you  is  as  notorious  as  the  papers  can  make 
it,  and  there  are  many  here  who  know  how 
I  am  situated  as  well  as  1  do  myself.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  not  trusted  to  this,  but  have 
delicately  hinted  to  this  charming  specimen 
of  poor  England’s  travelling  aristocracy, 
that,  sensible  as  I  had  unfortunately  be¬ 
come  of  her  superior  atttactions,  I  was 
unhappily  bound  by  an  engagement  which 
prevented  my  laying  myself  at  her  feet. 
And  how  do  you  think  the  darling  an¬ 
swered  me?  By  sorrow  and  despair? — by 
dignity  and  repulsion  ? — by  reproaches  and 
contempt?  Nothing  like  it,  my  dear  friend. 
Her  reply,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  it, 
was  in  these  words. 

“  ‘  I  well  know,  Mr.  Montgomery,  that,’ 
among  persons  in  our  class  of  life,  the 
heart  cannot  always  be  listened  to  in  affairs 
of  marriage;  but  let  us  thank  Heaven, 
that,  on  the  continent  at  least,  there  is  an 
emancipation  of  sentiment,  which  in  a 
great  degree  neutralizes  the  miseiy  pro¬ 
duced  by  enforced  ties.  The  pleasures  of 
travelling  are  great,  doubtless,  to  persons 
of  refined  taste ;  but  its  uses  are  greater 
still,  for  it  enables  them  to  throw*  aside  the 
absurd  prejudices  of  insular  education,  and 
to  feel  that  the  higher  classes  of  society 
ought  to  be  in  a  very  great  measure  re¬ 
leased  from  them.’ 

“  There,  my  Lady  Charlotte,  is  a  specimen 
of  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  obtained 
by  les  demoiselles  amhulanies  dc  la  Grande 
Bretagne;  but  build  not  any  false  theories 
upon  this.  1  most  assuredly  hope  to  take 
you  abroad  with  me  next  year,  but  no  part 
of  this  species  of  new  light  is  at  all  likely 
to  reach  you.  You  are  not  to  suppose, 
however,  that  I  ascribe  any  mystical  power 
to  your  rank,  or  mine  either,  as  a  shield 
against  the  easy  morality  of  the  Continent 
— I  have  no  such  stuff  in  my  thoughts,  I 
assure  you.  But  there  is  a  species  of  folly, 
which  really,  in  some  cases,  almost  seems 
to  amount  to  madness,  and  from  which  you 
would  be  exempt — I  mean  that  which  arises 
from  the  intoxication  experienced  by  tra¬ 
velling  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  stations 
somewhat  below*  the  middle  class,  on  sud¬ 
denly  finding  themselves  associated  with 
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persons  of  superior  rank.  It  really  seems 
as  if  the  adoration  of  title  in  our  country 
(where  alone,  as  distinct  from  race,  it  is  rev¬ 
erenced)  generated  a  positive  disease  of  the 
moral  system.  The  incredible,  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  tricks  played  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  by  the  persons,  (frequently  bankrupt 
tradesmen  or  merchants,)  whose  finances 
do  not  permit  their  living  with  ease  at 
home,  are  such  us  can  scarcely  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  without  supposing  that  mono¬ 
mania  has  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have 
seen  such  people  shun  all  association  with 
travelling  families  of  private  station  (how¬ 
ever  well  educated,  and  perfectly  respect¬ 
able  in  every  way,  and,  really  holding  a 
position  in  society  at  home,  very  many  de¬ 
grees  superior  to  their  own)  with  the  most 
scrupulous  and  careful  avoidance,  while 
their  efforts  to  get  introduced  to  both  wo¬ 
men  and  men,  however  infamous,  who  have 
titles,  have  something  of  feverish  eagerness, 
which  it  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  melan¬ 
choly  to  behold.  And  thus  you  see,  sweet ! 
friend,  that  in  spite  of  the  little  comedy 
with  which  I  am  amusing  myself,  I  moral¬ 
ize  the  subject  very  seriously  ;  but,  if  yi.u 
think  it  would  induce  your  aunt  to  arrive, 
at  the  conclusion  that  1  had  better  return  * 
to  England,  I  will  give  you  leave  to  paint 
my  flirtation  in  any  colors  you  please.” 

•  ••••• 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  statement,  as  given 
above,  of  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Agatha,  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
most  perfectly  true,  also,  was  his  observa¬ 
tion  that  there  was  something  exceedingly 
like  madness  in  the  state  of  mind  of  that 
enthusiastic  young  lady.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that,  till  her  arrival  at  Baden,  the 
fine  phrensy  which  had  taken  possession 
of  her  was  not  without  the  very  usual 
symptom,  common  to  young  ladies  of  her 
class,  of  fancying .  that  every  single  man 
who  spoke  to  them  might  be  converted,  with 
proper  skill  and  good  management,  into 
that  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  very  con¬ 
venient,  commodity  called  a  husband  ;  and 
such  was  assuredly  her  first  thought  when 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  But  Lord  Lynberry  told  her  sis¬ 
ter  that  his  handsome  friend  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  a  lady  in  England,  and, 
though  the  report  was  a  shock  to  her,  it 
came  accompanied  with  such  confirmation 
of  his  being  a  man  of  fashion — for  Lord 
Lynberry  had  mentioned  the  rank  of  the 
la(jy — that  her  wish  for  his  acquaintance 


was  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  it. 
Some  hope,  some  slight,  vague  hope  there 
might  be,  perhaps,  that  her  charms  might 
detach  him  from  the  noble  lady  to  whom 
he  was  affianced,  but  such  hope,  if  it  ex¬ 
isted  at  all,  was  so  greatly  less  important 
to  her  than  the  dearer  and  more  present 
one  of  having  her  name  united  with  his  as 
that  of  the  lady  he  most  admired  at  the 
baths,  that,  as  the  latter  grew  and  prosper¬ 
ed,  the  former  dwindled  and  died  away, 
partly  under  the  influence  of  the  avowal  he 
himself  made  to  her,  but  still  more  under 
that  of  the  powerful  feeling  that  she  cared 
not  a  farthing  whose  husband  he  might  be 
in  years  to  come,  provided  that,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  she  had  the  glory  of  leading 
him  captive  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  fair 
and  noble  ladies  and  all  the  ”  first-rate 
fashionable”  gentlemen  assembled  at  Ba¬ 
den.  This  was  a  great  step  in  the  young  la¬ 
dy’s  progress  towards  deserving  the  epithet 
of  **fast”  In  order,  however,  fully  to 
comprehend  the  sort  of  set  of  which  Miss 
Roberts  is  a  type,  it  is  necessary  to  premise 
that  she  was  by  no  means  one  of  that  un¬ 
happily  large  class  of  females  who  are  likely 
to  become  the  victims  of  their  own  tootender 
hearts  Miss  Agatha  Roberts  was  as  little 
likely  to  arrive  at  such  a  catastrophe  as 
any  young  lady  could  be  who,  among  her 
other  bulwarks  of  protection,  had  not  that 
of  principle.  But,  notwithstanding,  this 
deficiency,  a  great  many  things  were  more 
likely  to  happen  to  Miss  Agatha  than  that 
she  should  be  destroyed  by  the  vehemence 
of  her  affections ;  yet  next  to  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  in  all  the  eyes  around  her  that 
the  marked  attentions  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
j  were  observed,  was  that  of  believing  that 
I  she  had  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that 
of  all  mankind  she  loved  and  could  love 
but  him  alone. 

That  she  deceived  herself  in  thus  believ¬ 
ing  is  most  true,  but  not  the  less  for  that  did 
she  enjoy  the  gratification  of  fancying  that 
let  who  would,  in  future  years,  fill  the  do¬ 
mestic  English  situation  of  mistress  of  his 
house,  she,  in  the  delightful  present,  filled 
that  of  mistress  of  his  heart — a  persuasion 
which  gratified  her  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Nevertheless,  even  this  gratification  was 
nothing  in  comparison  of  that  arising  from 
the  conviction  that  ail  the  noble  eyes,  both 
male  and  female,  which  constituted  the 
bright  congress  of  Baden-Baden,  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  all-imponant  fact  that  the 
most  elegant  man  in  the  society  made  her 
the  object  of  his  most  particular  attentions. 
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If  any  ruin  of  any  kind  threatened  her, 
this  was  the  source  of  it ;  not  any  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  heart ;  and,  although  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  lively,  thoughtless  Montgomery 
towards  her  was  any  thing  but  defensible, 
its  turpitude  was  of  a  very  different  order 
from  that  of  a  man  exerting  all  the  powers 
of  pleasing  bestowed  upon  him  by  heaven, 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  himself  during  a 
moment,  by  rendering  wretched  for  life  a  crea¬ 
ture  whose  worst  fault,  perhaps,  was  the  lov¬ 
ing  him  better  than  herself.  Of  this,  or  of 
any  thing  in  the  least  degree  approaching 
it,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  not  guilty;  yet 
he  was  one  of  a  class  who  have  a  good 
deal  to  answer  for  too;  for  he  was  an 
English  gentleman,  and  one  well  calcu¬ 
lated  in  many  respects  to  do  that  justice 
to  his  greatly  misunderstood  country,  of 
which  it  so  greatly  stands  in  need.  He,  as 
well  as  many  others  belonging  to  the  same 
class  of  society,  might,  if  it  so  pleased  them, 
redeem  throughout  Europe,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  national  disgrace  which  now 
rests  upon  England  of  being  the  worst-man¬ 
nered  nation  in  Europe.  Young  men  tra¬ 
vel  more  than  old  ones,  and  the  young  men 
who  come  forth  from  among  us  are  greatly 
too  apt  to  carry  with  them  the  holiday  feel¬ 
ings  of  boys  escaped  from  control,  and  go 
frolicking  over  the  world  without  remem¬ 
bering  for  a  moment  that  they  are  undergo¬ 
ing  the  ordeal  of  a  very  strict  observation, 
and  obtaining  a  European  reputation  both 
for  themselves  and  their  country,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  far  from  being  favorable, 
and  for  the  most  part  far  from  being  de¬ 
served.  That  more  highly  finished  gentle¬ 
men  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world 
than  in  England,  is  an  opinion  which  none 
can  entertain  who  have  had  fair  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  forming  a  judgment  on  the  subject ; 
but  as,  from  possessing  both  the  power  and 
the  inclination  for  travelling  greatly  beyond 
that  of  any  other  people,  the  opportunities 
for  forming  this  judgment  arise,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  not  in  England, 
but  out  of  it,  does  it  not  become  a  positive 
patriotic  duty  in  the  young  men  who  go 
forth  to  sun  themselves  and  to  be  seen,  as 
well  as  to  see,  does  it  not  behoiive  them, 
each  and  all  of  them,  to  act  a  little  more 
up  to  their  own  idea  of  what  an  English 
gentleman  ought  to  be  than  it  is  their  usual 
travelling  custom  to  do?  Every  English¬ 
man  may  in  this  way  prove  himself  a  pa¬ 
triot.  We  do  not  want  any  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  doings  in  these  piping  days  of  ours,  but 
it  might  be  as  well  that  we  should  not 
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yield  ourselves  up  to  this  imputation  of 
being  the  worst-mannered  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  merely  for  the  sake  of  indulging  the 
naughty  school-boy  feeling  that  we  may  do 
what  we  will  when  we  go  out  to  play,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nobody  by  to  punish  us. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Maria’s  case  was  a  different  one.  She 
really  was  a  pretty  girl,  and  believing  her¬ 
self  a  great  deal  prettier  and  feeling  convinc¬ 
ed  thata  series  of  lucky  accidents  had  placed 
her  quite  in  the  very  highest  ranks  of  society, 
she  determined  to  profit  by  these  great 
advantages,  and  make  a  splendid  match. 
Though  she  did  not  exactly  perceive  all 
that  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Lord 
Lynberry,  she  had  become  quite  aware 
that  he  liked  to  be  made  love  to.  It  was  to 
this  peculiarity  in  his  lordship’s  tempera¬ 
ment  that  she  owed  her  triumph  over  Ber¬ 
tha  Harrington,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
of  feeling  assured  of  this  fact  that  she  fell 
immediately  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  in 
love  with  Lord  Lynberry,  and,  had  a  keen¬ 
er  wit  than  I..ord  Lynberry’s  been  at  work 
to  watch  her,  a  great  deal  of  very  fair 
amusement  might  have  been  elicited  by 
noting  all  the  little  trickeries  with  which 
she  played  her  part.  She  had  her  gay  fits 
and  her  pensive  fits,  each  so  well  calculated 
to  set  off  the  other !  and  if  his  lordship,  by 
accident,  chanced  to  express  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  an  opinion,  did  not  her  whole 
being,  heart,  intellect,  and  soul  imbibe  it? 
Did  it  not  pervade  every  feeling  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  her  existence  ?  Did  a  flower  re¬ 
ceive  a  passing  word  of  praise  from  his  be¬ 
loved  voice — was  there  any  other  flower 
under  the  wide  vault  of  heaven  which  she 
could  care  to  cherish  in  her  bosom,  or 
adorn  her  flowing  locks  withal  ?  His  lord- 
ship  preferred  green  tea.  She  knew  not 
how  it  was,  but  somehow  or  other  she  had 
begun  to  find  out  that  if  there  was  in  the 
world  something  that  she  hated  worse  than 
every  thing  else,  it  was  black  tea.  In  short, 
it  was  not  her  fault  if  in  him  she  did  not 
live  and  move  and  have  her  being.  A 
good  deal  of  this  escaped  his  light-hearted 
lordship’s  notice,  but  he  saw'  enough  to 
amuse  him  exceedingly,  and  if  at  last  he 
did  feel  a  little  piqued  at  the  suspicion 
that  the  young  lady  was  thinking  more  of 
his  coronet  than  of  him,  and  feel  a  little 
disposed  to  try  his  powers  of  being  person¬ 
ally  fascinating,  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
the  conduct  both  of  mother  and  daughter 
to  excuse  him.  And  thus  things  went  on 
for  another  month  or  so,  the  Roberts  family 
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decidedly  becoming  more  obnoxious  to  ob¬ 
servation  every  day,  and,  in  their  own  estima¬ 
tion,  at  least,  more  celebrated  for  their  bon 
/or,  high  fashion,  and  unquestionable  superi¬ 
ority  in  every  thing  desirable,  to  every  body 
else  in  the  place.  There  were  a  few  Rus¬ 
sian  ladies,  with  magniticeiit  diamonds  and 
prodigiously  high  titles,  with  whom  they 
became  quite  intimate,  and  in  whose  cliarm- 
ing  society,  and  that  of  an  equal  number  j 
of  their  highly  distinguished  military 
friends,  they  enjoyed  many  very  delightful  j 
excursions,  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Lord 
Lynberry  never  failing  to  join  them.  On 
some  of  these  occa.^ions  the  high-born  and 
highly-married  Princess  of  Fuskymuskoff, 
a  beauty  of  some  years’  standing,  and  not 
wholly  unknown  at  any  continental  court, 
very  graciously  consented  to  enact  the  part 
of  chaperone  to  the  whole  party,  poor  Mrs. 
Roberts  not  being  able  conveniently  to  ride 
a  donkey,  and  not  wishing  to  walk  as  far 
us  some  of  their  pic-nickiiigs  carried  them. 
In  a  few  other  instances  they  had  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  ladies  who,  like  themselves, 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  rooms 
and  the  public  walks,  but  by  degrees  these, 
most  of  them  being  slow  English,  were 
dropped  again.  Two  young  ladies  indeed 
had,  with  their  respective  brothers,  the 
honor  of  being  admitted  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  intimacy  with  our  distinguished 
friends ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  owed 
their  distinction  to  their  having  learned  to 
smoke,  an  accomplishment  which  they  had 
not  only  promised  to  teach  their  new 
friends,  but  they  and  their  respective 
brothers  taught  also  the  art  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  exquisitely  elegant  little  cigarettes,  in 
a  style  that  was  perfectly  fascinating  to  all 
parties. 

One  trifling  uneasiness  presented  itself 
during  these  halcyon  days  to  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Roberts,  which  arose  from  perceiving 
that  her  intended  daughter-in-law  not  only 
avoided,  habitually,  and  as  a  matter  of  es¬ 
tablished  custom,  every  sort  of  intercourse 
with  her  intended  husband,  but  that  more¬ 
over  her  intimacy  with  Mr.  Vincent  went  on 
increasing  in  so  very  remarkable  a  manner 
that  she  could  not  help  thinking  it  tni^ht 
come  to  something,  notwithstanding  Ed¬ 
ward’s  assurances  that  he  did  not  care  a 
sixpence  for  it,  and  that  he  perfectly  well 
knew  how  to  make  Bertha  Harrington  his 
wife,  let  Mr.  Vincent  like  it  or  not.  It 
was  a  comfort,  certainly,  to  hear  him  say 
this,  nevertheless,  as  it  did  not  quite  satisfy 
her,  she  determined  to  speak  to  Bertha 


herself;  not  indeed  on  the  subject  of  Ed¬ 
ward — she  did  not  think  it  quite  time  for 
that,  but  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Vincent, 
whose  familiar  manner  of  talking  and 
walking  with  her  might  be  truly  stated  as 
having  occasioned  considerable  anxiety  to 
the  young  lady’s  self-constituted  guardian. 
To  this  remons'.rance  Bertha  listened  with¬ 
out  the  least  appearance  of  impatience,  and 
even  waited,  when  Mrs.  Roberts  had  ceased 
speaking,  to  see  if  she  had  any  more  to  say 
before  she  answered  her,  and  when  that 
lady  added,  “  Well,  my  dear,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  to  me  about  it  ?”  she  replied, 
“  Very  little,  madam.  Indeed  I  doubt  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  say  nothing.” 

”  No,  pray,  my  dear,  don’t  say  that!”  re 
turned  Mrs.  Roberts,  rather  reprovingly. 
‘‘  Young  people,  you  know,  should  always 
speak  when  they  are  spoken  to ;  it  is  one 
of  the  very  first  rules  that  are  taught.  I 
am  sure  you  must  remember  it,  my  dear.” 

”  Then  I  will  say,  madam,  that  being, 
from  unfortunate  circumstances,  placed  at 
a  distance  from  my  nearest  natural  pro¬ 
tectors,  I  profit  with  great  thankfulness  of 
the  accidental  presence  of  one  who  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  near  to  me  in  blood  to  make  his 
friendship  as  valuable  as  it  is  agreeable.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  it  is  all  very 
natural  that  you  should  think  so;  but  it 
don’t  follow,  you  know,  that  those  who  are 
older  and  wiser  should  think  just  exactly 
the  same,”  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  assuming  a 
good  deal  of  dignity  in  her  voice  and  man¬ 
ner,  “  and  I  hope  you  will  please  to  re¬ 
member  who  it  is  who  is  speaking  to  you, 
when  I  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
much  more  proper  if  you  did  not  not  walk 
and  talk  quite  so  freely  with  this  Mr.  Vin¬ 
cent,  who,  after  all,  is  but  a  tutor,  you 
know,  if  he  was  twenty  times  your  cou¬ 
sin.” 

“  So  well,  Mrs.  Roberts,  do  I  remember 
who  it  is  that  speaks  to  me,”  replied  the 
young  lady,  ”  and  how  perfectly  unautho¬ 
rized  is  every  word  which  you  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  say,  that,  unless  I  receive 
your  promise  never  again  to  intrude  any 
observations  upon  an  intimacy  the  cause 
and  origin  of  which  must  of  necessity  be 
totally  unknown  to  you — unless  I  receive 
this  promise,  madam,  I  shall  immediately 
profit  by  the  intimacy  you  have  observed, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advice  from 
the  only  quarter  whence  I  can  at  present 
seek  it,  as  to  the  best  manner  of  quitting  a 
situation  which  has  become  disagreeable  to 
me.” 
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“My  darling  child!  what  can  you  be  eave  to  return  home :  for  that  home  which 
thinking  of?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Roberts,  be-  had  once  been  to  her  the  very  perfect  mo- 
coming  exceedingly  red.  “  As  if  you  did  del  of  all  that  home  should  be,  was  now 
not  know,  my  dearest  Bertha,  that  the  become  to  her  imagination  the  abode  of  all 
slightest  word  from  you  was  always  enough  the  horrors  that  could  most  appal  her 
to  make  me  do  every  thing  you  wish !  heart.  But  not  a  word,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
And  besides,  I  have  that  perfect  confidence  look  which  might  indicate  this  must  ever 
in  you,  my  dear  girl,  that  your  merely  say-  reach  any  human  being,  and  least  of  all 
ing,  as  you  seem  to  do  now,  that  there  are  her  cousin  !  Alas  !  there  were  causes 
good  and  proper  reasons  for  your  being  so  enough  of  family  estrangement  between 
intimate  with  your  cousin,  would  be  quite  them  already.  Should  she  add  another 
enough  to  prevent  my  saying  any  thing  that  might  lead,,  if  possible,  to  still  more 
more  to  prevent  it — to  say  nothing  of  my  dreadful  scenes  than  all  which  had  gone 
fondness  for  you,  which  of  itself  would  be  before?  Not  for  her  life,  no,  not  if  her 
quite  enough  to  prevent  my  ever  alluding  life  could  have  been  forfeited  a  thousand 
a  second  time  to  any  thing  that  gave  you  times  over  to  prevent  it.  In  short,  the  sit- 
pain.”  nation  of  poor  Bertha  was  very  sad ;  and 

Miss  Harrington  bowed  rather  stiffly  in  though  a  buoyant,  ardent  spirit,  elastic  in 
return  to  this  afifectionate  speech,  and  youth,  and  stimulated  by  an  imagination  of 
walked  out  of  the  room.  no  common  strength  and  vivacity,  did  oc- 

Nevertheless,  though  she  bad  so  unex-  casionally  bring  her  moments,  and  even 
pectedly  found  a  near  and  dear  friend  in  hours,  perhaps  of  enjoyment  ;  there  were 
her  cousin,  and  though  a  mind  of  more  many  more,  during  which  a  melancholy  re- 
than  common  courage  enabled  her  to  pro-  action  fell  upon  her,  and  then  it  would  not 
tect  herself,  in  some  degree,  from  the  as-  have  been  easy  to  find  an  innocent  young 
sumed  guardianship  of  the  unsuitable  asso-  creature  of  seventeen  more  profoundly  un- 
ciates  among  whom  she  had  been  thrown,  happy, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  her  situation  was, 

in  truth,  most  pitiable.  Her  deep  dislike  - 

to  every  individual  of  the  family  of  which 

she  had  so  strangely  become  a  member  Towards  the  close  of  this  first  delightful 
seemed  to  increase  with  every  hour  that  month  at  Baden-Baden,  poor  Mrs.  Roberts 
was  added  to  the  length  of  their  acquaint-  found  her  admirable  talents  for  managing 
ance  ;  for  towards  Mr.  Roberts,  though  the  financial  concerns  of  her  family  rather 
less  detestably  absurd  than  the  rest  of  the  severely  called  upon  in  many  ways.  In  the 
family,  she  could  feel  no  esteem.  The  first  place,  the  eloquent  and  unanswerable 
weakness  with  which  he  yielded  in  all  reasonings  of  her  son  and  daughters,  the 
things  to  the  ill-disguised  tyranny  of  wife,  power  of  which,  upon  her  mind,  seemed 
daughters,  and  son,  was,  in  her  opinion,  daily  to  increase,  had  proved  to  her,  beyond 
too  degrading  even  to  excite  pity — con-  the  power  of  contradiction,  that  not  only 
tempt  was  the  gentlest  feeling  she  had  to  all  their  pleasure  for  the  present,  but  the 
bestow  upon  him ;  and  towards  the  rest  of  greatest  portion  of  their  happiness  and 
the  family  her  feelings  of  dislike  were  prosperity  during  their  future  lives,  depend- 
slronger  still.  And  yet,  though  she  kept  ed  upon  their  dining  at  the  table  d’hote  with 
them  in  some  sort  of  awe  of  her,  by  their  the  favorite  fast  party,  to  w’hich  they  now 
sordid  fears  of  losing  the  money  she  appeared  to  belong  by  prescriptive  right, 
brought,  she  was  far,  oh  !  very  far  from  four  days  out  of  every  week.  Now  this, 
feeling  that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  leave  although  Lord  Lynberry,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
them.  There  were  circumstances  connect-  and  the  two  noble  friends  of  the  Russian 
ed  with  her  terrible  departure  from  her  princesses,  invariably  paid  for  all  the  cham- 
home,  which  she  never  had  nor  ever  could  pagne  and  extra  wines  which  were  consum- 
hint  to  her  cousin,  though  in  all  else  there  ed  (neither  Mr.  Roberts  nor  his  son  Ed- 
was  not  a  thought  of  her  heart  that  she  ward  ever  appearing  sufficiently  acquainted 
wished  to  conceal  from  him.  And  these  with  the  manners  of  the  place  to  be  at  all 
same  circumstances,  creating  as  they  did  aware  of  what  was  going  on),  notwithstand- 
a  horrible  though  vague  suspicion  against  ing  that  these  greatly-prized  and  various  ad- 
her  father,  made  her  feel  it  more  possible  vantages  were  obtained  gratis,  Mrs.  Roberts 
ti- endure  forever  the  detestable  association  found  that  the  paying  ready  money  for  the 
of  the  Roberts  family  than  apply  to  him  for  half-dozen  chairs  so  frequently  engaged  for 
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the  use  of  herself  and  her  family,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  troublesome,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
and  besides  this,  the  intervening  days  gen¬ 
erally  brought  a  good  deal  of  extra  expense 
with  them  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  pic¬ 
nics.  True,  again,  the  wine  was  always 
furnished  by  the  same  gentlemen ;  but, 
even  in  Germany,  hams,  chickens,  turkeys, 
tongues.  Iamb,  salads,  craw-fish,  and  fruits,* 
cost  something,  though  not  so  much, 
“  thank  Heaven  !”  Mrs.  Roberts  observed, 
as  they  did  in  Leadenhall-market.”  Yet 
still  they  did  cost  something,  and  so  much, ! 
in  fact,  that,  had  not  a  very  convenient' 
large  poultry  farmer,  willing  to  sell  produce 
to  English  mi/  lords,  on  credit,  been  happiiy 
discovered,  with  an  obliging  butcher  and 
Italian  warehouseman  acting  on  the  same 
principles,  the  inconvenience  would  have 
been  considerable.  As  it  was,  however, 
the  victualling  department  went  merrily  on, 
and  many  were  the  fast  dinners  eaten 
within  the  sober  shades  of  the  Black  Forest 
during  that  delightful  season.  Although 
there  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  and  happy  community  of  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  members  of  the  Roberts 
family  on  the  subject  of  all  these  fetes  and 
festivals,  there  were  occasions  on  which  the 
daily  improving  Edward  seemed  inclined 
to  assert  the  rights  of  independent  manhood, 
and  to  estrange  himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
party.  He  had,  in  truth,  made  an  attempt 
to  introduce  his  admired,  or,  as  he  called 
her,  his  adored  Madame  de  Marquemont, 
to  the  society  of  his  family  and  their  elegant 
friends  ;  but  this  attempt  was  effectually 
checked  by  that  lady  herself,  who  confessed 
to  him,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  very  touching 
agitation,  that  she  was  growing  conscious 
of  feelings  towards  him  which  she  could 
not  endure  to  expose  to  the  scrutiny  of  eith¬ 
er  curious  or  indifferent  eyes.  I  scarcely 
need  say  that  such  a  reason  as  this  could 
not  be  combated',  and  it  therefore  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Edward  was  not 
always,  or  even  often,  of  the  pic-nic  par¬ 
ties,  a  privation  which  his  mother  endured 
the  better,  as  it  exonerated  him  from  the 
bore  of  contributing  his  contingent  to  the 
fees  for  sight-seeing,  horse-holding,  and 
the  like,  which  such  excursions  are  sure 
to  bring  with  them.  By  degrees,  too,  Mrs. 
Roberts  discovered  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient,  for  the  same  reason,  to  have 
his  father  absent  likewise,  and  then  came 
the  amiable  feeling  that  it  would  be  very 
kind  if  she  staid  at  home  herself  to  dine 
with  him.  This  made  it  quite  unnecessary 


to  send  a  large  basket,  and  the  excessive 
liberality  of  the  Princess  Fuskymuskoff, 
who  thus  became  chaperone  of  the  party, 
soon  made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  send  any 
basket  at  all,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  pic-nics  gained  upon  the  table  d’hote, 
so  that  a  week  seldom  passed  without  four 
of  these  excursions  being  arranged. 

No  country  in  the  world  can  be  more 
favorable  for  these  pretty  variations  upon 
the  old  air,  “  Amussons  nous,”  than  the 
neighborhood  of  Baden-Baden  ;  and,  during 
the  first  half-dozen  parties  of  this  kind, 
Bertha,  notwithstanding  all  her  sorrows, 
enjoyed  herself  exceedingly.  She  had  new 
landscapes  to  look  upon,  new  sketches  to 
make,  and  her  well-beloved  cousin  William 
at  her  side  to  take  care  of  her,  and  to  make 
every  thing  look  still  fairer  than  it  was. 
As  to  her  highness  of  Fuskymuskoff,  how 
she  performed  the  duties  of  chaperone,  or 
how  she  took  care  of  herself,  Bertha  neith¬ 
er  knew  nor  cared  ;  and,  if  asked  to  give 
an  account  of  each  party  on  her  return 
from  it,  by  any  one  whom  she  thought  wor¬ 
thy  of  an  answer,  she  would  have  assured 
them  that  it  had  been  the  most  delightful 
scheme  she  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  and 
that  she  only  hoped  a  great  many  more 
would  follow  like  it.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
Mr.  Vincent  did  not  like  these  pic-nic  par¬ 
ties  quite  so  well  as  his  young  cousin.  It 
was  not  that  he  felt  himself  unhappy  either, 
for  he  certainly  enjoyed  the  scenery,  ad¬ 
mired  Bertha’s  power  of  rapid  sketching 
exceedingly,  and  appeared  to  like  the  walk¬ 
ing  about  with  her  in  search  of  subjects, 
and  the  sitting  down  beside  her  while  she 
executed  them  very  much.  Yet,  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  said  to  her  one  evening  after  their 
return  from  one  of  these  excursions  which, 
she  thought  the  most  agreeable  they  had 
yet  taken,  “  I  am  afraid,  Bertha,  that  you 
will  think  me  a  very  tyrannical  sort  of  cou¬ 
sin,  for  I  am  going  to  desire  you  not  to  do 
what  I  believe  you  like  doing  better  than 
any  other  thing  within  your  reach  at 
present.  Do  you  think  you  shall  be 
able  to  forgive  an  interference  so  little 
amiable  V' 

Bertha  looked  at  him  earnestly  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  replied  with  great  simplici¬ 
ty,  “  I  think  I  could  forgive  you  for  any 
thing  except  your  telling  me  that  you  would 
not  talk  to  me  or  walk  with  me  any  more. 
And  do  you  know,  cousin  William,  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  that  it  is  exactly  this  that 
you  are  going  to  say,”  she  added,  while 
the  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks,  and  a  tear 
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begnn  very  visibly  to  gather  in  her  eye, 

“  for  you  must  know  that  it  is  what  I  like 
best — and  certainly  1  shall  think  it  very 
unkind.” 

Vincent  colored  too  as  he  listened  to 
her.  But  the  emotion  was  not  caused  by 
his  finding  in  her  words  any  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  Lord  Lynberry  was  right  in  the 
fears  he  had  expressed  for  the  fiiir  Bertha’s 
peace  of  mind.  It  was  rather,  perhaps,  the 
assured  conviction  that  he  was  quite  wrong 
which  caused  the  change  in  his  complexion. 
Not,  perhaps,  that  the  almost  destitute 
Vincent  would  have  wished  it  otherwise — 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  a  sin  to  do  so.  But  whatever  the 
source  of  the  feeling,  he  mastered  it  quickly 
and  replied,  “No,  dear  Bertha,  no,  it  is 
not  that.  Could  any  thing  make  me  think 
ihut  necessary,  I  should  be  quite  as  sorry 
as  you  could  be.  On  the  contrary,  however, 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  will,  I  fear,  sound 
very  like  desiring  you  neither  to  talk  nor 
to  walk  with  any  one  but  me.” 

“Indeed?”  said  Bertha,  with  a  very 
ha  >py-looking  smile. 

“  Yes,  indeed,  it  must  sound  very  like  it; 
for  the  fact  is,  that  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  you  will  not  go  to  any  more  of  these 
pic-nic  parties,”  he  replied. 

“  Oh  !  if  that  be  all,  I  can  promise  it 
with  perfect  readiness,”  she  returned. 

“  And  yet,  dear  Bertha,  I  am  sure  you 
enjoy  them  greatly.” 

“  I  enjoy  seeing  the  beautiful  country,  and 
I  enjoy  drawing  in  the  open  air,  with  you 
at  my  elbow  to  tell  me  when  I  am  right  and 
when  I  am  wrong — but  as  to  enjoying  the 
parties,  because  they  are  parties — I  don’t 
think  you  suspect  me  of  it.” 

“  That  is  quite  true,  Bertha,  it  would  be 
but  affectation  if  I  said  I  did.  And  yet  I 
almost  wonder,  too,  that  you  should  not  be 
a  little  offended  at  my  interference,  because 
I  suspect  it  must  appear  so  very  unreasona¬ 
ble  to  you.” 

“  Perhaps,”  replied  poor  Bertha,  “  I  am 
not  offended,  as  you  call  it,  at  your  interfe¬ 
rence,  because  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  me 
to  know  that  I  still  have  a  relation  near  me, 
who  cares  for  me  enough  to  interfere  about 
me  at  all.  And  besides  that,  cousin  Will¬ 
iam,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  would 
not  fdo  this,  nor  any  thing  else,  without 
having  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  it. 
And  you  may  be  very  sure  that  I  shall  go 
to  no  more  pic-nics  at  Baden.” 

“  I  thank  you,  dear  Bertha,  for  your 
confidence  in  me — and  I  thank  you  the 


[June, 

more  because  you  do  not  ask  for  my  rea¬ 
sons,  which,  to  say  truth,  I  should  not  be 
very  well  able  to  give  explicitly.  I  certainly 
know  very  little,  either  for  or  against  these 
Russian  people,  but  yet  I  think  that  I  am 
only  doing  what  is  right  in  wishing  you  not 
to  join  any  more  in  their  gay  doings.  I 
heard  them  talking  yesterday  of  sending  a 
band  of  wind  instruments  to  some  place  in 
the  forest,  where  they  said  there  was  a  leved 
turf  that  wt)uld  do  to  waltz  upoti.  Now 
all  this  might  be  v.ery  pleasant,  and  perfect¬ 
ly  unobjectionable  among  intimate  friends 
and  acquaintance.  But  the  very  fact  that 
we  do  not  really  know  any  thing  about 
these  people  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  reason 
sufficient  to  render  it  objectionable  for 
Miss  Harrinatou  to  be  thrown  into  such 

O 

very  familiar  association  with  them.” 

“  Then  Miss  Harrington  will  associate 
with  them  no  more,”  replied  Bertha,  smil¬ 
ing;  “or,  at  Icxst,  not  in  such  a  sort  as 
to  involve  any  species  of  familiarity.” 

And  Bertha  kept  her  word,  in  spite  of 
the  very  strongest  hints  that  Mrs.  Roberts 
could  venture  to  give  about  its  not  being 
right  for  young  people  to  affect  singularity, 
and  separate  themselves  from  their  young 
companions,  particularly  when  they  might 
have  the  great  advantage  of  being  chape- 
roned  by  a  princess. 

In  tbe  first  instance,  it  is  probable  that 
Mrs.  Roberts’  objection  to  Bertha’s  staying 
j  at  home,  arose  from  the  being  obliged  to 
'  provide  a  dinner  for  her,  the  thte-d-tkte  re¬ 
pasts  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  lady  being 
upon  a  very  small  scale  indeed  ;  but  a  very 
strong  additional  objection  soon  became 
obvious  to  her,  although  she  dared  not  make 
any  open  remonstrance  on  the  subject ;  for 
Mrs.  Roberts  had  quite  given  up  her  no¬ 
tion  that  Bertha  was  an  idiot,  though  she 
still  thought  her  the  very  stupidest  girl  she 
had  ever  known,  but  she  thought  that  this 
dullness  was  mixed  with  a  monstrous  deal 
of  self-willed  obstinacy,  which  might  lead 
her  any  day,  if  she  got  into  an  ill-humor, 
to  write  to  her  father,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  him  to  let  her  come.  This  new  ob¬ 
jection  to  Bertha’s  constant  refusal  to  join 
the  pic-nics  arose  from  the  manner  in  which 
her  afternoons  and  evenings  were  passed  at 
home.  When  the  Roberts  family  had  been 
first  blessed  with  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Lynberry,  Mrs.  Roberts  had,  in  tbe  most 
cordial  manner,  expressed  both  to  the  young 
man  and  his  tutor  her  hope  that  they  would 
make  her  pleasant  balcony  room  as  useful 
as  if  it  were  their  own ;  and,  at  any  rate. 
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that  they  would  always  come  and  take  their 
tea  with  her.  Their  doing  so,  when  noth¬ 
ing  else  was  going  on  to  prevent  it,  had  he- 
come  quite  a  habit,  and  it  was  one  of  which  ! 
Mr.  Vincent  profited  without  scruple  now’, 
treating  Bertha  precisely  as  if  she  had  been 
a  younger  sister,  bringing  such  books  as 
he  wished  her  to  read,  and  assisting  her 
in  her  study  of  German  with  all  the  steady 
perseverance  of  a  professional  instructor. 

This  will  never  do,  Edward,”  said  the 
alarmed  lady  to  her  son,  eagerly  seizing  a 
momentary  tett-a-tete  that  she  caught  with 
him  one  inorning  before  breakfast.  **  If 
you  can  believe  that  such  a  girl  as  Bertha, 
growing  prettier  and  prettier  every  day, 
and  such  a  young  fellow  as  Vincent,  can 
go  on  in  the  way  they  do  without  making 
love,  if  you  can  believe  it,  1  can’t,” 

”  How  you  do  delight  to  plague  me  about 
that  girl,  ma’am,”  replied  the  young  man, 
continuing  his  search  in  the  table  drawer 
for  a  lost  glove  :  and  how  many  more  times  | 
will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you,  that  i 
1  don’t  care  the  tenth  part  of  a  penny  | 
whether  she  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Tutor 
Vincent  or  not.” 

”  Then  if  you  don’t  care,  sir,  I  do,”  re¬ 
plied  his  mother  with  more  anger  than  she  I 
had  ever  evinced  towards  him  during  the . 
course  of  his  whole  life,  ”  and  how  many  I 
times  will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you, 

1  wonder,  that  without  her  fortune  we  are 
one  and  all  of  us  likely  to  prolong  our  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Continent  by  being  locked  up 
in  a  gaol.  Your  father  says  that  he  can’t 
get  at  a  single  penny  of  principal  money 
without  a  most  horrible  loss,  and  what  is 
worse  still,  both  to  him  and  to  me  too,  it 


of  them  more  money,  lucky  dogs,  than  they 
know  what  to  do  w  ith — for  they  neither  of 
them  play — every  body  knows  that,  so  their 
credit  is  first-rate.” 

”  But  what  has  that  to  do,  Edward,  with 
your  marrying  Bertha  Harrington?  For 
mercy’s  .take  speak  to  me  like  a  reasona¬ 
ble  being  !  What  has  that  to  do  with  your 
marrying  Bertha  Harrington?” 

‘‘  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  ma’am. 
It  will  enable  me  to  goon  and  keep  moving 
till  the  proper  lime  conies  for  me  to  take 
her.” 

‘‘Gracious  goodness!  how  you  talk, 
Edward!  it  is  really  enough  to  drive  one 
wild.  Take  her,  indeed  !  1  should  like  to 
know  what  good  it  will  be  to  take  her  w  hen 
she  is  the  wife  of  another  man? — and  so 
she  will  be  if  you  do  not  look  about  you  a 
little.” 

‘‘  Mother!”  said  the  young  man,  raising 
his  voice,  ‘‘  let  me  tell^you  once  for  all,  that 
I  will  not  be  plagued  about  this  odious  girl 
before  it  is  necessary.  At  this  moment  1 
not  only  hate  her,  l>ut  am  passionately  in 
love  with  another  woman,  and  1  will  not 
have  my  happiness  interfered  with.  ’J'hat 
I  must  have  her  money,  1  know  as  well  as 
you  do,  and  have  it  1  will,  ma’am,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.” 

‘‘  But,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  dreadfully  wild 
talk.  You  can’t  rob  her  of  her  money  ; 
j  you  can’t  take  it  cut  of  her  pocket,  Ed¬ 
ward.” 

‘‘  No,  mother,  I  intend  to  take  it,  pocket 
and  all.  But  it  must  be  done  at  my  own 
time,  and  in  my  own  way.” 

His  mother  gazed  at  him  with  a  look 
half-puzzled,  half-admiring. 


can’t  be  done  without  exposing  whatever  ‘‘ Oh  Edward  !”  said  she,  ‘‘I  do  think, 


little  mistakes  we  have  made  about  prices  considering  what  a  mother  1  have  been  to 


abroad  to  that  nasty  low  fellow  that  manages  you,  that  you  might  take  me  into  your  con- 
the  old  banking  concern.  Think,  then,  what  fidence,  and  tell  me  exactly  what  you 
it  must  be  to  me,  Edward,  to  hear  you  speak  mean.” 

in  this  light,  careless  way,  about  the  only  ‘‘\Vell,ma’am,Iwill,”hereplied,“pro- 
thing  that  there  seems  left  in  the  wide  world  vided  you  will  give  me  your  promise  not 
tosave  us!  Your  father  says  that  he  can’t  to  tell  my  father,  nor,  indeed,  any  one  else, 
give  me  another  shilling  for  the  next  month  I  may,  perhaps,  want  a  little  of  your  assist- 
without  actually  borrow  ing  it  or  taking  it  up.  ance  when  the  time  comes,  so  it  is  as  well 
And  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  shop  in  the  that  you  should  know  it.  But,  remem- 
town  where  we  don't  owe  something.”  ber !  you  must  swear  to  mention  it  to  no 
“I  dare  say  not,  ma’am,”  replied  the  one,” 
young  man,  taking  out  a  small  pocket-  “  Well,  Edward,  well,  I  swear  I  won’t.” 
comb,  and  currying  his  little  moustache  in  ”  Then  I  will  tell  you,”  replied  her  son, 
the  glass,  ”  I  can  answer  for  a  good  many  ”  but  upon  my  soul  not  even  the  winds 
of  them  myself.  The  taking  this  great  must  hear  it,”  and,  leaving  the  glass,  j»ock- 
liouse  has  proved  very  convenient  in  that  eting  his  little  comb  at  the  same  instant, 
respect,  and  so  has  our  intimacy  with  Lyn-  he  came  close  to  his  mother,  and  whispered 
berry  and  Montgomery.  They  have  both  something  in  her  ear. 
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The  color  niounicd  to  her  face,  and  slie 
shook  her  head,  but  she  smiled,  and  be¬ 
trayed  no  token  of  displeasure,  though  for 
a  moment  or  two  she  remained  perfectly 
silent.  At  length  she  said,“  liut  it  will  re¬ 
quire  mtmey,  my  dear  fellow,  where  will 
yon  he  able  to  get  ready  money  from 
“  Where  I  have  got  it  from  before,  ma’am. 
Do  you  really  suppose,  mother,  that  I 
can  go  on  in  such  a  place  as  this  with 
nothing  but  the  odd  dollars  and  francs  that  I 
squeeze  out  of  you  ?  You  are  monstrously 
mistaken  if  you  do.  Lynberry,  ma’am, 
will  lend  me  whatever  money  I  want.” 

‘‘  Lynberry  !”  exclaimed  the  delighted 
mother,  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  hope  and 
joy,  ‘‘  Lynberry  ?  is  it  possible  that  that 
dear  creature,  Lynberry,  has  lent  you  mo¬ 
ney,  Edward?  Then,  thank  Heaven!  I 
am  right,  as,  I  must  say,  I  generally  find 
that  1  am.  Lynberry  is  in  love  with  Ma¬ 
ria,  my  dear  Edward.  No  young  man 
lends  money,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
without  having  some  such  motive  for  it.  1 
thought  it,  Edward,  from  the  very  first — that 
is  from  the  very  first  after  he  got  over  his 
ridiculous  fancy  for  Bertha,  of  which  1  must 
say  he  seemed  heartily  ashamed  afterwards. 
Well  then,  my  dear  boy,  1  will  teaze  you 
no  more  about  Bertha,  but  trust  entirely  to 
you,  who  I  must  in  common  justice  say, 
have  shown  in  every  w'ay  that  you  deserved 
my  confidence.  And  -now,  my  dear,  I 
won’t  detain  you  any  longer;  and,  indeed, 
I  have  enough  to  do  myself,  for  before  we 
sit  down  to  breakfast  1  must  settle  with  my 
darling  Maria  what  she  is  to  do  about  get¬ 
ting  a  new  bonnet — whether  it  will  be  bet- 
ter  to  go  again  to  the  same  shop,  or  to  be¬ 
gin  a  little  bill  at  the  one  just  opposite  to 
us.  It  is  not  quite  so  stylish  a  shop,  but 
then  it  may  be  convenient,  sol’ll  justgo — ” 
And  not  perceiving  that  her  son  had  al¬ 
ready  escaped  from  her,  the  happy  mother 
w  ent  on  commenting  on  her  own  admira¬ 
ble  contrivances,  till  she  had  passed  through 
the  door  which  opened  upon  the  apartment 
of  her  daughters. 


DISCOVERIES  AT  NINEVEH. 

From  The  Literary  Gazette. 

The  character  used  in  the  inscriptions 
nearly  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with, 
that  found  in  the  middle  column  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Hamadan,  Van,  and  (?)  Bisu- 


[JUNE, 

tun.*  It  appears  to  be  the  coiinecling  link 
between  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  Ibrms 
of  the  arrow'-headed  character  ;  less  com¬ 
plex  than  the  former,  and  less  simple  than 
the  latter.  It  has  frequently  been  termed 
the  Median  ;  but  perhaps  on  insutficient 
grounds.  At  Van,  where  this  character 
occurs  singly  in  inscriptions  far  more  an¬ 
cient  than  the  triliteral  inscriptions  of  the 
same  place,  it  has  been  vaguely  attributed 
to  Semiraniis.  With  equal  probability  it 
might  be  assigned  to  the  second  Assyrian 
dynasty,  or  to  a  pure  Medich  epoch.  The 
same  character  also  occurs  singly  on  vari¬ 
ous  monuments  in  Susiana  and  Elymais. 
At  Nineveh,  on  bricks  discovered  in  the 
foundation  of  edifices  evidently  of  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  on  cylinders,  and  on  frag¬ 
ments  of  sculptured  stones,  generally  basalt, 
we  find  the  character  called  Babylonian,  or 
a  character  equally  complex.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  two  characters  were  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  use  at  Nineveh.  If  the 
complex  were  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
cuneiform,  which  from  all  discoveries  hith¬ 
erto  made  we  are  led  to  believe  was  the 
case ;  and  if  it  were  used  in  Babylon  prior 
to  the  Medo-Persic  conquest,  then  we  may 
conjecture  that  it  was  employed  throughout 
the  Assyrian  empire  under  its  earlier  dynas¬ 
ties.  We  should,  at  the  same  time,  have 
less  difficulty  in  admitting  the  title  of  Me¬ 
dian,  now  given  to  the  intermediate  form, 
as  if  modifications  were  gradually  introduc¬ 
ed,  and  the  character  asaiimed  its  greatest 
simplicity  when  last  used  by  the  Persians,t 
who  combined  the  three  classes  in  their 
triliteral  inscriptions.  This  is,  however,  a 
question  of  considerable  difficulty,  which 

*  In  my  former  remarks  I  had  inadvertently 
included  Persepolis;  it  is  the  third  column  to  the 
right  of  the  inscriptions  of  that  place  which  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  above  mentioned.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  classihcution  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  cuneiform  character : — 
The  first  columns  to  the  leA  (of  the  spectator), 
in  the  trilitcral  inscriptions  of  the  Hamadan  and 
Persepolis,  resemble  in  character  the  first  column 
to  the  right  of  Van  ;  the  third  column  to  the  right 
of  llaiTiudun,  the  middle  column  of  Persepolis; 
the  third  column  to  the  right  of  Persepolis,  the 
middle  columns  of  Van  and  Hamadan;  the  first 
column  to  the  left  of  Van,  the  third  to  the  right 
of  Hamadan.  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  exum- 
)  ine  an  accurate  copy  of  the  inscriptions  of  Bisu- 
I  tun  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  a  hasty 
survey  with  a  telescope,  that  they  resemble  those 
of  Persepolis. 

1  Compare  the  gradual  modification  of  the 
ideugrapiiic  into  the  phonetic  in  Egypt.  A  simi¬ 
lar  process  might  easily  have  taken  place  in  the 
Chinese. 
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could  only  be  determined  satisfactorilly  by 
a  lengthened  and  minute  inquiry  ijito  the 
history  of  cuneiform  writing.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  here  to  point  out  the  evidence  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  exclusive  use  of  what  is  usually 
termed  the  Median  character  in  M.  Botta’s 
monument. 

Nineveh  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Cyaxares  the  Mode.  Although  it  appears 
once  more  to  have  risen  from  its  ruins,  it 
never  again  became  the  seat  of  royalty,  nor 
even  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  probable,  that  a  palace 
so  va.st  and  magnificent  as  that  of  which  the 
ruins  have  now  been  discovered,  should 
have  been  built  after  that  event.  Xeno¬ 
phon  does  not  even  notice  the  city, — an 
additional  preof  of  its  subsequent  insignifi¬ 
cance.* 

The  absence  of  columns  should  indicate 
a  close  alliance  with  the  massive  forms  of 
Babylonian  architecture,  in  which  that  ele¬ 
gant  as  well  as  useful  ornament  appears  to 
have  been  unknown.  No  fragments  of  an¬ 
tiquity  are  more  durable  than  the  shafts  of 
columns;  and  as  none  have  been  found  at 
Chorsabad,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not 
employed  in  the  building.  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  this  would  have  been  the 
case  had  this  edifice  been  erected  by  those 
who  planned  the  palaces  of  Persepolis. 

The  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
reference  of  the  building  of  Chorsabad  to 
the  Medo-Persic  dynasty  of  the  ArchcDme- 
nides,  appear  to  be,  the  similarity  of  its 
sculptures  in  general  character  and  execu¬ 
tion  with  those  of  Persepolis,  and  with  oth¬ 
er  remains  in  Persia,  usually  called  Kayan- 
ian,  and  the  identity  of  some  of  the  figures. 
The  sculptures  may  be  included  in  that 
class  which  is  usually,  though  erroneously, 
termed  Persepolitan  ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  generic  name  has  thus  been 
given  to  a  style  of  art  which  derives  its 
source,  according  to  the  best  opinions, 
from  a  period  long  previous  to  the  foundation 
of  the  capital  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Although  the  extreme  minuteness  in  the 
details  is  equally  observable  in  Persepolis, 
yet  the  sculptures  of  Chorsabad  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  superior  in  the  general  elegance 
and  taste  displayed  in  the  forms,  and  in  the 
remarkable  spirit  and  mouvement  of  the  fig¬ 
ures.  The  entrances  to  the  halls  in  both 

*  Nineveh  must  not  be  confounded  with  La¬ 
rissa  Kesen),  the  ruins  of  which,  probably, 
now  exist  at  the  junction  of  the  Zab  with  the  Ti- 

gn*- 


places  are  formed  by  monstrous  animals, 
identical  in  shape  at  Persepolis  and  Chor- 
sahad, — uniting  the  human  head  and  breast 
with  the  body  of  a  bull  and  the  wings  of  a 
bird.  Heeren,  arguing  upon  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  the  body  of  the  monster  is  that  of 
a  lion,  has  endeavored  to  trace  in  it  the 
Martichoras  of  Ctesias,  and  to  bring  it,  with 
other  symbols,  into  the  system  of  Indo-Bac- 
trian  mythology.*  Admitting  even  the 
body  to  be  that  of  a  lion,  the  other  parts  of 
the  figure  do  not  agree  with  the  description 
of  Ctesias.  But  we  need  not  search  lor  its 
origin  in  the  Indo-Bactriun  mythology. 
The  bull  with  a  human  head  was  a  pure 
Semitic  symbol.  It  was  found  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Bel,  or  Baal,  amongst  other  mon¬ 
strous  figures,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  and  at  the  same  time  was,  perhaps, 
provided  with  two  or  four  w  ings,  like  other 
symbols  preserved  in  the  same  building.t 
There  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bull  was  a  favorite  type  in  Assyrian 
worship.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  symbolical  of  tlie  Assyrian  na¬ 
tion.  J  1  rtmenffier  to  have  somewhere 
seen  the  god  Baal  himself  represented  with 
the  horns  and  ears'of  a  bull.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  conjectured  that  the  Medesand  Per¬ 
sians  borrowed  the  symbol  from  the  nations 
of  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  and  employed  it 
as  an  ornament  without  any  mythological 
reference  ;  and  this  conjecture  appears  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  no  other 
figures  have  been  found  at  Persepolis  com¬ 
bining  the  human  with  the  brute  form 
These  facts  will  be  of  importance  when  we 
come  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  style 
of  art  used  in  the  edifice  at  Chorsabad. 

There  is  a  further  identity  in  the  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  king,  his  eunuch  and  his  sword- 
bearer  ;  in  the  led-horses  and  in  the  chari¬ 
ots.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  at  Persepolis 
we  have  no  instances  of  warriors  represent¬ 
ed  in  armor  and  helmets. 

The  arguments  against  the  reference  of 

*  Much  discussion  seems  to  have  taken  place 
amongst  travellers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  brute 
portion  of  the  figure  at  Persepolis ;  some  contend¬ 
ing  for  a  lion  wiih  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  whilst 
others  discover  a  bull.  The  admirable  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  in  the  sculptures  of  Chorsabad 
cun  permit  of  no  doubt  whatsoever  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  This  fact  alone  would  prove  the  superiority 
hese  sculptures. 

f  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Eusebius,  Chron. 
ed.  Aucher,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

t  The  Semitic  word  shonr  signifies  a  bull  ; 
the  Chaldee  form  is  tour :  hence,  perhaps,  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 
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the  edifice  of  Chorsabad  to  the  dynasty  Ar- 
chajmeuides  are  far  more  weighty  tliaii 
those  in  favor  of  the  supposition. 

1.  The  absence  of  the  ferouhcr,  that  in¬ 
variable  attendant  of  the  king  in  all  Medo- 
Persic  monuments  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.*  The  feroolur,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith 
the  archetype  of  created  beings;  the  pure 
soul  or  essence,  detached  from  the  human 
body,  u'hich  existed  contemporaneously 
with  each  living  thing,  both  man  and  ani- 
mal.  In  the  sculptures  of  Bisutun  and  Per- 
sepolis  it  is  always  placed  above  the  image 
of  the  king,  in  his  perfect  likeness;  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  being,  however,  re¬ 
placed  by  wings. 

2.  N«>  traces  whatsoever  of  Magian  wor¬ 
ship  are  to  be  found  at  Chorsabad  ;  whilst  at 
Persepolis  w’e  have  the  constant  recurrence 

,  of  the  lirc-altar  of  the  priests,  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  symbols  of  Zoroastrianism,  such  as  the 
sacred  cup  llavan  in  the  hand  of  the  king. 

3.  'Pile  king  is  nowhere  portrayed  as 
struggrmg  witlmnonstrous  animals,  to  denote 
his  superior  greatness  and  strength,  as  at 
Persepolis. 

4.  'Phe  absence  of  the  simple  cuneiform 
character,  which  appears  to  have  been  al¬ 
ways  employed  by  the  Medo-Persic  kings, 
and  represents  the  pure  Persian  dialect. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks,  that  whilst  valid  objections  appear  to 
exist  against  the  reference  of  the  edifice 
discovered  at  Chorsabad  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arcliaemenides,  equally  valid  arguments 
cannot  be  advanced  against  its  reference  to 
the  first  Assyrian  period.  The  secoml  As¬ 
syrian  dynasty  has  evidently,  however,  the 
best  claim;  and  ifl  could  venture  to  point 
out  any  particular  monarch  to  whom  e 
sculptures  could  with  some  plausibility  be 
attributed,  I  would  name  Sennacherib,  or 
Essarliadoii,  whose  conquests  over  Jews, 
Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians,  may  perhaps  be 
traced  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  captives 
and  vanquished  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Chor¬ 
sabad. 


Loro  IIosse’s  Telescope. —  Marvellous  ru¬ 
mors  are  afloat  respecting  the  aslrunornical  dis¬ 
coveries  made  hy  l.,ord  ltos.se’s  monster  tele¬ 
scope.  It  is  said  that  Regulus,  instead  of  being  a 
sphere.^  is  ascertained  to  be  a  disc;  and,  stranger 
still,  tiiHt  the  nebula  in  the  belt  of  Orion  is  a  i/nr- 
versal  system — a  sun,  with  planets  moving  round 
it,  as  the  earth  and  her  fellow-orbs  move  round 
our  glorious  luminary  ! ! !  Can  such  things  be  ? — 
Lit.  Gaz, 

It  is  even  found  in  cylinders. 
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From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Die  Preussische  Biireaukratify  von  Karl 

Jleinzen.  Darmstadt.  1845. 

It  has  been  continually  found  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  to  ‘  suppress’  a  book  by  order  of 
government  is  to  make  it  known  to  the 
public,  and  to  give  it,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  the  first  great  impetus  to  popularity. 
This  fact  has  been  figuratively,  yet  truly 
expressed  by  'the  celebrated  American 
essayist,  Emerson,  in  these  axiontatic  word.s* 
— ‘The  martyr  cannot  be  dishonored. 
Every  lash  iiillicted  is  a  tongue  of  fame; 
every  prison  a  more  illustrious  abode; 
every  burned  book  or  house  enlightens  the 
w'orld  ;  every  suppressed  or  expunged  word 
reverberates  through  the  earth.’  To  what 
degree  such  a  fate  awaits  Karl  lleinzen  we 
do  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  certainly 
the  preliminary  measures  for  martyrdom 
and  popularity  have  been  taken  with  regard 
to  his  ‘  Bureaukratie.’ 

This  book  has  been  suppressed  by  order 
of  the  Prussian  Government;  the  police 
have  taken  possession  of  all  the  copies  at 
the  public  libraries,  at  the  booksellers’ 
shops,  and  wherever  else  they  could  ascer¬ 
tain  there  was  a  copy  to  be  found ;  and  the 
author  has  been  obliged  to  fly  his  country. 
But  however  vigilant  the  police  may  have 
been  in  their  searches  and  inquiries,  some 
copies  will  always  remain  in  private  hands, 
will  be  read  and  treasured  up  all  the  more 
for  the  prohibition ;  the  subject  w  ill  be  the 
more  considered  and  reasoned  upon  in  all  its 
bearings;  and  the  work  will  excite  an  in¬ 
terest  about  its  author,  not  merely  as  the 
author  of  so  bold  a  publication,  but  as  being 
an  object  of  persecution  in  the  cause  of  ra¬ 
tional  liberty. 

That  Heinzen  clearly  foresaw  the  ani¬ 
mosity  his  book  would  excite,  and  the  per¬ 
secution  he  would  have  to  endure,  a  few 
lines  from  his  brief  Preface  will  sufficiently 
show. 

“People  will  be  inclined  to  discover  all  pos- 
.■*ible  (Times  in  the  book,  because  it  contains 
nearly  the  greatest  of  all — nami  ly,  an  unspar¬ 
ing  judgment  of  the  Bureaucrats.  They  will 
accuse  the  author  of  all  the  oft’ences  commonly 
adduced  by  the  Bureaucratical  Inquisition — 
namely  disloyalty  to  majesty;  then,  high  trea¬ 
son  ;  then,  insolence  towards  the  law’s  of  the 
country  and  the  authorities ;  excitement  to  dis¬ 
satisfaction ;  outrages,  malevolence,  and  who 
knows  what  else,  may  not  be  laid  to  his  ac¬ 
count.  He  confesses  himself  to  be  disloyal, 
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only,  inasmucli  as  he  subordinates  the  majesty 
of  the  king  to  the  majesty  of  Truth.” 

The  author,  moreover,  declares  that  he 
will  not  remove  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  laws,  provided  he  be  allowed  deliberate¬ 
ly  to  adduce  all  the  proofs  in  support  of  his 
statements  and  opinions  in  a  fair  and  open 
trial ;  but,  warned  by  the  experience  of 
others,  he  protests  against  all  measures 
that  deviate  from  the  regular,  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  lawful  path.  lie  demands  to 
have  the  right  of  making  a  free  defence, 
and  to  have  his  personal  security  respected 
previous  to  the  judgment  and  sentence  of 
the  Court.  Any  thing  short  of  this  he  de¬ 
signates  as  a  barbarism  and  an  abuse  of 
power.  That  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to 
fare  better  than  others  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  must  have  well  known. 

Biircaukratie  may  be  defined  as  the  in¬ 
strumental  government  of  public  and  of 
secret  civil  olficers.  Before  quoting  Ilein- 
zen’s  opinions  concerning  it,  we  will  refer 
to  certain  remarks  which  have  been  made 
by  two  celebrated  Prussian  ministers. 

The  Baron  von  Schon  wrote  as  follows 
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The  minister,  Baron  von  Stein,  who  re¬ 
modelled  the  government  in  conjunction 
with  Ilardenberg,  in  the  old  Prussian  pro¬ 
vinces,  must  inevitably  have  had  the  greatest 
opportunities  of  seeing  into  the  whole  of 
tlie  secret,  as  well  as  public  machinery  of 
the  state;  and,  on  the  subject  in  question, 
he  expressed  himself  in  these  strong 
I  terms : — 

“We  are  governed,”  says  Stein,  “by  paid, 
book-learned  Bureaucrats,  who  are  without 
property,  and  have  no  interests  at  stake;  and 
this  will  last  as  long  as  it  can.  The  above 
epithets  and  characteristics  fairly  represent 
our  own  (and  some  other)  spiritless  governing 
machines.  Paid — therelore  striving  to  ren¬ 
der  permanent  and  increase  the  officers  and 
the  salaries.  Book-learned — men  living  in 

the  world  of  letters,  and  not  in  the  actual 
j  world.  Without  interests — because  they  have 
no  transactions  with  any  other  class  of  the 
citizens  whoconstitutethe  state;  they  are  a  class 
by  themselves — the  Writing  Class.  With¬ 
out  property — and  therefore  all  movements  of 
proj)eriy  do  not  affect  them.  It  may  rain; 
the  sun  may  shine  ;  the  taxes  may  rise  or  fall; 
all  laws  of  old  standing  may  be  destroyed,  or 
may  remain  as  they  are ;  the  Writing  Class 
cares  nothing  about  the  matter.  They  receive 


concerning  the  origin  and  condition  of  thei  ****^j*’  sRlRries  out  ol  the  government  cash-box. 


Bureaucrats.  Schon  never  held  the  office 
of  minister ;  but  the  title  was  given  him  for 
official  services. 

Frederick  the  Second  found  a  people  unciv¬ 
ilized,  thoughtless,  and  hardly  capable  of 
thought.  From  his  mind  a  new  world  of  ideas 
first  came  upon  the  nation,  which  was  pene¬ 
trated  by,  the  power  of  his  spirit.  The  people, 
inspired  by  the  highly-gifted  king,  followed 
wlieresoever  he  led.  But  light  kindles  light. 
The  king’s  designs  should  be  realized;  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  crown  must  execute  his  orders ;  and 
some  rays  from  the  splendor  of  the  ruling 
spirit  came  also  upon  them.  His  servants 
tlius  acquired  a  greater  importance,  and  higher 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  than 


and  write — write  in  silence,  in  their  offices 
with  locked  doors,  unobserved,  unrenowned,  un¬ 
known  ;  and  they  educate  their  children  to 
j  become  the  same  useful  government  machines, 
j  One  machinery  (the  military)  I  saw  fall  in 
ISOG,  on  the  11th  of  October.  Perhaps  these 
writing  machines  will  also  have  their  14th  of 
October.  This  is  the  vice  from  which  our 
dear  fatherland  sulfers — the  Power  of  the 
Bureaucrats,  and  the  Nothingness  of  the 
C.tizt  ns.” 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  requisite 
to  notice  t)ne  or  two  remarks  in  the  latter 
extract,  because  most  readers  in  England 
will  think,  either  that  they  prove  the  con¬ 
trary  of  the  intended  argument,  or  else  that. 


otherwise  belong  to  die  executors  of  given  j  require  some  comment, 

commands.  This  reflex  light,  however,  iVom  I  When  Baron  von  Stein  tells  us  that  the 
the  illustrious  king  grew  weaker  and  weaker;  Bureaucrats  are  paid,  we  naturally  ask,  if 


before  the  light  of  general  culture,  continually 
increasing.  But  as  the  Church  likes  to  keep 
up  its  Saints,  so  the  tradition  of  this  radiance 
propagated  from  generation  to  generation,  till 
the  caste  of  civil  officers  attained  its  highest 
point;  concerning  which  Strauss  rightly  says, 
that  the  Prussian  Bureaukralie  proceeds  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Catholic  Church  ;  for  as  the 
priest  there  performs  the  rituals  only  for 
himself,  without  reference  and  regard  to 
the  community,  so  the  Prussian  civil  officer, 
who  especially  stands  apart  from  the  people, 
fancies  that  the  service  of  government  exists 
only  for  himself,  and  not  he  for  the  people,  but 
the  people  for  him.” 

VoL.  V.— No.  TI.  15 


he  could  expect  oflicers  of  state  to  work  for 
nothing,  any  more  than  any  other  class. 
That  they  are  paid,  therefore,  is  surely  no 
reproach.  That  they  are  reading  and 
writing  officers,  in  fact,  theorists,  or,  at  all 
events  not  practical  men,  is  also  in  itself  an 
accusation  of  no  apparent  weight;  because 
we  know  that  whatever  is  done  practically 
must  have  been  originated  by  thought;  and 
whatever  is  done  systematically  must  have 
been  preceded  by  a  theory.  There  are 
many,  likewise,  who  consider  that  a  civil 
officer,  having  no  property  except  his  salary, 
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is  more  unbiased  in  liis  opinion,  and  can 
exercise  a  more  pure,  abstract  judgment  in 
questions  relating  to  proj)erty ;  and  if  he 
has  no  commercial  interests,  and  does  not 
feel  his  own  concerns  directly  involved  in 
those  of  the  community,  it  may  be  argued 
that,  being  thus  disinterested,  and  free 
from  all  personal  considerations,  he  is  more 
likely  to  decide  with  single-minded  honesty 
for  the  general  good.  These  reflections 
will  naturally  occur  to  many  Englishmen; 
but  they  are  not  so  weighty  as  at  first  they 
may  appear.  If  they  be  applicable  to  some 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  government  in 
England,  the  same  application  will  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  Prussia.  It  should  be 
understood  that  we  allude  to  the  question 
of  no  property  and  no  interests  in  the 
affairs  of  the  working  community,  which 
facts  are  adduced,  among  other  circum¬ 
stances,  as  tending  to  display  the  unfitness 
of  the  Bureaucrats  for  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  And  w  ith  good  reason  ;  for 
they  are  often  called  upon  to  decide,  and 
must  decide,  upon  matters  of  which  they 
have  had  no  sort  of  experience,  and  no  direct 
knowledge ;  and  they  do  thus  decide,  with¬ 
out  asking  the  advice  of  those  who  have 
such  experience  and  knowledge.  Hence, 
having  no  actual  experience  and  knowledge, 
and  their  wits  not  being  sharpened  by  the 
possession  of  property,  and  private  interests 
at  stake ;  if  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
the  terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
another  nation,  they  are  at  all  times  liable 
to  commit  errors,  the  results  of  which  are  a 
direct  and  manifest  injury  to  the  communi¬ 
ty.  The  treaty  of  commerce,  for  instance, 
made  about  two  years  ago  with  Holland, 
has  already  proved  to  be  of  the  most  disad¬ 
vantageous  kind  to  Germany.  'I’he  heavy, 
matter-of-fact  Dutchmen,  who  drew  up  the 
treaty  for  their  own  country,  ‘  knew'  their 
business,’  and  were  men  of  business  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  ‘  penmanship’  of  the  paper-wise 
Bureaucrats  had  no  chance  with  them. 
The  injury  to  Prussia  is  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  But  who  is  responsible?  Nobody. 
It  is  a  different  matter  in  England,  though 
we  do  not  see  great  reason  to  be  compli¬ 
mentary  to  our  own  country  on  this  score. 
Without  doubt,  the  English  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Lords)  contains 
many  members  who  are  very  ignorant  of 
commercial  affairs,  and  of  business  gener¬ 
ally  ;  a  few  book-learned  men,  and  a  few 
theorists ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  these  are 
checked  by  the  presence  of  some  excellent 
men  of  business,  of  men  who  have  had  ex- 
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perience,  and  possess  practictil  knowledge 
of  commercial  and  other  social  affairs;  and 
when  in  difficult  cases.  Select  Committees 
are  formed,  those  who  are  known  to  be  the 
best  men  for  the  given  subject  are  pretty 
sure  to  form  some  part,  at  least,  if  not  the 
principal  part  of  them.  Moreover,  if  great 
ignorance  and  great  errors  are  committed, 
it  is  a  public  matter,  can  be  discussed,  and 
the  due  amount  of  odium  or  blame  attached 
to  the  right  parties,  who  would  become 
thenceforth  less  liable  to  obtain  the  chance 
of  doing  similar  mischief  to  the  public  in¬ 
terests.  But  in  Prussia  all  is  transacted 
with  closed  doors;  the  framers  of  laws, 
acts,  and  treaties,  settle  every  thing  ‘  to 
their  own  minds;’  their  statements  of  facts, 
arguments,  discussions,  are  not  known,  and 
even  their  ignorance  is  seldom  known  ex¬ 
cept  by  its  results.  Nobody  is  publicly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  is  done,  or  how  it  works. 
It  emanated  from  the  Bureaucracy ;  that  is 
the  only  answer.  Nobody,  however  in¬ 
structed,  can  offer  a  timely  word  of  advice 
or  warning,  no  public  measure  being  pre¬ 
viously  open  to  public  discussion.  The 
first  thing  that  is  heard  of  it  with  certitude 

C  _ 

is  from  “  authority.”  The  government 
announces  tliat  a  law  or  treaty  has  been 
made,  an  act  passed.  The  thing  is  done. 

The  reader  is  now  sufficiently  prepared 
fi»r  the  introduction  of  Karl  Heinzen.  In 
his  chapter,  entitled  ‘  Woher,  und  was  ist 
die  Biireaukratie,’  he  says,  ‘  The  Prussian 
Bureaucracy  springs  out  of  the  Prussian 
absolutism;’  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
it  is  a  natural  result  of  despotism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  slavery  on  the  other. 

Despotic  power  must  have  many  instru¬ 
ments  to  do  its  work,  or  else  it  may  die, 
using  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  died  ‘  worn  out  with  ruling  over  slaves.’ 
Something  to  the  same  effect  has  been  said 
by  various  princes;  Frederick  William  I., 
for  instance,  who  ‘  endeavored  to  establish 
the  sovereignty  like  a  rock  of  bronze,’  and 
Frederick  William  HI.  who,  both  in  word 
and  deed,  regarded  the  people  and  the 
state  as  ‘  the  tools  of  the  greatness  and 
splendor  of  the  royal  houses.*  But  as  the 
majority  of  princes,  and  especially  of  ab¬ 
solute  princes,  are  not  so  fond  of  a  life  re¬ 
quiring  such  constant  activity,  and  we  may 
say,  actual  hard  work,  the  labor  was 
gradually  distributed  among  a  number  of 
civil  officers,  all,  however,  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  despotism  by  their 
scerd  as  well  as  public  responsibility  to  the 
ministers  of  these  absolute  princes. 
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“  Any  power,  especially  in  the  state,  must  i 
be  represented.  Who  then  represents  the 
Bureaucracy  ?  Chiefly,  of  course,  the  minis¬ 
ters.  VVe  do  not  weaken  this  general  assertion 
by  admitting  some  highly  honorable  excep¬ 
tions,  since  even  the  minister  who  came  into 
office  with  the  intention  of  not  being  a  Bu¬ 
reaucrat,  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the 
existing  and  in-rooted  system.  We  congra¬ 
tulate  Herr  von  Schon  that  he  never  became 
a  minister.  It  is  not  a  monarchy  in  reality, 
and  in  the  executive,  governs  in  I’russia,  but 
an  oligarchy.  Each  minister  is  a  monarch  in 
his  own  way.  The  ministers — servants  ol 
the  state — are  become  the  masters  of  the 
state ;  the  domestics  of  the  house  constitute 
the  house.  The  nunisters  in  Prussia  will, 
therefore,  often  go  beyond  their  authorized 
power,  because  the  mass  and  the  dependency 
of  their  subordinates  is  so  immense,  tliat  it 
gives  them  an  overweening  sense  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  their  authority.  Fortius  reason, 
the  Bureaucracy  is  equally  the  opponent  of 
the  king  and  of  the  people.  It  will  easily 
believe  it  has  too  little  power  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  has  too  much.  In  England  the  minis¬ 
ters  command  through  the  medium  of  their 
commission  from  the  people ;  in  Prussia  the 
ministers  exercise  command  over  the  business 
of  the  people,  and  over  the  people  themselves. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  keep  ministers 
within  bounds  on  all  sides ;  and  from  be¬ 
neath  by  means  of  a  free  constitution  and  a 
real  representation  of  the  people.” — Heinz en^ 
Preuss.  IJiireaukratie,  pp,  20,  21. 


In  the  chapter  entitled,  ‘  Beschwerden 
gegen  die  Biireaukratie,’  Heinzen  says  it  is 
of  ‘  divine  origin’  (an  irony  which  has,  of 
course,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  proofs 
of  high  treason)  ;  and  thus  it  is,  therefore, 
irresponsible,  in  any  public  way,  and  all- 
powerful.  ‘  What  weapons,’  continues  he, 

‘  cun  we  use  against  Bureaucracy  ?  None. 
The  Press  does  not  .attack  it,  because  the 
Censor  is  its  seconder;  Justice  does  not 
chastise  it,  because  Justice  has  no  power 
over  it.’  He  then  asks  why  complaints  are 
not  publicly  inade^  against  all  these  abuses 
of  authority  ;  and  the  answer  that  naturally 
occurs  is,  because,  in  almost  all  cases.  Bu¬ 
reaucracy  itself  has  to  decide  upon  these 
complaints.  Moreover,  these  same  officials 
are  intrenched  on  all  sides,  and  laugh  at 
the  inimical  marksmen  who,  as  Heinzen 
humorously  expresses  it,  ‘  rove  about  here 
and  there  with  their  pen-shooters.’  In  fine, 
this  class  of  functionaries  is  a  regularly  or 
ganized  machinery  of  government,  estab¬ 
lished  and  supported  by  all  the  powers  of 
an  absolute  monarchy.  A  really  popular 
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ance  has  been  so  great  to  all  such  projects, 
and  h.as  caused  such  palpable  vacillation  on 
the  part  of  the  present  king. 

Heinzen  gives  a  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  a  proposed  constitution,  (as  opposed  by 
the  Bureaucrats),  and  the  royal  promise. 

‘  Du  sollat  dein  Wort  halten,’  says  the  au¬ 
thor,  at  the  head  of  the  chapter.  It  is  very 
interesting,  but  prodigiously  long,  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  the  others,  and  so  diffuse,  as  to  set 
any  amount  of  extracts  at  defiance.  The 
substance  of  it,  however,  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated : 

The  present  King  of  Prussia  promised 
his  people  to  give  them  a  constitution ;  and 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  J8I4,  these 
articles  were  agreed  upon  as  a  minimum 
for  each  state  ;  — 

1.  A  definite  part  in  the  legislature. 

2.  The  sanction  of  the  taxes. 

3.  Representation  of  the  Constitution 
against  an  undue  interference  of  the  King  or 
the  Diet. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  published  the 
well-known  order  of  the  22d  of  May,  1815, 
in  which  he  says,  among  other  thintrs, — 


“  That  the  principles  upon  which  we  have 
governed  my  be  truly  handed  dowm  to  pos¬ 
terity  by  means  of  a  written  document  as  a 
Constitution  of  the  Prussian  realm,  and  pre¬ 
served  for  ever,  we  have  decreed, — 

1.  There  shall  be  formed  a  Representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people. 

“3.  Out  of  the  provincial  diets  shall  be  se¬ 
lected  a  Diet  for  the  whole  kingdom,  which 
shall  have  its  seat  at  Berlin. 

“  4.  The  efiiciency  of  the  representatives  of 
the  kingdom  extends  over  all  the  legislature, 
including  taxation. 

“  ‘  If  any  body  should  ask,’  says  Heinzen 
‘  whether  \\c  know  an  instance  in  which  Fred¬ 
erick  William  III.  has  broken  his  uord^  w’e 
must  answ’er — It  is  certain  that  he  has  never 
publicly  revoked  it  as  he  publicly  pledged  it — 
but  he  has,  in  fact,  left  it  iinfuljilltd?  ” 


Hou’  unanswerable  these  remarks  ara 
must  be  sufficiently  apparent ;  but  those  only 
who  are  aw^are  of  the  shackled  condition 
of  the  press  in  Prussia  can  properly  esti¬ 
mate  the  moral  courage  of  the  man  who 
has  thus  dared  to  use  the  powerful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  language  of  truth.  And  this 
naturally  leads  us  to  turn  to  Ileinzen’s 
chapter  of  the  Bureaucracy  and  the  Press. 

There  are  in  Prussia,  and  even  in  its 
smallest  towns,  civil  officers  called  censors 

1  1  ll'l  1  .  * 


representation  and  a  free  constitution  w'ould  j  and  nothing  can  be  published  any  where 
be  its  death-blow’.  This  is  why  the  resist'  i  without  the  examination  and  permission  of 
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this  officer.*  He  sees  every  tiling  tliat  is 
intended  to  be  printed  and  published — 
even  mercantile  advertisements  and  circu¬ 
lars!  He  is  guided  by  secret  orders  from 
the  government,  and  is  not  liable  to  any 
other  check  upon  his  conduct.  He  can 
erase  what  he  pleases  from  a  manuscript  or 
printer’s  proof,  and  need  give  no  sort  of 
explanation  to  an  author  or  other  writer ; 
the  censor’s  will  or  caprice  being  arbitrary 
and  admitting  of  no  question.  Two  years 
ago,  it  is  true,  the  king  constituted  a  high 
court  of  appeal,  called  Ober-Censur-Ge- 
richt,  to  which  complaints  may  be  address¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  judges  are  Bureaucrats.  With 
regard  tQ  newspapers,  the  censorship  is 
more  especially  stringent.  The  ‘  Leip¬ 
zig  Gazette  ’  was  prohibited  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  because  it  com¬ 
menced  a  contest  with  the  Bureaucracy. 
The  ‘  Rhenish  Gazette’  was  utterly  quash¬ 
ed  for  the  same  unpardonable  offence,  the 
Bureaucrats  cried  out  that  the  ‘  State  and 
Church  ’  (meaning  their  offices  and  sala¬ 
ries)  ‘  were  in  danger.’ 

The  censorship  has  different  depart¬ 
ments.  There  is  a  censor  whose  business 
in  each  town  is  solely  with  newspapers ; 
another  ‘  looks  sharp  ’  over  the  pamphlets  ; 
another  takes  care  of  the  novels  and  ro¬ 
mantic  literature  generally;  nor  is  poetry 
by  any  means  forgotten.  But  the  news¬ 
papers  are  more  especially  the  objects  of 
watchful  solicitude.  The  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  consider  the  censor  a  suffi¬ 
cient  power  to  keep  the  editors  of  new.s- 
papers  w'ithin  the  bounds  of  ‘  a  most  un- 
daiifrerous  discussion  of  affairs,’  and  there- 

O  ^  ^ 

fore,  it  suspends  over  their  heads  a  threat, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  that  any  slip 
of  the  pen  may  be  visited  by  the  loss  of  the 
license  of  the  paper.  No  newspaper  can 
appear  in  Prussia  without  a  license — and 
licenses  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  given  con- 
(Utionalhj.  But  after  all  this  care  in  the 
licenses,  and  making  preliminary  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
censor,  (who  may  erase  any  thing  he  pleases 
here  and  there  all  over  the  printer’s  proofs, 
the  gaps  being  ordered  to  be  closed  so  that 
nobody  shall  know  the  alarming  spot  where 
an  erasure  was  made,)  after  all  this,  the 
editor  or  other  responsible  person  is  still 
amenable  to  the  law  1 

*  Except  books  wliich  exceed  twenty  sheets, 
but  these  may  be  suppressed  by  a  summary  order, 
before  the  sale  of  them  commences. — See  ‘  For. 
Ciuar.  Rev.’  No.  Ixvi.  pp.  37G— 7. 
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The  prohibition  of  works  is,  moreover, 
of  a  wholesale  kind  in  some  cases.  All  the 
works  of  some  of  the  ablest  authors,  such 
as  Heinrich,  Heine,  and  Ludwig  Borne,  are 
prohibited  in  Prussia  ;  and  every  thing 
printed  in  Switzerland,  (that  is  to  say,  at 
Zurich  and  Winterthur  iin  litterarischen 
Comptoir,)  is  prohibited  throughout  the 
Prussian  dominions.  This  is  a  bad  state 
of  things,  and  needs  alteration.  A  change 
has  already  been  demanded  by  the  Diet  of 
West  Prussia,  (the  oldest  and  most  genuine¬ 
ly  Prussian  province,)  and  the  Rhenish 
Diet ;  while  there  now’  lies  before  us  a 
well-argued  proposal  presented  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  diet,  which  is  at  this  time  sitting  at 
Coblentz.  It  is  supported  by  many  pe¬ 
titions. 

The  Army  Service,  as  one  might  expect, 
is  severely  dealt  with  by  Heinzen.  Hew 
far  any  of  his  remarks  will  apply  to  the 
military  institutions  of  other  countries,  we 
leave  the  reader  to  determine.  We  should, 
however,  observe  that  although  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  power  of  brute  force  is  the  same 
in  all  cases,  there  is  yet  a  great  difference 
in  the  circumstances  between  the  standing 
army  of  a  nation,  and  a  ‘  nation  of  soldiers.’ 

“  There  is  a  brilliant  misery  and  a  brilliant 
slavery  in  the  inslitutum  of  the  stai  ding  army  ; 
both  are  most  beautiliilly  united.  When  it  is 
beautiful  to  be  a  machine  under  a  coat  of  two 
colors ;  when  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  a  slave  un¬ 
der  stunning  music  ;  when  it  is  dignil’ying  to 
have  the  soul  and  body  drilled  lor  gaiter- 
service  and  parade  ;  then  will  yovi  find  beauty, 
happiness,  and  human  dignity,  united  in  a  lile 
in  the  standing  army. 

“  Nothing  presents  a  greater  contrast  to  the 
culture  of  our  times,  than  the  rt  flection  that 
the  security  of  the  state  should  still  be  based 
on  a  military  institution  1  an  institution  by 
w’hich  every  independent  jiower  of  man  be¬ 
comes  a  1‘ault ;  by  which  each  free  volition  is 
annihilated,  together  with  all  sjiirit ;  by  which 
the  nature  that  distinguishes  us  from  other 
creatures  of  tlie  earth  is  destroyed  ;  in  which 
even  the  rudest  word  of  command  becomes 
reason ;  trie  most  arduous  order,  huv  ;  the 
blindest  obedience,  virtue  ;  and  the  most  god- 
de.serted  loss  of  free-will  {die  gotlvcrlassemte 
Willenlosigkeit)  is  a  duty !” — Heinzen,  JJu- 
reaukrutie,  p.  101. 

The  chapter  on  ‘Justice’  is  interesting. 
We  offer  the  following  abstract  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points. 

Ministers  can  make  what  laws  they 
please  without  submitting  them  to  public 
consideration,  there  being  no  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  Prussia ;  and  the 
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ministers  can  generally  make  the  judges  could  venture  to  do  it  for  fear  it  should  excite 
decide  as  they  wish,  inasmuch  as  the  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  to 
former  have  the  power,  if  displeased  with  an  insurrection,  or  at  least  to  a  state  of  dis- 
them,  of  dismissing  them  from  office.  satisfaction  with  their  present  government. 

Ileinzen  very  truly  remarks,  that  ‘  where  It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  inspire  them 
justice  is  not  wholly  free  and  inviolate  in  with  any  regrets  concerning  their  late  rul- 
all  respects,  there  is  no  right  and  no  sc-  ers,  the  French.  Nevertheless,  the  minis- 
curity  of  the  citizens  possible.’  ‘  In  Prus-  ters  have  continued  virtually  to  alter  the 
sia,’  continues  he,  ‘this  security  does  not  ‘  Code  Napoleon  ’  to  a  very  great  extent, 
exist.  Neither  the  author  of  this  book,  nor  without  making  any  nominal  or  literal 
the  author  of  any  other,’  (nor,  we  miglit  change  by  the  addition  of  all  sorts  of  new 
humbly  add  in  a  whisper,  the  writer  of  the  laws,  and  the  alteration  of  others.  This 
present  article,)  ‘  is  at  any  time  sure  that  manceuvre  was  sometimes  so  glaring  that 
he  may  not  be  taken  out  of  his  house  by  tliey  did  not  dare  to  publish  these  new  laws 
the  police,  and  conducted  in  custody  to  in  the  government  papers,  where  they  ought 
Berlin  or  any  other  place,  the  moment  the  all  by  right  to  appear,  in  order  to  acquire 
Bureaucracy  thinks  him  deserving  of  its  the  power  of  laws,  by  being  thus  made 
especial  consideration.’  Among  other  ex-  known  to  the  population.  They,  there- 
amples,  they  have  treated  in  this  way  no  fore,  sent  them  quietly  to  the  different 
less  a  person  than  the  Archbishop  of  Co-  courts  of  law  and  other  administrations, 
logne.  The  poor  author  and  the  rich  pre-  and  thus  the  new  law  was  first  learnt  by 
late  fare  alike;  but  that  is  very  indifferent  its  effect  being  felt.  The  trick  would  be 
consolation  to  actual  sufferers.  They  took  laughable  were  it  not  a  serious  thing  to 
the  archbishop  out  of  his  house  under  mere  play  with  justice.  Ileinzen  says,  ‘After 
accusations,  and  out  of  the  district  of  his  the  rescript  of  the  2*2d  of  December,  1833, 
jurisdiction,  withdrew  him  from  all  clerical  the  verdicts  of  a  court  of  law  in  matters 
functions,  treated  him  for  several  years  as  that  concern  high-treason,  or  disloyalty  to- 
a  prisoner,  and  finally — declared  that  no  wards  the  king  or  country,  are  no  verdicts, 
thing  could  be  proved  against  him!  but  only  advices  for  a  verdict!  The  minis- 

In  the  old  Prussian  provinces,  (as  dis-  ter  of  justice,  after  having  had  them  mi- 
tinguisiied  from  the  Rhenish,)  the  Book  of  nutely  examined  and  brought  into  unison 
Laws  is  called  ‘  Landrecht.’  It  first  ap-  with  the  laws,  makes  them  verdicts  !’ 
peared  in  the  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  Falsehoods  ludicrously  palpable  have  also 
Frederick  11.;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  told.  Although  the  Minister  von 
been  so  much  altered  by  cabinet  orders  Kamptz  continually  made  the  gre.atest  al- 
(from  the  king)  and  ministerial  rescripts,  terations,  virtually,  in  the  ‘  Code  Napo 
(which  in  Prussia  have  the  power  of  laws,)  leon,’  by  issuing  new  ministerial  rescripts 
that  it  now  creates  more  difficulties  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  corresponding 
errors  than  it  cures,  and  the  most  ex[»eri-  cases  in  the  Code,  he  nevertheless  declar- 
enced  lawyer  can  scarcely  find  his  way  ed,  on  leaving  his  seat  as  Minister  of  Jus- 
through  the  i!j?mense  complexity.  The  tice  in  1838,  that  ‘  not  a  single  article  in 
late  king  had  already  ordered  the  forma-  the  Civil  Code,  in  the  Civil  Process  Order, 
tion  of  a  law  commission  to  compile  a  new  or  the  Penal  Code,  had  been  altered.’ 
Book  of  Laws  for  the  entire  kingdom.  At  Ileinzen  says,  ‘This  I  call  cutting  off  the 
the  head  of  this  commission  stands  the  nose  and  ears  of  a  man,  and  then  saying 
celebrated  professor  and  state-minister,  we  have  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  !’ 
VonSavigny;  but  up  to  this  time  the  com-  Nor  is  the  system  of  Education  in  Prus- 
mission  has  never  published  any  of  its  la-  sia,  excellent  as  this  is  in  so  many  respects, 
bors.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  it  free  from  the  reproach  of  despotic  influence, 
will  be  recollected  were  for  many  years  Children  and  young  men  acquire  a  great 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  the  general  knowledge;  but  professors  and 
‘Code  Napoleon’  is  still  the  recognized  schoolmasters  are  not  allowed  to  teach  ac- 
Book  of  Laws.  All  the  Prussian  ministers,  cording  to  any  views  of  their  own,  or  to 
and  more  especially  the  minister  Von  instil  any  convictions  they  may  entertain 
Kamptz,  endeavored  to  do  away  with  this  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
admirable  code,  and  to  give  the  Rhenish  regular  government  system.  Hence,  be- 
provinces  the  ‘  Landrecht’ instead.  But  pub-  sides  other  limitations,  the  pupils  do  not 
lie  feeling  and  opinion  were  so  very  strong  acquire  the  knowledge  of  matters  that  con- 
against  the  design,  that  none  of  the  ministers  cern  actual  life,  and  which  might  enable 
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them  to  stand  upon  their  own  ground  in 
entering  the  active  world.  But  a  free  in¬ 
struction  could  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  free  expression  of  thought 
is  not  permitted  either  to  the  pen  or  the 
tongue.  This  applies  not  merely  to  politics, 
but  also  to  theology,  and  to  philosophy  gen¬ 
erally.  ‘  A  professor,’  says  Heinzen,  ‘  who 
should  indulge  in  a  free  expression  of 
thought  at  his  lecture-desk,  would  be 
equally  punished  with  a  rebel  who  de¬ 
claimed  in  the  streets.’ 

Heinzen’s  work  is  divided  into  three 
Parts,  the  first  and  most  important  of  which 
we  have  now  gone  through.  The  remainder 
we  have  seen,  but  do  not  at  present  pos¬ 
sess,  the  separate  Parts  being  handed  about 
privately.  Should  we  obtain  them,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  fully  e.xpect,  we  shall  probably 
return  to  the  subject ;  and  after  exhibiting 
the  work  in  detail,  offer  some  general  com¬ 
ments  on  the  whole,  together  with  the  state 
of  things  it  discusses. 

It  is  by  means  of  a  few  such  men  as 
Heinzen — men  who,  as  Carlyle  expresses 
it,  possess  ‘  the  true  martyr  spirit,’  that 
Liberty  gradually  uplifts  her  head,  and  tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  despotism  that  on  all  sides 
oppresses  her.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
conclude  with  the  author’s  words. 

‘‘For  all  who  have  an  opinion  of  their  own 
these  few  words  are  written.  That  which 
makes  man  a  slave,  is  the  mean  fear  of  a  prison. 
But  to  be  obliged  to  take  one’s  conviction  into 
the  grave  is  a  greater  punishment  than  a 
prison  could  be  ;  and  to  spread  one’s  free 
opinion  is  a  greater  happiness  than  the  se¬ 
curity  derived  from  a  timorous  silence.  It  is  a 
duty  and  an  honor  to  enter  a  gaol,  when  its 
doors  are  opened  for  rectitude  and  truth.  The 
path  to  liberty  lies  through  the  prison.” — Ilein- 
zen,  Preuss.  Biireaukratie,  p.  207. 

Heinzen  has  at  present  taken  refuge  in 
Belgium ;  but  we  understand  that  he  offers 
to  return  and  submit  himself  to  the  laws, 
provided  they  will  try  him  by  the  ‘  Code 
Napoleon,’  and  not  by  a  secret  tribunal. 
Meantime  a  subscription  for  his  wife  and 
family  has  been  made  in  Cologne. 


Mr.  JoiiJi  Martin,  late  secretary  to  the  Art¬ 
ists’  Benevolent  Fund,  has  been  presented  with  a 
silver  inkstand,  as  a  testimony  for  his  services  to 
that  Institution.  It  originated  entirely  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  John  Edward  Swinburne,  Bart,  the  President. 
The  subscription  was  confined  to  the  Committee. 
— AlhencEum. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  James  Har¬ 
ris,  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury ,  contain¬ 
ing  an  Account  of  his  Missions  to  the 
Courts  of  Madrid,  Frederick  the  Great, 
Catherine  II.,  and  the  Hague;  and  of  his 
special  Missions  to  Berlin,  Brunswick, 
and  the  French  Republic.  Edited  by 
his  grandson,  the  Third  Earl.  Vols. 
HI.  and  IV.  London.  1844. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  our  recent 
notice  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  series, 
we  said — ‘  we  suppose  that  a  further  pub¬ 
lication  is  intended,  which  perhaps  has  been 
postponed  from  considerations  of  delicacy 
towards  persons  still  living.^  We  find, 
however,  that  we  were  mistaken  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  there  was  any  delicacy  in  the  case 
— the  postponement  seems  to  have  been 
but  another  instance  of  the  practice  which 
has  of  late  grown  up  of  bringing  out  in 
livraisons  works  which  might  as  well,  for 
aught  we  see,  have  been  brought  out  at 
once.  We  may  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  effect  of 
this  system,  but  we  notice  it  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  only  because  it  led  us  into  expecta¬ 
tions  which  have  been  disappointed,  and 
has  obliged  us  to  divide  into  tvvo  articles 
a  subject  which  we  should  rather,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  principles  which  it  involves, 
have  discussed  in  one. 

If  these  latter  volumes  of  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  diaries  and  correspondence  were  to 
be  published  in  our  day,  they  must  naturally 
I  have  excited  considerable  surprise  in  the 
public  mind,  and  have  raised — in  addition 
to  the  suggestion  which  we  made  as  to  the 
respect  due  to  private  feelings — the  more 
important  question  as  to  the  right  of  a  public 
minister  or  his  representative  to  publish,  at 
his  private  pleasure,  and  for  his  private  ob¬ 
jects,  documents  or  information  obtained 
in  his  public  character  and  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  official  duties.  This  abstract 
question  might  have  been  raised  in  the 
case  of  even  the  two  first  volumes,  where 
there  are  many  things  which  ought  not, 
we  think,  to  have  been  published  as  part 
of  the  official  or  even  private  correspond¬ 
ence  of  a  British  minister;  but  as  they 
related  to  days  comparatively  remote,  and 
to  interests  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  and 
as  we  presumed  (erroneously  it  seems)  that  a 
discreet  pause  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  precluding  any  complaints  either  public 
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or  private,  of  too  near  an  approach  to  our 
own  times,  we  forbore  raising  a  question 
which  might  seem  invidious,  and  which 
the  good  sense  and  delicacy  of  the  noble  I 
Editor  himself  appeared  to  avoid  ;  but,  Ss 
the  appetite  of  the  public  for  these  revela¬ 
tions,  and  the  profit-prompted  liberality  of 
the  possessors  of  such  documents,  seem 
rapidly  increasing  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  offer 
some  observations  on  a  subject  of,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  some  novelty  and  considerable 
importance. 

VVe  must  begin  by  stating  that  these 
volumes  contain  matters  so  various  as 
to  be  at  first  sight  hardly  reducible  to 
any  common  rule  as  to  the  right  or  propri¬ 
ety  of  their  publication.  VVe  have,  1. 
The  ordinary  official  despatches  and  com¬ 
munications  between  the  minister  and  his 
own  court,  and  that  to  which  he  was  ac¬ 
credited.  2.  The  more  secret  and  confi¬ 
dential  correspondence,  which  under  the 
form  and  style  of  private  letters  are  essen¬ 
tially  official,  and  affect  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  the  public  interests.  3.  Memoranda, 
minutes,  of  conferences,  or  conversations, 
and  intelligence,  collected  in  the  ministe¬ 
rial  character,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
mission.  4.  Extracts  of  Diaries  which 
Lord  Malmesbury  seems  to  have  kept  with 
great  assiduity  all  through  his  life,  and 
of  which,  during  the  periods  of  his  public 
employment,  all  the  most  essential  portions 
relate  to  his  ministerial  duties,  and  are  as 
it  were  a  kind  of  log-book  of  his  official 
and  in  some  degree  of  his  personal  proceed¬ 
ings  : — the  fourth  volume  is  almost  wholly 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  Diary  from 
1801  to  1808,  when  Lord  Malmesbury  was 
residing  in  London  in  the  centre  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  political  acquaintance,  and  keeping 
very  copious  notes  of  the  political  news  and 
occurrences  of  the  day. 

Of  these  classes  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  the  three  first  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  same  category, 
and  as  subject  to  whatever  custom  or  rule 
of  law  may  exist  as  to  the  antagonist  rights 
of  the  Crown,  and  one  of  its  official  agents, 
over  the  documents  connected  with  the 
agency.  The  question  on  the  Diaries  is 
rather  more  complicated,  from  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  distinguishing  how  far  papers  of  such 
a  mixed  character  can  be  classed  as  public 
or  private.  But  the  difficulty  is  more  su¬ 
perficial  than  real :  on  the  one  hand,  no 
one  can  pretend  that  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
representative  had  not  a  legal  right  over 
his  private  diaries ;  those,  for  instance. 


kept  when  he  was  out  of  office ;  but  on  the 
other  it  may,  we  think,  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  right  extends  to  a  journal  like,  for 
instance,  that  kept  during  his  mission  to 
Brunswick,  which  is  really  a  history  of  the 
mission — containing  scarcely  one  w’ord  or 
fact  that  had  not  a  direct  relation  to  it,  and 
which  but  for  the  mission  could  have  had 
no  existence. 

Now,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  all 
question  of  discretion  and  delicacy,  and 
regarding  only  the  strictness  of  law,  we 
hold  that  it  is  clearly  established  that  a 
public  minister  can  have,  with  regard  to 
his  official  papers,  no  private  and  independ¬ 
ent  right  of  publication. 

Judge  Story,  in  his  ‘  Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence,’  has  collected  all 
the  cases  which  constitute  the  law  on  this 
subject,  and  classed  and  condensed  them 
in  his  usual  masterly  style.  He  states,  on 
all  the  authorities,  that  ‘  private  letters, 
even  as  literary  compositions,  belong  to  the 
writer  and  not  to  the  receiver,  who  at  most 
has  a  special  property  in  them  which  does 
not  give  him  a  right  to  publish  them’ 
(§  944) ;  and  again,  that  ‘  by  sending  a 
letter  the  writer  gives  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  a  property  in  it  for 
the  purposes  of  reading,  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  keeping  it ;  but  the  gift  is  so  restrained 
that,  beyond  the  purposes  for  which  the 
letter  is  sent,  the  property  remains  in  the 
sender’  (§  945).  These  decisions  were 
made  on  the  principle  involved  in  this  and 
all  such  like  cases,  namely,  the  copyright 
in  and  the  pecuniary  value  of  such  papers. 
But  the  argument  goes  still  further,  and 
protects  letters,  not  merely  as  property, 
but  as  the  sacred  depositories  of  private 
confidence.  ‘  It  would,  indeed,’  says  Dr. 
Story,  ‘  be  a  sad  reproach  to  English  and 
American  jurisprudence  if  Courts  of  Equi¬ 
ty  could  not  interpose  in  cases  where  the 
very  nature  of  the  letter  imports — as  mat¬ 
ters  of  business,  or  friendship,  or  advice, 
or  family  or  private  confidence — the  im¬ 
plied  or  necessary  intention  and  duty  of 
privacy  and  secrecy’  (§  947) ;  and  thence 
the  cases  lead  to  a  still  closer  analogy  to 
our  point.  ‘  Courts  of  Equity  will  res¬ 
train  a  party  from  making  a  disclosure  of 
secrets  communicated  to  him  in  the  course 
of  a  confidential  employ  mcnV  952).  And 
he  further  shows  that  these  rules  apply  not 
merely  to  letters  received,  but  equally  so 
to  letters  written  by  a  person — in  short, 

‘  they  have  been  applied  in  all  cases  where 
the  publication  would  be  a  violation  of  trust 
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or  confidence,  founded  in  contract  or  im-  ]  have  been  stopped  by  an  injunction  ;  and 
plied  from  circumstances'  (§  949).  And,  |  as  the  case  now  stands,  we  suspect  that  the 
if  this  doctrine  be  true  in  private  cases,  iti  law  of  copyright  would  not  protect  a  pub¬ 
is  infinitely  stronger  in  that  of  a  sworn  ser-|  lication  where  there  was  no  right  to  pub- 
vant  of  the  State,  who  is  not  merely  what  \  l^h. 
the  law  would  call  an  agent,  but  is  invested 
with  a  still  more  confidential  character, 
and  a  much  higher,  and  much  deeper  res¬ 
ponsibility.  This  is  common  sense,  com¬ 
mon  honesty,  common  equity,  and  com¬ 
mon  law. 

A'case  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  in  which 
we  had  occasion  to  consider  this  question 


But  this  applies  only  to  the  absolute 
we  admit,  susceptible  of 
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various  modifications  in  practice.  In  the 
first  place  the  consent  of  the  Government 
for  the  time  being,  as  representative  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  state,  would  hardly  be  de¬ 
nied  on  a  fit  occasion,  and  would  remove 
all  difficulty.  Of  the  two  earliest  publica- 
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a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  by 
Richard  Rush,  Esq.,'  Envoy  from  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Rush  in  this  work 
chose  to  publish,  without  any  authority 
from  his  government,  and  on  his  private 
responsibility,  many  of  his  diplomatic  com¬ 
munications  with  our  ministers,  and  gave 
some  reasons — very  bad  ones  as  we  thought 
and  showed — for  this  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  diplomacy.  For  our 
present  purpose  we  need  only  quote  our 
general  resume  of  the  question.  The  first 
part  of  our  argument  had  applied  to  the 
mere  act  of  publishing  what  had  never 
been  intended  for  publication,  and  then 
we  proceeded  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
publication  by  Mr.  Rush — 

‘  But  Mr.  Rush  is  in  a  still  graver  error 
as  to  the  general  principle.  He  seems  to 
think  that,  if  such  documents  may  be  publish¬ 
ed,  he  has  a  right  to  publish  them.  No  such 
thing.  The  State  has  such  a  right,  but  not 
the  servant  of  the  State,  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  Government.  In 
all  a  minister’s  negotiations,  whether  verbal  or 
documentary,  he  can  acquire  no  personal  right 
— no  right  to  publish  or  otherwise  employ  the 
papers  he  may  have  collected,  or  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  may  have  obtained,  for  any  purpose 
of  his  own.  The  whole  belongs  to  the  State, 
and  he  has  no  more  right  to  make  any  use  of 
them  than  a  lawyer  would  have  to  turn  some¬ 
thing  which  he  has  found  amongst  his  client’s 
title-deeds  to  his  own  advantage.’ — (Q,.  R., 
xlix.  p.  325.) 

To  this  general  doctrine  we  have  never 
heard  any  objection  ;  we  believe  it  to  be  in¬ 
disputable,  and  we  will  therefore  venture 
to  repeat  our  matured  judgment — one  not, 
as  we  have  shown,  formed  on  or  for  the 
present  occasion, — that  the  noble  Editor 
had  no  right  whatsoever  to  publish  the  di¬ 
plomatic  papers  of  his  grandfather.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  such  a  publication  might 


servable  that  both,  and  particularly  the  lat¬ 
ter,  referred  to  transactions  quite  obsolete, 
and  were  published  during  the  license  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  that  when  the 
‘Cabala’  was  republished  after  the  Resto¬ 
ration  with  some  additional  matter,  it  was 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  second  volume  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple’s  works,  published  by  Swift, 
which  contained  his  diplomatic  letters,  was 
especially  dedicated  to  King  William — 
which  the  first  volume  was  not — and  had 
no  doubt  his  Majesty’s  countenance  and 
sanction.  But  we  have  now  before  us  a 
case  of  recent  and  decisive  authority — Sir 
Robert  Adair’s  publication.  May,  1844,  of 
‘  An  Historical  Memoir  of  his  Mission  to 
Vienna.’  This  memoir  is  based  on,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  selection  from  the  des¬ 
patches  written  and  received  by  him  du¬ 
ring  that  period.  Sir  Robert  Adair,  taking 
the  true  legal  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
case,  obtained  from  Lord  Palmerston,  then 
the  Secretary  of  State,  ‘  an  official  permis¬ 
sion — not  withdrawn  by  Lor  el  Aberdeen — 
to  publish  such  parts  of  his  despatches  as 
might  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  ;’  and  he  also,  he  tells  us,  obtained 
‘  Prince  Mettcrnich's  consent ;'  and  he  an¬ 
nounces  on  his  title-page  that  these  des¬ 
patches  are  'published  by  permission  of  the 
proper  authorities.'  All  this  is  right  and 
proper,  and  establishes,  we  think,  the  true 
principles  of  the  case. 

But  though  we  suppose  that  in  strictness 
no  state-papers  can  be  printed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  yet  in  practice  any 
formality  of  sanction  has  been  reasonably 
considered  as  unnecessary  in  cases  which, 
by  long  lapse  of  time  and  entire  change  of 
circumstances,  can  no  longer  affect  either 
private  feelings  or  public  interests,  and 
have  passed  into  the  fair  and  undisputed 
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domain  of  history.  It  might  be  difficult  to 
fix  the  precise  boundary  of  this  domain,  in 
which  every  year  makes  a  degree  of  change ; 
but  it  is  creditable  to  the  discretion  of  the 
eminent  men  who  have  served  in  public 
stations  for  the  last  century — of  the  here¬ 
ditary  possessors  of  their  official  papers — 
and  of  the  literary  men  who  have  had  access 
to  those  papers — that  till  within  very  late 
years  little  or  nothing  has  been  published 
to  which  any  serious  objection  could  be 
made.  When  Lord  Kenyon  and  Dr.  Phill- 
potts  published,  in  1827,  the  letters  be¬ 
tween  the  King  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Kenyon  on  the  subject  of  the  Coronation 
Oath,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon — with  all  his 
political  and  religious  predilections  for  the 
views  that  publication  was  intended  to  serve 
— could  not  help  expressing  ‘  considerable 
doubts’  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  pub¬ 
lication,  (Twiss’s  ‘  Life,’  vol.  i.  p.  3C0) — 
not  from  any  disrtpprobation  of  the  senti¬ 
ments,  nor  doubting  that  they  did  honor  to 
both  parties,  but  evidently  because  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  make  public  a  privileged  communi¬ 
cation  too  near  our  times  to  be  altogether 
considered,  as  in  all  other  respects  they 
certainly  are,  historical  documents.  Lord 
Eldon’s  own  biographer,  who  states  this 
doubt,  has  gone  much  farther,  for  he  has 
printed  not  only  private  letters  of  recent 
date,  but  a  number  of  the  most  secret  and 
confidential  notes  from  King  George  III.  to 
his  Chancellor  on  the  most  delicate  sub¬ 
jects.  In  our  review  of  Mr.  Twiss’s  work, 
(Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  71,)  we  said  that,  tak¬ 
ing  for  granted  that  Mr.  Twiss  had  obtain¬ 
ed  permission  from  the  parties  or  their  re¬ 
presentatives  for  the  publication  of  these 
private  communications,  there  were  still 
some  for  which  it  was  too  early  even  to  ask 
such  permission — a  sufficient  intimation  of 
the  judgment  which  we  now  more  broadly 
state — that  without  such  permission,  those 
documents  were,  according  to  all  admitted 
principles,  no  more  the  property  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  grandson,  in  respect  to  publication, 
than  Lord  Malmesbury’s  despatches  were 
of  his  grandson.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
present  Earl  has  not  thought  of  obtaining 
any  such  permission  or  sanction,  and  for 
this  as  well  as  other  reasons  we  cannot  but 
think  that  his  publication  infringes  on  those 
ill-dfjined,  but  well  understood  rules  of  dis¬ 
cretion  and  delicacy,  by  the  nice  observ¬ 
ance  of  which  the  publication  by  private 
hands  of  official  documents  can  alone  be 
justified. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  noble  Editor 


had  not  the  least  intention  of  infringing  these 
rules,  and  will  be  surprised  at  finding  that 
he  can,  by  any  ill-natured  critic,  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  done  so.  We  assure  him  we 
are  not  towards  him  ill-natured  critics; — 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  was  as  far  as  we 
ourselves  should  be  from  publishing  any 
thing  which  he  could  have  imagined  to  be 
injurious  to  the  public  service  or  reason¬ 
ably  displeasing  to  individuals.  But  in  our 
judgment  he  has  happened  to  do  both ;  and 
it  is  lest  the  involuntary  error  of  a  justly 
respected  nobleman  should  in  these  all¬ 
publishing  days  create  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent,  that  we  have  thus  ventured  to  express 
our  opinion  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  offi¬ 
cial  and  confidential — that  is  the  greater 
and  more  important — divisions  of  these  pa¬ 
pers  were  not  his  to  publish,  and  that  the 
customary  and  conventional  rights  which  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time  confers  on  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  such  documents  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
crued  to  him. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  pronounce 
this  judgment,  which  is  much  against  our 
own  private  interest  and  predilections.  We 
have  been  very  much  amused  by  these  two 
latter  volumes,  and  chiefly,  we  fear,  with 
those  parts  the  publication  of  which  we 
have  thus  presumed  to  criticise.  We  wish 
we  could,  consistently  w’ith  our  duty  to  the 
public,  encourage  this  mode  of  anticipat¬ 
ing  history :  it  has  great  charms.  IIow 
much  more  delightful  to  us  must  be  the 
sketches  of  George  III.  and  George  IV. — 
Queen  Charlotte  and  Queen  Caroline — 
Pitt  and  Fox — Canning  and  Windham — 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  minor  portraits) — 
all  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  the  hand  of  a 
painter,  their  contemporary,  and  in  some 
degree  ours — than  they  will  be  in  another 
generation,  when  they  might  be  exhibited 
without  offence,  and  received  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  !  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  historic 
truth  may  gain  something  by  what  we  have 
hitherto  considered  as  premature  publi¬ 
cation.  If  there  be  misunderstanding  or 
misrepresentation  of  facts  or  of  motives, 
there  may  probably  be  those  living  who 
will  feel  an  interest  in  correcting  the  error 
and  in  doing  justice  to  themselves  or  their 
party  ;  and  when  the  mention  is  favorable, 
there  will  be  many  to  relish  the  praise  of  a 
well-remembered  parent  or  friend,  with  a 
keenness  of  pleasure  that  cannot  be  felt  by 
a  more  distant  progeny.  It  may  be  also 
said  that  no  such  publication  is  ever  made 
without  some  reserve  and  delicacy — that 
even  when  nothing  is  added  to  praise  some- 
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thing  is  often  subtracted  from  censure,  and 
that  traits  likely  to  be  offensive  to  indi¬ 
viduals  may  be  easily,  and  generally  are 
tenderly  softened  or  omitted  :  and  this,  we 
dare  say,  may  be  said  of  the  Malmesbury 
publication.  But  then  this  process  is  like¬ 
ly  to  destroy  the  truth  and  unity  of  the 
work :  after  beingr  strained  through  such 
a  cullender  an  author  may  be  no  more  like 
himself  than  a  puree  to  a  potato.  Unless 
we  have  the  whole  evidence  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  of  his  veracity,  nor  appreciate  his 
distribution  of  praise  or  blame.  It  is  like 
asking  us  to  give  implicit  credit  to  a  wit¬ 
ness  without  allowing  us  the  test  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination. 

Upon  the  whofe,  however,  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  we  fall  back  to  our  original 
position  that  such  publications  are  of  very 
doubtful  propriety,  and  that  in  the  present 
instance  it  has  been  somewhat  premature 
as  regards  individuals,  and  somewhat  incau¬ 
tious  as  affects  national  interests ;  and  we 
solicit  the  attention  of  the  public  and  the 
government  to  the  inconveniences  which 
may  arise  if  this  practice  of  dealing  with 
official  documents  as  private  property  should 
become — as  from  the  taste  of  the  times, 
and  the  activity  of  the  literary  trade,  we 
think  probable — an  ordinary  speculation 
with  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  public  ser¬ 
vants.  Take  three  or  four  instances.  The 
Armed  Neutrality  twice  died  away ;  but  is 
another  revival  impossible,  and  would  the 
maritime  interests  of  this  country  be  much 
strengthened  by  an  appeal  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  Russian  correspondence?  Is  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain  against  Eng¬ 
land  so  entirely  out  of  the  question  that 
some  British  negotiator  may  not  be  told  on 
the  authority  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  or 
Lord  St.  Vincent  (!),  that  Gibraltar  is 
worthless,  or  at  best  but  a  counter  on  the  j 
great  card-table  of  Europe  ?  Will  it  tend 
much  to  exalt  our  character  for  honesty 
and  good  faith  to  have  it  said  that  a  British 
minister  of  the  highest  rank  prided  himself 
on  having  bribed  the  menial  servant  of  a 
friendly  sovereign  to  betray  the  humble  du¬ 
ty  of  opening  or  closing  the  door  of  his 
master’s  closet  ?  Or  will  European  confi¬ 
dence  in  our  national  pride  and  integrity 
be  in  any  degree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
pending  the  Lisle  negotiations  we  received, 
not  only  without  indignation,  but  with  com¬ 
placency,  projects  of  pecuniary  corruption, 
which,  if  it  disgraced  our  adversaries  to 
propose,  it  did  us  no  great  honor  to  listen 
to?  In  four  large  volumes,  pretty  nearly 
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divided  between  twaddle  and  gossip,  such 
passages  as  we  have  referred  to  may  be 
overlooked  by  ordinary  readers  ;  but  we 
submit  it  to  graver  judgments,  and  even  to 
public  opinion,  whether — be  they  truly  rep¬ 
resented,  or,  as  we  rather  hope,  discolored 
and  exaggerated — these  arcana  are  fit  to  be 
divulged  in  the  style  and  for  the  motives 
with  which  they  are  now  presented  to  the 
world. 

Turning,  however,  from  these  specula¬ 
tions,  which,  though  they  come  too  late  in 
this  case,  may  be  applicable  to  others,  we 
proceed  to  our  examination  of  the  contents 
of  these  volumes,  premising,  once  for  all, 
that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  give  a  very 
inadequate  summary  of  so  great  a  variety 
of  transactions,  and  that  w'e  shall  chiefly 
endeavor  to  bring  before  our  readers  topics 
on  which  Lord  Malmesbury  either  throws 
a  new  light,  or  gives,  in  doubtful  points,  a 
preponderating  evidence. 

We  left  Lord  Malmesbury  at  the  close  of 
the  last  volume  separated  in  politics  from  Mr. 
Fox,  and  united  with  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  his  section  of  the  Whigs  in  the  support 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  France.  An  early  opportunity  was 
taken,  we  will  not  say  of  rewarding  his 
conversion,  but  of  employing  his  known 
abilities  and  still  greater  reputation,  in  the 
public  service.  For  any  diplomatic  duty 
he  had  certainly  at  that  moment,  in  public 
opinion,  no  competitor;  and  the  policy  he 
was  called  upon  to  forward  was  in  full 
accordance  with  his  own  previous  opin¬ 
ions. 

Towards  the  close  of  1793  the  King  of 
Prussia — under  a  strange  combination  of 
political  embarrassment,  private  intrigue, 
and  fanatical  delusion — exhibited  a  strong 
disposition  to  break  off  his  defensive  alli¬ 
ance  with  England,  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  contest  against  France — in  which  he 
had  been,  originally,  the  most  zealous  and 
prominent  actor.  Such  a  design,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  motives  that  prompted  it,  were 
so  contrary  to  good  faith,  and  so  full  of 
peril  not  only  to  Prussia  herself  but  to  all 
Europe,  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville 
proposed  to  Lord  Malmesbury  a  special 
mission  to  endeavor  to  counteract  this  pu¬ 
sillanimous,  and  indeed,  as  regarded  us, 
fraudulent  policy,  and  to  induce  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  adhere  to  what  was  at  once 
his  duty  to  himself,  and  his  engagement  to 
his  allies.  Lord  Malmesbury  had,  before 
his  departure,  an  audience  of  George  III. 
in  the  closet — ‘  the  first  time  since  the 
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Regency  Biir — on  which,  it  will  be  recol¬ 
lected,  Lord  Malmesbury  had  not  behaved 
with  quite  so  much  gratitude  and  duty  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Ilis  Majesty, 
however,  was  very  gracious,  and  gave  his 
Lordship  some  advice  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  which,  if  only  as  an  additional 
corrective  of  the  false  notions  that  were  so 
long  and  so  industriously  propagated  as  to 
the  infirmity  of  his  Majesty’s  intellect  and 
judgment,  is  worth  extracting. 

‘  He  began  by  saying  something  complimen¬ 
tary  on  my  accepting  the  Prussian  Mission, 
then  went  on  by  saying,  “  A  few  clear  words 
are  better  perhaps  than  long  instructions.  I 
believe  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  an  honest 
man  at  the  bottom,  although  a  weak  one.  You 
must  first  represent  to  him,  that  if  he  allows 
his  moral  character  the  same  latitude  in  his 
explanation  of  the  force  of  treaties,  as  he  has 
allowed  it  in  other  still  more  sacred  ties”  (re¬ 
ferring  to  his  marriage),  “  all  good  faith  is  at 
an  end,  and  no  engagement  can  be  binding. 
You  must  then  state  to  him  how  much  his 
honor  is  engaged  in  joining  in  this  business, 
in  not  giving  up  a  cause  in  which  he  had  be¬ 
gun  so  nobly.  Then  you  should  apply  to  his 
interest^  that  the  event  of  the  war  must  either 
fail  or  succeed ;  that  if  he  withdrew  himself 
from  the  number  of  coalesced  Powers,  in 
either  case  he  would  suffer  from  leaving  them. 
In  the  first  case  (the  failure  of  the  war)  he 
perhaps  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  suffering  this  Tartarian  horde  to 
overrun  Europe.  In  the  second,  if  we  succeed, 
he  certainly  might  be  sure  that  not  having 
contributed  his  share  to  the  success,  would  put 
him,  in  respect  to  the  other  Powers,  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  of  want  of  consideration  and  consequence, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  consulted  or  referred 
to  in  the  general  system  of  Europe,  when  that 
became  a  matter  of  discussion.  That  if  you 
fail  on  referring  him  to  these  three  great  points 
— his  integrity^  his  honor  and  his  interest — it 
will  be  certain  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  al¬ 
though  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your 
skill  and  abilities,  yet  I  shall  rest  assured  in 
that  case  that  no  skill  or  any  ability  would  be 
equal  to  success.’ — voj.  iii.  p.  7. 

*  And  this,’  says  Lord  Malmesbury,  *  his 
Majesty  delivered  with  great  perspicuity 
and  correctness;’  and  then  he  went  on  to 
an  explanation  without  which  the  first  arti¬ 
cle  of  these  oral  instructions,  as  to  the 
King  of  Prussia’s  moral  conduct,  would  ap¬ 
pear  very  strange — ‘  The  King  of  Prussia,’ 
he  said,  ‘was  an  illumine;^  and,  as  Lord 
Malmesbury  afterwards  found,  persuaded 
himself — under  the  influences  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  sect — that  he  might  reconcile  with 
strict  morality  the  having  a  wife  and  three 
mistresses,  and  with  sound  policy  the  form¬ 


ing  an  intimate  alliance  between  his  own 
despotism  and  the  Jacobin  democracy. 

In  one  of  the  early  letters  from  Berlin 
Lord  Malmesbury  writes  to  Lord  Grenville 
what  surely  ought  not  to  have  been  yet — if 
ever — published  : — 

‘  My  dear  Lord, — The  ins  ide  of  this  Court  is 
really  a  subject  fit  only  for  a  private  letter : 
unfortunately  it  is  so  closely  connected  with 
its  public  conduct,  and  influences  it  so  much, 
that  I  wish  to  give  you  every  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  it  in  my  power. 

‘The  female  in  actual  possession  of  favor  is 
of  no  higher  degree  than  a  servant  maid.  She 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Mickie,  or  Mary 
Doz ;  and  her  principal  merit  is  youth  and  a 
warm  constitution.  She  has  acquired  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  ascendency,  and  is  supported 
by  some  of  the  most  infeiior  class  of  favorites ; 
but,  as  she  is  considered  as  holding  her  office 
only  during  pleasure,  she  is  not  courted,  though 
far  from  neglected,  by  the  persons  of  a  higher 
rank. 

‘  The  two  candidates  for  a  more  substantial 
degree  of  favor  are  Madlle.  Vienk  and  Madlle. 
Bethman.  The  first  (I  really  believe,  ex¬ 
tremely  against  her  will  and  her  principles)  is 
forced  forward  by  a  party  who  want  to  acquire 
consequence ;  and  I  am  told  she  has  the  good 
wishes  of  Lucchesini,  who  thinks  he  shall  be 
able  to  lead  her.  Madlle.  Bethman  plays  a 
deeper  ^ame ;  she  acts  from,  and  for,  herself ; 
she  professes  to  love  the  King,  but  that  her 
principles  prevent  her  giving  way  to  it;  she  is 
all  sentiment  and  passion ;  her  aim  is  to  be 
what  his  first  mistress  was,  and  to  turn  to  her 
account  all  the  licentious  latitude  it  is  said  the 
illumines  allow  themselves.  Madlle.  Bethman 
is  cousin  to  the  wealthy  banker  of  that  name 
at  Frankfort,  and,  from  what  I  have  learnt 
there,  is  perfectly  qualified  to  act  the  part  she 
has  undertaken.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  44. 

The  noble  editor  is  rather  at  a  loss  to 
explain  what  the  tenets  of  this  religious  or 
irreligious  freemasonry  of  Illumines  were, 
and  we  cannot  much  help  him.  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  it  was  a  deep  secret — and 
a  very  safe  one  withal — for  we  strongly 
suspect  they  did  not  know  it  themselves. 
Their  principal  rites  seem  to  have  been 
muddling,  smoking,  raising  ghosts,  and 
dealing  with  the  devil — which  devil  was  of 
a  scale  of  intellect  little  above  that  of  his 
votaries.  But  the  influence  of  this  folly 
became  considerable  in  the  dreamy  twilight 
of  German  metaphysics,  and  had,  at  an 
early  period — even  in  the  time  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Frederick — made  its  way  into  the 
palace  of  Berlin,  where  the  twin-sisters — 
infidelity  and  superstition — held  rival,  and 
yet  congenial,  courts.  Wraxall  tells  us 
that  the  quondam  hero  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
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Brunswick  abandoned  himself  to  the  doc-  ably  sold  to  the  French)  were  most  to 
trines  and  reveries  of  the  Illumines  till  they  blame. 

reduced  his  once  powerful  mind  to  a  state  The  negotiation  was  in  this  nearly 
of  imbecility.  ‘  It  will  hardly  be  believed,’  hopeless  stale,  when,  as  appears  by  the  cor- 
says  Wraxall,  ‘  that  prior  to  1773  he  was  respondcnce,  the  Prussian  minister,  llaug- 
80  subjugated  by  them  as  frequently  to  pass  witz,  proposed  to  transfer  it  to  the  Hague, 
many  hours  of  the  nights  in  churchyards.  The  Editor  states,  in  a  note  from  the  Mal- 
engaged  in  evoking  and  endeavoring  to  mesbury  papers,  that  this  was  an  «/•(/<// iW"- 
raise  apparitions.’  Old  Frederick  was  for-  gestion  of  Lord  Mcdmeshury  to  get  the  ne- 
ced  to  dismiss  the  poor  visionary  general  gotialion  out  of  the  influence  of  Lucchesini 
from  his  public  employments  ;  but  was  not,  and  the  French.  We  believe  this  is  a  mis- 
it  seems,  able  to  check  the  growth  of  the  take.  In  his  private  diary.  Lord  Malmes- 
mischief  in  his  own  family.  We  ourselves  bury  says  that  Ilaugwitz  proposed  and  he 
have  heard,  from  indisputable  authority,  accepted  the  change :  and  we  cannot  dis- 
that  the  king  whom  Lord  Malmesbury  vis-  cover  what  possible  motive  Lord  Malmes- 
ited  (in  addition  to  the  moral  or  rather  bury  could  have  had  for  such  a  move, 
immoral  illumination  which  we  have  men-  Ilaugwitz’s  is  obvious — it  relieved  the 
tioned),  was  so  preternaturally  enlightened  King  of  Prussia  from  the  presence  of  Lord 
as  to  confound  the  garden  of  Charlotten-  Malmesbury,  and  the  personal  embarrass- 
burgh  with  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  ment  of  having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
would  reverentially  take  off  his  hat  when  he  most  infamous  escroqueric  that  was  ever 
fancied  that  he  met  our  Saviour  in  his  walks,  attempted — it  removed  Lord  Malmesbury 
But  throughout  this  negotiation  with  Lord  from  the  capital,  where  the  appearance  of 
Malmesbury  the  Prussian  monarch,  howev-  the  Court  and  the  army  contradicted  the 
er  visionary-mad  he  might  be  in  the  garden,  professions  of  extreme  penury,  on  which 
was  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  state  of  mind  the  whole  Prussian  case  rested — it  removed 
in  his  cabinet ;  and  the  whole  affair  appears  him  also  from  the  auxiliary  influence  of  the 
to  have  been  on  his  part  a  greedy  and  un-  cabinet  of  Vienna — and  finally,  it  threw 
principled  scheme  to  obtain  the  largest  him  into  Holland,  where  the  pressure  of  the 
possible  number  of  English  guineas  for  ser-  immediate  danger  and  the  necessity  of  the 
vices  in  which  England  had  an  interest —  Prussian  protection  would  be  most  severely 
strong,  no  doubt,  as  part  of  the  general  felt.  It  was  Lord  Malmesbury’s  fortune, 
cause  against  France, — but  exceedingly  in-  on  this  occasion,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
ferior  and  remote  compared  with  that  of  all  through  life,  to  be  baffled  and  bamboo- 
Prussia  herself.  The  Prussian  cabinet  in-  zled,  or,  to  use  the  more  modern,  and,  we 
sisted  on  having  their  whole  army  of  100,-  suppose,  politer  term,  mystifiedy  and  then, 
000  subsidized!  And  when  England  was  like  a  very  able  diplomatist,  as  he  no  doubt 
so  liberal,  or  as  we  think  extravagant,  as  was,  he  suggests y  though  he  does  not  ven- 
to  propose  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  for  the  an-  ture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  all  a  subtle  device 
nual  subsidy  of  that  power,  to  be  paid,  of  his  own  ‘  cleverness.’  And  truth  obliges 
2-5ths  or  800,000/.  by  England,  l-5th  by  us  to  say — though  it  be  said  of  the  great 
Austria,  l-5th  by  Holland,  and  the  other  Earl  of  Malmesbury — that  a  more  goosey 
l-5th  to  be  charged  to  Prussia  herself,  Prus-  despatch  never  met  our  eyes  than  that  in 
sia  refused  to  contribute  this  quota,  and  in-  which  he  announces  with  great  joy  this 
sisted  that  her  army  should  be  fed  and  for-  change  of  place  to  Lord  Grenville,  together 
aged  into  the  bargain.  And  when  this  with  a  new  project,  by  which  Austria  was  to 
monstrous  pretension  was  rejected,  another  be  left  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  and 
still  more  monstrous  was  produced,  as  a  we  were  to  have  the  great  advantage  of  redu- 
conciliatory  expedient  forsooth — that  Prus-  cing  our  subsidy  from  800,000/.  to  only 
sia  would  bear  her  quota,  provided  the  sub-  750,000/. — a  prodigious  saving  of  one-siz- 
sidy  was  raised  to 2,500, 000/. — only  a  more  tcenthy  but  accompanied  by  this  slight 
impudent  mode  of  reasserting  that  she  drawback,  that  the  force  to  be  supplied  for  it 
would  pay  nothing  at  all.  ‘  In  the  mean  was  diminished  in  a  rather  larger  propor- 
while  Austria,  most  naturally  we  think,  de-  tion — from  100,000  to  60,000  men,  or 
dined  to  take  any  {\art  of  the  expense  of  about  seven-sixteenths. 
the  Prussian  army  on  her  shoulders,  and  But  even  this  would  have  been  better 
great  distrust  and  acrimony  arose  between  than  what  was  really  obtained,  for  Lord 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  for  which  Malmesbury  signed,  on  the  19th  April, 
Prussia  and  her  minister  Lucchesini  (prob-  a  treaty,  by  which  Prussia  was  to  place 
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62,400  men  at  the  disposal  of  England  and 
Holland,  at  the  price  of  50,000/.  a-month, 
with  1/.  12s.  per  man  per  month  for  bread  j 
and  forage — in  all  150,000/.  a-month;  be-j 
sides  300,000/.  for  putting  them  in  motion,  ' 
and  100,000/.  more  at  the  end  of  the  year! 
for  sending  back  again ;  so  that,  instead  of  ^ 
getting  100,000  men  for  800,000/.  per  an¬ 
num,  as  at  first  proposed,  we  had  eventually  ! 
to  pay  near  1,200,000/.  for  62,400,  for  si.x  j 
months  nominally,  but  not  for  one  day  in 
reality.  The  intention  was  to  employ  these 
troops  OH  the  Dutch  frontier  in  connexion  j 
with  our  own  army  then  in  Flanders  under  i 
the  Duke  of  York  ;  but  it  soon  became  clear  J 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  again  de- 1 
ceived,  for  the  Prussians  seem  never  to  have! 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  executing  any  part  i 
of  the  treaty,  except  pocketing  the  money.  | 
The  Editor  very  naturally  wishes  to  palliate  j 
this  discomfiture  of  his  grandfather  ;  and —  j 
Lord  Malmesbury  having  been  invited  toj 
bring  to  England  for  the  consideration  of, 
the  ministers  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  of  the  Dutch  government  as  toj 
the  best  mode  of  employing  the  subsidiary 
army — the  Editor  states, 

‘  It  appears  that  this  ill-judged  recall  con- 
Irihuted  much  to  ihe  success  with  which  the 
Frencii  party,  taking  advantage  of  treachery 
and  national  prejudices,  contrived  through 
Lucchesini  to  stultify  the  treaty.’ — p.  93. 

j 

We  cannot  see  how  this  recall  was  ill- 
judged,  or  what  Lord  Malmesbury’s  quit¬ 
ting  the  Hague  for  a  visit  to  London  of 
three  weeks — after  the  treaty  had  been 
sicrtied — could  have  had  to  do  with  French 

o  •  •  • 

intrigues  at  Berlin  or  Lucchesini’s  negoti- 
ations  at  Vienna.  When  Lord  Malmesbury 
returned  to  the  Hague — he  had  been  iti  Lon- 
don  only  from  the  6th  to  the  24th  of  May — 
he  was  met  by  contplaints  from  the  Prussians 
that  the  money,  without  which  their  army 
could  not  move,  had  not  yet  come  ;  and 
Malmesbury,  in  his 'diary,  under  date  of  the 
2nd  of  June,  complains  in  very  bitter  terms 
atrainst  the  English  ministers  that  the  first 

O  ®  •  •  • 

instalment  under  this  prodigious  treaty  had 
not  yet  arrived,  as  if  such  sums  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  in  a  particular  coin 
could  be  collected  at  a  few  days’  notice.  It 
turned  out  that  the  first  instalment  of  300, 
000/.  had  been  already  remitted  from  the 
British  treasury  on  the27/A  of  May.  For 
the  few  days  that  the  remittance  was  on  the 
road  nothing  could  exceed  the  complaints 
of  the  Prussian  ministers  at  the  delay.  The 
Prussian  army  could  not  and  would  not 


move  a  mile  without  the  money,  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  very  well  inclined  to  join 
in  all  their  prognostics  of  mischief  from  this 
supposed  delay.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
conijilaints  the  money  arrived  ; — the  com¬ 
plaints  ceased — but  not  a  Prussian  marched. 
The  monthly  subsidies  were  to  commence 
on  a  most  propitious  and  auspicious  day — 
the  frst  of  Ayril ;  and  they  were  regularly 
paid  in  Prussian  coin  procured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  yet  we  find  Lord  Malmesbury  con¬ 
fessing  that  for  these  ‘  imnunsc  sums,’  as  he 
justly  calls  them,  the  Prussians  had  not 
moved  a  step — nor  did  they  ever ;  but  e.\- 
aggerating  the  effects  of  a  trifling  skirmish 
which  they  had  with  the  French  near  Key- 
serslautern,  which  even  the  exemplary  mo¬ 
desty  of  the  French  military  writers  hardly 
notices,  and  complaining  beyond  all  credi¬ 
bility  and  truth  of  their  own  loss,  they  at 
last  got  up  a  kind  of  mutiny  in  the  army 
against  a  compliance  with  the  treaty,  and 
having  received  1,105,000/.  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  out  of  the  gullibility  of  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  and  the  too  prodigal  confidence  of  the 
British  ministry,  the  whole  bubble  burst ; 
— and  then  Lord  Malmesbury  writes  home, 
with  the  most  wonderful  self-complacency, 
that  he  is  not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  failure 
of  his  treaty,  because  it 

‘  must  be  considered  as  an  alliance  with  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  whom  it  is  no  disgrace  to  pay,  nor  any 
impeachment  of  good  sense  to  be  cheated  by.” 
— vol.  iii.  p.  126. 

,  O  lame,  and  impotent,  and  disgraceful 
conclusion  !  Instead  of  regarding  Lord 

w  O 

Malmesbury’s  temporary  recall  as  injudi¬ 
cious,  or  the  delay  in  paying  the  swindled 
subsidy  as  blameable,  every  one  who  reads 
even  these  papers  w  ill  rather  wonder  at  the 
blind  confidence  that  the  ministry  reposed 
in  him. 

And  here  we  have  to  observe,  what  we 
have  already  hinted  at,  the  danger  to  his¬ 
torical  truth  of  this  sort  of  revelations — 
where  we  are  not  sure  that  the  ic/iolt  story 
is  told.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  are 
seriously  censured  in  selections  from  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  despatches,  and  in  a  note  by 
the  Editor  ;  but  in  such  a  case  we  should 
have  liked  to  see  the  whole  despatch,  and 
the  document  on  w  hich  the  note  is  found¬ 
ed  ; — and  above  all,  as  regards  the  high 
praise  given  to  Lord  Malmesbury’s  diplo¬ 
macy,  would  it  not  have  been  candid  to 
have  afforded  us  (what  we  have  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  from  other  sources)  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sums  actually  paid  to  the 
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Prussians  under  this  boasted  treaty,  of 
whicii  they  on  their  side  never  performed 
— nor,  vve  are  satisfied,  ever  meant  to  per¬ 
form — one  iota  ?  We  confidently  trust 
that  with  tlie  cliange  of  our  continental  rela¬ 
tions,  the  system  of  subsidies  has  vanished 
for  ever  ;  but  if  any  future  minister  should 
be  tempted  to  deal  in  that  vicarious  species 
of  warfare,  we  doubt  whether  he  could  have 
a  better  dissuasive  than  the  study  of  the 
full  history  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  treaty  of 
1794,  and  its  profligate  and  disgraceful 
consequences.  Of  all  the  manifold  errors 
committed  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
most  injurious  to  ourselves  and  even  to  our 
allies  was  the  unhappy  system  of  subsidies. 
We  are  surprised  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
did  not  see  this  even  at  the  time,  for  we 
find  that  at  the  close  of  this  unlucky  mis¬ 
sion  he  gives  Loid  Grenville  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Germany  at  that  period,  which  ought  to 
have  opened  his  own  eyes  to  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  the  very  efforts  he  was  making. 

‘  The  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  large  capi¬ 
talists  ....  attribute  the  evils  of  \\  ar  and  its 
duration,  not  to  the  enemy,  who  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  so  strenuously  to  destroy  them,  but  to  the 
very  ‘powers  who  are  endeavoring  to  rescue 
them  from  destruction  ....  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger. 

‘  To  every  attempt  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
made,  I  receive  for  answer,  “  England  finds 
its  own  account  in  the  war-,  and  only  wants  to 
engage  us  to  continue  from  views  of  ambition 
and  conquest.'^'* 

‘  It  is  useless  to  argue  against  such  miserable 
reasoning,  as  it  would  be  childish  to  resent  it ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  affected 
when  we  see  an  immense  country  like  this, 
abounding  at  this  moment  with  wealth,  and 
possessing  within  itself  alone  means  sufficient 
to  resist  and  repel  all  the  efforts  of  France^ 
poisoned  with  doctrines  and  prejudices  which 
falsify  all  its  faculties,  and  make  those  very 
powers  which  ought  to  ensure  its  safety  act  as 
instruments  to  forward  its  destruction.’ — pp. 
142,  143. 

What  was  more  likely  to  accredit  this 
imputation  of  selfish  and  dishonest  motives 
than  to  see  us  squandering  such  enormous 
sums  on  countries  themselves  ‘  abounding 
with  wealth,  and  possessing  within  them¬ 
selves  alone  means  sujficient  to  resist  and 
repel  all  the  efforts  of  France  7^  And  what 
was  more  likely  to  palsy  the  feelings  and 
exertions  of  such  a  country  than  the  blind, 
demoralizing,  and  to  their  eyes  most  sus¬ 
picious  system  of  hiring  them  to  do  their 
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own  business,  and  bribing  them  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  own  property  and  honor  ? 
Subsidies,  alas,  could  not  remedy,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  tended  rather  to  increase  and 
develop  the  real  weakness  of  the  continent¬ 
al  powers,  which  was,  as  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  at  length  convinced — not  want  of  the 
legitimate  means  of  war,  but — in  their  ar¬ 
mies,  party,  corruption,  and  disaffection — 
in  the  Courts  jealousies,  animosities,  and 
greedy  speculations,  and  in  that  of  Prussia 
treachery — in  the  people  mysticism,  infi¬ 
delity,  and  ’jacobinism — these  were  the 
causes  that  helped,  if  they  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  produce,  he  early  successes  of  the 
French  on  the  Rhine,  and  eventually, 
by  a  signal  course  of  retributive  justice, 
brought  them,  twice  over,  to  Berlin  and 
Vienna. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  portion  of  these 
volumes  about  the  propriety  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  we  entertain  on  every  ac¬ 
count  the  most  serious  doubts, — a  very  co¬ 
pious  and  unreserved  diary  kept  by  Lord 
Malmesbury  during  his  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Brunswick  at  the  close  of  1794, 
to  demand  the  Princess  Caroline  in  mar¬ 
riage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  her  to  England.  We  confess  that  no 
publication  that  we  have  ever  seen  (and  we 
have  recently  seen  some  of  very  doubtful 
discretion)  has  surprised  us  more  than  this. 
The  protection  of  the  law  against  unautho¬ 
rized  publication  is  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
limited  to  letters — it  applies  to  all  cases 
where  the  publication  icould  amount  to  a 
violation  of  trust  and  confidence,  or  where 
it  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
dulging  a  gross  and  diseased  public  curios¬ 
ity  by  the  circulation  of  private  anecdotes, 
or  family  secrets,  or  personal  concerns  (ubi 
supra,  948).  Now  there  is  not  a  fact — 
hardly  a  word — in  this  Diary  that  does  not 
relate  to  private  anecdotes,  family  secrets, 
and  personal  concerns — all  arising  out  of 
and  belonging  to  the  mission — nothing  that 
was  not  done  or  said  by  or  to  Lord  Mal¬ 
mesbury  in  his  ojficial  character.  In  this 
character  he  received  the  most  important 
and  delicate  confidences,  both  personal  and 
political  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  he 
or  his  representative  could  acquire  any 
right  to  divulge — much  less  to  print  and 
publish  to  the  whole  world — informations 
given  to  him  under  a  seal  as  sacred,  we 
think,  as  that  of  confession.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  in  which  the  Crown  had  a  par¬ 
amount  interest  in  documents  written  by 
its  public  servants,  it  is  especially  such  a 
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one  as  this,  where  the  Sovereign  is  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  by  her  royal  rights,  but  as 
the  head  of  the  Family  whose  domestic 
affairs  are  here  divulged,  and  as  connected 
with  the  Persons  principally  concerned  by 
the  highest  obligations  of  duty  and  the  clo¬ 
sest  ties  of  blood.  And  in  addition  to  the 
general  question  of  rif(ht,  one  cannot  help 
being  struck,  on  the  first  view  of  this  case, 
by  manifest  breaches  of  delicacy  and  good 
taste.  The  parties  to  that  unfortunate  al¬ 
liance  have  left  a  numerous  and  illustrious 
kindred  (to  say  nothing  of  private  friends 
and  servants)  still  living,  whose  feelings 
cannot  but  be  painfully  affected  by  some 
of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  revelations — which 
seems  indeed  to  compromise  liis  Lordship’s 
own  character,  for  many  of  the  memoranda 
are  such  as  a  gentleman,  if  obliged  by  his 
duty  to  make  them,  ought  to  have  destroy¬ 
ed  before  his  death,  or  at  least  taken  effec¬ 
tual  measures  for  their  subsequent  destruc¬ 
tion. 

This  cannot  be  denied,  and  must  be  re¬ 
gretted  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  suggest,  in  excuse  for  the  no¬ 
ble  Editor,  that  revelations  of  an  infinitely 
more  deplorable  character  had  been  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago  paraded  and  produced 
in  the  most  flagrant  publicity  bj/  the  parties 
themselves — they  are  registered  in  our  ar¬ 
chives,  they  are  engraven  on  the  tablets  of 
our  history.  Lord  Malmesbury’s  anec¬ 
dotes  are  but  the  light  clouds  that  presaged 
that  dark  storm,  and  the  Editor  probably 
thought  that  the  pain  that  they  can  excite 
in  any  mind  that  recollects  the  proceedings 
of  1820,  must  be  of  a  very  mitigated  de¬ 
gree.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
act  of  publication,  the  facts  are  now  his¬ 
tory,  and  we  must  deal  with  them  accor¬ 
dingly. 

It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  the  subsidiary 
mission  to  Prussia  that  Lord  Malmesbury 
was  commissioned  to  take  Brunswick  in 
his  way  home,  and  to  conclude  another 
treaty  still  more  deplorable  in  its  conse¬ 
quences.  Before  we  enter  on  that  busi¬ 
ness,  we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  Ilis 
Highness,  in  disgust  at  the  untoward  result 
of  his  unfortunate  campaigns  of  1792-3, 
had  resigned  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
army,  and  was  living  at  home  a  mortified 
and  alarmed  spectator  of  the  great  military 
and  political  game  then  playing,  in  which, 
though  he  no  longer  held  a  hand,  his  all 
w’as  at  stake.  It  was  a  secondary  object  of 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  mission  to  prevail  on 


the  Duke  to  take  some  measures  for  re¬ 
assuming  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
army,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  accomplish¬ 
ed,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Dutch 
army,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Duke 
of  York.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had 
not,  we  believe,  the  option  of  doing  the 
first,  and  he  would  not  do  the  latter ;  and 
Lord  Malmesbury,  while  admitting  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  courage,  pronounces  him,  from 
his  wavering,  suspicious,  intriguing  temper, 
utterly  unfit  for  any  great  station,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  any  great  service.  This  may- 
have  been,  and  was,  we  think,  his  genera! 
character ;  but  we  believe  that  the  Duke 
did  not  deserve  his  Lordship’s  reproaches, 
in  the  particular  case  which  produced 
them.  He  was  a  marshal  in  the  Prussian 
army  ;  situated  as  his  duchy  was,  he  had 
no  support  but  Prussia  ;  and  though  his 
strong  inclination  was  to  active  exertions 
against  France,  he  said  that  he  could  not 
safely  take  command  of  any  army  but  a 
Prussian  one,  or  at  least  one  to  w  hich  a 
large  Prussian  force  should  be  attached. 
It  was  very  well  for  Lord  Malmesbury,  who 
had  a  safe  retreat  in  England,  to  make 
light  of  the  Duke’s  difficulties;  but  the  re¬ 
sult  justified,  we  think,  all  that  prince’s  ap¬ 
prehensions  ;  and  we  feel  not  contempt, 
but  sympathy,  for  the  perplexity  of  a  brave 
soldier  and  benevolent  sovereign — resisting 
the  impulses  of  his  own  personal  gallantry 
and  political  opinions,  under  the  humilia¬ 
ting  certainty  of  the  ruin  that  a  falce  step 
w’ould  entail  on  his  family  and  his  people. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  was  deficient  in  decision  and  moral 
courage,  and  of  this  defect  the  following 
anecdote,  with  regard  to  his  too  celebrated 
Manifesto,  is  a  slight  but  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion. 

‘  Dec.  10/A,  1794. — He  [the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick]  was  less  thinking:  this  day  than  usual  ’ 
[poor  man,  he  had  abundant  cause  to  be 
thonghtful]  ;  ‘  he  was  conversable  with  the 
ladies  at  dinner — said  that  his  famous  Man¬ 
ifesto  was  draw-n  up  by  a  lirnhan^on  of  the 
name  of  Himori*  (now  here)  ;  that  it  was  ap- 

*  This  is  a  mistake  for  the  Marquis  de  Limon — 
another  of  the  too  numerous  and  inexcusable  er¬ 
rors  of  the  press  vvhicli  disgrace  this  publica¬ 
tion.  We  made  the  same  observation  on  the  for¬ 
mer  series,  and  produced  a  few  instances,  which 
w’e  find  given  in  a  fly-leaf  to  this  livraison  as 
‘  errata  ’  to  the  former  volumes — tiro  only  being 
added  to  our  list,  though  there  might  have  been 
tw’o  score.  But  the  blunders  of  the  present  pub¬ 
lication  are  infinitely  worse,  particularly  in  all 
proper  names,  which  are  so  mutilated  as  to  be,  in 
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proved  by  Count  Scliulenburg  and  Spiclman, 
and  forced  upon  him  to  sign  ;  that  he  had  not 
even  a  veto  on  this  occasion.’ — p.  1G9. 

Tlie  fact  is  true  ;  but  to  have  signed 
what  he  disapproved,  and  afterwards  to 
throw  the  blame  on  other  parties,  showed 
but  a  feeble  character  ;  and  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  states  that  the  Duchess  herself  was 
convinced  that  he  wanted  firmness  for  the 
crisis. 

‘  Dec.  UV. — The  Duchess  told  me  she  was 
sure  he  [the  DukeJ  felt  himself  unequal  to  it 
Lthe  command  of  the  army] — that  he  was 
grown  nervous,  and  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
his  former  energy. — She  said,  w’hen  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Holland  in  1787,  he  wais  so  shaken, 
and  his  nerves  so  worn  out,  that  he  did  not 
recover  for  a  long  time.  She  confirmed  what 
1  long  since  knew,  that  the  Duke  wants  de¬ 
cision  of  character,  and  resolution.’ — p.  161. 

The  Duchess  was  probably  desired  by 
the  Duke  himself  to  express  this  opinion, 
for  the  purpose  of  damping  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  solicitations ;  but  even  that  would 
have  been  the  resource  of  a  feeble  mind. 
He,  however,  was  a  good  prince — an  honest 
man — a  benevolent  sovereign — and  so  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  hostility  to  French  influence 
that  Buonaparte  in  his  IGth  Bulletin,  180G, 
charged  the  whole  resistance  of  Prussia  to 
his  advice ;  and  he  died,  in  every  way  a 
victim  to  his.  patriotism,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  of  wounds  received  in  the  fatal 
battle  t)f  Jena,  w  hen  the  dukedom  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  fell  to- 
gether. 

many  cases,  quite  unintelligible  ;  and  prove  that 
the  printed  sheets  cannot  have  been  seen  by  any 
one  at  all  accjuainted  with  the  persons  or  occur¬ 
rences  referred  to —  C'ruggs^  for  Craig  ;  Armin, 
for  Arnin  ;  /C.  Eden^  tor  .Morton  Lden  ;  If. 
Boolltbif,  for  Brook  Boothby  ;  (Jensau^  for  Gneise- 
nau  ;  Kalkreutlicr,  and  KaUireutben^  for  Kal- 
kreiith  ;  Ht.  Armund,  for  St.  Aniand  ;  Fleur y,  for 
Fleurus;  Colegrace^  for  Cologne;  montebaiier^  for 
Moutabauer  ;  Fiibl^  and  Fj'itbl,  and  Tubl^  for  the 
same  person  ;  Bendcn,  for  Bender  ;  Pigut  Mou- 
baillard^  for  Pigault-Maubaillaccj  ;  Mtico^  perhaps 
for  Maret  ;  Boncarrer^  probably  for  Bonne  Car- 
rere  ;  Sausur^  for  Lauzun  ;  (Jrcncillc,  for  Gran¬ 
ville  ;  .WoMss-cn,  for  Mousseaux  ;  Ctibnrnis  pas¬ 
sim,  for  Cabarus  ;  Fabrc  Eglun,  for  Fabre  d’Kglan- 
tine  ;  Ladies  Moira  and  Hutchinson  for  Lords  ; 
Asperno  passim,  for  Asperne  ;  Dantzig,  for  Dun¬ 
kirk  ;  Mclrillc,  for  Moleville  ;  and  hfty  others. 
Most  of  these  seem,  when  explained,  to  be  small 
matters,  easily  set  right  ;  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  tcc  have  always  guessed  the  right  name  ; 
and  unless  one  is  tolerably  well  ac(|uainted  with 
the  personal  history  of  everybody  that  Lord  Mal¬ 
mesbury  has  liappened  to  have  mentioned,  there 
is  no  certainly  as  to  w  ho  or  what  may  be  meant,  j 
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The  Duclicss  was  the  elder  sister  of  King 
George  HI.  ;  and  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  the  ruin  of  her  house,  return¬ 
ed,  in  July,  1807,  to  England,  where  she 
died  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1813,  in  her 
seventy-sixth  year.  She  will  be  longe.st 
familiar  to  English  eyes  by  her  graceful 
figure  as  a  girl  of  fifteen  in  the  poorly  paint¬ 
ed  but  very  interesting  picture  by  Knap- 
ton,  at  Hampton  Court,  of  the  family  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  She  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  good-humored,  un¬ 
affected,  gossiping  lady  ;  and,  whatever 
good  example  she  may  have  given  her 
daughter  in  moral  conduct,  appears  not  to 
have  afforded  her,  either  by  precept  or  ex¬ 
ample,  much  instruction  in  manners,  dis¬ 
cretion,  dignity,  or  even  in  the  more  or¬ 
dinary  and  superficial  proprieties  of  fem¬ 
inine  deportment.  We  shall  see  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  soon  found  himself  invested 
with  the  strange  duty  of  instructing  the 
young  lady,  not  only  on  points  of  behavior 
and  of  moral  and  religious  conduct,  but 
even  on  certain  arcana  of  her  personal  toilet 
— upon  which  never  before, *w'e  suppose, 

I  had  an  ambassador,  or  even  a  male,  been 
called  upon  to  advise  :  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  in  this  new  and  unexpected  trial  of  liis 
good  temper  and  good  sense.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  conducted  himself  with  consummate 
tact  and  ability.  He  played  the  part  of — 
as  she  herself  good-liurnoredly  called  it — 
‘  Mentor  ’  to  the  young  princess  admirably  ; 
but  would  forfeit  all  the  merit,  if  we  could 
believe  that  he  ever  meant  that  it  should  be 
thus  blazoned  forth. 

But  it  was  not  for  neglect  and  bad  taste 
in  her  daughter's  education  that  the  good- 
humored  but  narrow-minded  Duchess  was 
alone  blameable — she  had  given  her  wrong 
impressions  on  some  most  important  sub¬ 
jects.  She  had,  it  seems,  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  (as  si.'^ters-in-law  are  sometimes  apt  to 
do),  taken  a  foolish  dislike  to  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  had  impressed  her  daughter  with 
the  same  unreasonable  and,  as  far  as  the 
grounds  are  stated,  ridiculous  prejudices; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  similar  antip- 
athy  against  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 
The  real  but  unavowed  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
like  was,  we  believe,  a  fact — not  publicly 
known,  but  which  we  liave  heard  from  in¬ 
disputable  authority,  and  with  which  the 
old  Duchess  w  as  probably  then  acquainted— 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  unfavorable  to 
this  match,  auguring,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  parties,  very  ill  of  it  from  the  begin¬ 
ning;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have 
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communicated  to  the  Queen,  his  mother, 
something  of  his  early  impression.  But, 
however  tliat  may  be,  her  Majesty’s  conduct 
to  her  daughter-in-law  was,  like  every  other 
circumstance  of  her  life,  admirable;  and, 
strange  vicissitude,  both  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  were  destined  within  a  few  years 
to  rely  in  their  deep  distresses  on  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  justice  of  her  against  whom  they 
had  nourished  such  unfounded  prejudices. 

We  shall  now  allow  Lord  Malmesbury  to 
introduce  the  Princess  to  our  readers,  and 
to  tell  the  rest  of  this  strange  story  in  the 
familiar  style  of  his  own  unpremeditated — 
and  toe  must  presume  unmutilated — diary. 

^  Nov.  28/A,  1794. — The  Princess  Caroline 
much  embarrassed  on  my  first  being  presented 
to  her — pretty  face — not  expressive  of  soft¬ 
ness — her  figure  not  graceful — fine  eyes — good 
hand — tolerable  teeth,  but  going — fair  liair 
and  light  eyebrows,  good  bust — short,  with 
whatthe  French  call  “des  epaiiles  impertinen- 
tes.”  Vastly  happy  with  her  future  expecta¬ 
tions?'' — p.  153. 

^  Dec.  3r(/. — Day  fixed  for  my  audiences. 
Major  llislop  and  a  messenger  arrive  at  eleven 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  lie  brings  the 
Prince’s  picture,  and  a  letter  from  him  to  me, 
urging  me  vehemently  to  set  out  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Caroline  immediately. — Duke  answers 
very  well — rather  embarrassed.  Duchess  over¬ 
come,  in  tears.  Princess  Caroline,  much  af¬ 
fected,  but  replies  distinctly  and  well.’ — pp. 
161,  162. 

^Dec.  4//t.— Very  much  puzzled  how  to  decide 
.about  going  [to  England] — Duchess  presses 
it — Duke  cautious  to  a  ridiculous  degree  in 
assisting  me.  Princess  Caroline  in  a  hurry. 
Prince  of  Wales’s  [eager]  wishes  in  flat  con 
tradiclion  to  my  instructions.’ — p.  163. 

‘  Dec.  Jill. — After  dinner  the  Duke  held  a 
very  long  and  very  sensible  discourse  with  me 
about  the  Princess  Caroline.  He  entered  fully 
into  her  future  situation — was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  Prince,  and  of  the  incon¬ 
veniences  that  would  result,  almost  with  equal 
ill  efl'ect,  either  from  his  liking  the  Princess 
loo  much  or  loo  little.  lie  said  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  “Elle  li’est  pas  bele,  mais  elle  n’a  pas  de 
jugement — elle  a  ete'elevee  severement^  et  il  le 
falloit.'"  The  Duke  desired  me  to  advise  her 
never  to  show  any  jealousy  of  the  Prince  ;  and, 
if  he  had  any  gouts,  not  to  notice  them.  He 
said  he  had  written  her  all  this  in  German, 
but  that  enforced  by  me,  it  would  come  with 
double  efl'ect.’ — p.  164. 

The  Duke’s  laxity  as  to  the  gouts  of  his 
future  son-in-law,  and  his  severity  towards 
his  daughter,  are  not  surprising  when  we 
find  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Princess  lived.  Very  brilliant  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Duchess’s  court  and  society. 
Lord  Malmesbury  found — 
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‘  Nov  2'27id,  1794. — Madlle.  de  Herizfeldt — 
old  Berlin  acquaintance — now  Duke's  mistress  ; 
much  aliere*!,  but  still  clever  and  agreeable — 
her  apartment  elegantly  furnished — and  she 
herself  with  all  the  appureil  of  her  situation — 
she  was  at  first  rather  ashamed  to  see  me,  but 
soon  got  over  it.’ — pp.  155,  156. 

And  from  this  lady  he  received  accounts  of 
the  Princess’s  character,  not  very  favorable, 
though  apparently  sincere  and  well  meant; 
but  she  seems  not  to  ha\e  thought — nor  in¬ 
deed  does  Lord  Malmesbury — of  the  inju¬ 
rious  effect  that  her  own  example,  and  that  of 
a  general  laxity  of  manners,  must  have  had 
on  the  Princess — but  in  which  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  see  the  seeds  and  the  hotbed  of 
future  imprudence. 

^  Dec.  5th,  1791. — Dinner  at  Court — ball  and 
ombre.  Madlle.  Hertzfeldt  repeats  to  nm  what 
the  Duke  had  belbre  said — stated  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  being  very  strict  with  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line — that  she  was  not  clever,  or  ill-disposed, 
but  of  a  temper  easily  wrought  on,  and  had  7w 
tact.' — p.  165. 

‘  Dec.  \0lh. —  Concert  at  Court — Madlle. 
Hertzfeldt  takes  me  aside,  and  says  nearly 
these  words:  “Je  vous  conjure,  faiies  que  le 
i’riijce  fasse  mcner,  au  commencement,  une 
vie  retiree  i  la  Princesse.  Elle  a  loujours  el6 
tres  genee  et  ties  observee,  et  il  le  falloit  aitisi. 
ISi  elle  se  irouve  tout  a  coup  dans  le  monde 
sans  restriction  aucune,  elle  ne  marchera  pas  d 
pas  egaiuv.  Elle  n’a  pas  le  cceur  deprave — 
elle  n’a  jamais  rien  fait  de  mauvais,  mais  la 
parole  en  elle  devance  loujours  la  pensee ;  elle 
se  livre  a  ceux  a  qui  elle  j)arle  sans  reserve,  et 
ile  la  il  s’ensuit  (meme  dans  ceite  petite  Cour) 
qu'on  lui  prete  des  sens  el  des  intentions  qui 
ne  lui  ont  jamais  appartenus — que  ne  sera-t-il 
pas  en  Angleierre — ou  elle  sera  entouree  de 
femmes  adroiles  el  intriguantes  (k  ce  qu’on 
(lit)  auxquelles  elle  se  livrera  fi  corps  perdu  (si 
le  Prince  permet  qu'ellc  riiene  la  vie  dissipee  de 
Londre>).  et  qui  placeront  dans  sa  bouche  tel 
propos  (pfelles  voudront,  puisqu’elle  parlera 
elle  mt*me  sans  savoir  ce  qu’elle  dit  ?  De  plus 
elle  a  beaucoup  de  vanite,  et  quoique  pas  sans 
esprit,  acec  pen  de  fond — la  tete  lui  tournera  si 
on  la  caresse  et  la  flatie  trop — si  le  Prince  la 
gale ;  et  il  est  tout  aussi  essentiel  qu’elle  le 
craigne  que  qu’elle  I’aime.  11  faut  absolument 
qu’il  la  tienne  seiree,  qu’il  se  fasse  respecter, 
sans  quoi  elle  s'egarera.  Je  sais  (continua-t- 
elle)  que  vous  ne  me  comprornetterez  pas,  je 
vous  parlc  comme  .'i  mon  vieux  ami.  Je  suis 
attachee  cteur  et  ame  au  Due.  Je  me  suis  de- 
vouee  ii  lui,  je  me  suis  perdue  pour  lui.  C’est 
le  bicn  de  sa  famille  que  je  veux.  11  sera  le 
plus  malheureux  des  hommes  si  cette  fille  ne 
reussit  pas  mieux  (pie  son  ainee.  Je  vous  re- 
pete,  elle  n’a  jamais  rien  fait  de  mauvais,  mais 
elle  est  sans  jugement  et  on  I’a  jugee  a  I’ave- 
nanl.  Je  crains  (dit  Madlle.  Hertzfeldt)  la  Re- 
ine.  La  Duchesse  ici,  qui  passe  sa  vie  A  pen- 
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ser  tout  haut,  on  a  ne  jamais  penscr  dn  tout, 
n’aime  pas  la  Iloiiie,  cl  cl!e  cn  a  troji  parle  a 
sa  fille.  Cependaiu  son  honhcnr  depend  d’e¬ 
tre  bien  avec  elle,  ei  pour  Dieu  repetcz-lui 
lonjours  ceite  niaxiriic  que  vous  uvcz  t'ej^i  plus 
d’une  Ibis  recointuaiide^.  Elle  vous  ecoute. 
Elletrouve  que  vous  parlcz  raison  <l’une  ;nani- 
ere  gaie,  et  vous  lerez  bi«“n  plus  d’inipression 
surellc  que  son  j)ere,  qu’elle  craint  trap,  ou  sa 
mere,  qu’elle  nc  craint  pasdu  tout.’” — pp.  169, 
170. 

^  Dec.  28lh. — Madlle.  Ilerlzfeldt  again  talks 
to  me  as  before  about  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line — “  II  faut  Li  gouvcrncr  par  la  peur,/;ar/a 
terreur  nieme.  Elle  s’emancipcra  si  on  n’y 
prend  pas  garde — nuiissi  on  la  vcille  soigncii- 
sement  et  severenicnt  elle  se  conduira  Itien.” 
The  King  of  England,  in  a  letter  to  ihe  Duch¬ 
ess,  says,  ‘  Q,u’il  esperc  que  sa  niece  n’aura 
pas  trop  de  vivacite,  et  qu’elle  menera  line  vie 
eedenlaire  et  retiree.’  These  words  shock 
Princess  Caroline,  to  whom  the  Duchess  very 
foolishly  reads  the  letter.’ — p.  ISO. 

Madlle.  de  llertzfeldt  seemsto  have  been 
a  sensible  woman,  though  in  a  very  awk¬ 
ward  position ;  and  these  were  ominous 
confidences;  and  although  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  was  at  first  disposed  to  hope  that  they 
might  be  exaggerated,  it  is  plain  that  he 
every  day  became  less  and  less  sanguine  as 
to  the  result  of  the  alliance  : — 

^  Dec.  10//t,  1794. — Masquerade — I  walked 
with  the  Princess  Caroline,  and  had  a  very  long 
conversation  with  her.  1  endeavored  not  to 
mix  up  much  serious  matter  at  such  a  place,  ! 
but  whenever  I  found  her  inclined  to  give  way 
too  much  to  the  temper  of  the  entertainment, 
and  to  get  over  cheerfvl  and  ioo  mixing,  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  bring  her  back  by  becoming  seri¬ 
ous  and  respectful. 

‘She  entered,  of  her  own  accord,  into  the 
kind  of  life  she  ivas  to  lead  in  England,  and 
was  very  inquisitive  about  it.  1  said  it  would 
depend  very  much  on  her ;  that  I  could  have 
no  share  in  settling  it,  but  that  my  wish  vva.s, 
that  in  private  she  might  enjoy  every  ease  and 
comfort  belonging  to  domestic  happiness,  but 
tliat  ivhen  she  appeared  abroad,  she  should 
alw’ays  appear  as  Princess  ol  Wales,  surround¬ 
ed  by  all  that  ‘  appareil  and  etiquette  ’  due  to 
her  elevated  situation.  She  asked  me  what 
were  the  Queen’s  drawing-room  days  ?  1 

said,  Thursday  and  Sunday  after  church, 
which  the  King  and  Queen  never  missed; 
and  I  added  that  1  hoped  most  ardently  she 
would  iollow  their  example,  and  never,  on  any 
account,  miss  Divine  Service  on  that  day. 
“  Does  the  Prince  go  to  church?”  she  asked 
me.  I  replied,  she  would  make  him  go;  it 
was  one  of  many  advantages  he  would  derive 
from  changing  his  situation.  “But  if  he  does 
not  like  it  ?”  “  Why  then  your  Royal  Highness 
must  go  without  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  ful¬ 
filling  regularly  and  exactly  this  duty  can  alone 
enable  you  to  perform  exactly  and  regularly 


those  you  owe  him — this  cannot  but  please  him, 
and  will,  in  the  end,  induce  him  also  to  go  to 
church.”  The  Princess  said  mine  was  a  very 
serious  remark  for  a  masquerade.  I  begged 
her  pardon,  and  said  it  was,  in  fact,  a  more 
cheerful  one  than  the  most  dissipated  one  I 
could  have  made,  since  it  contained  nothing 
triste  in  itself,  and  would  infallibly  lead  to 
every  thing  that  w’as  pleasant.  She  caught 
my  idea  wdth  great  quickness,  and  the  last  part 
of  our  conversation  w’as  very  satisfactory,  as  I 
felt  I  had  done  what  I  wished,  and  set  Iter  mind 
on  thinking  of  the  dr  awbacks  of  her  situation, 
as  w'ell  as  of  its  “  ogre and  impressed 
it  with  the  idea  that,  in  the  order  ol  society, 
those  of  a  very  high  rank  have  a  price  to  pay 
for  it,  and  that  the  life  of  a  Princess  of 
Wales  is  not  to  be  one  of  all  pleasure,  dissipa¬ 
tion,  and  enjoyment ;  that  the  great  and  con¬ 
spicuous  advantages  belonging  to  it  must 
necessarily  be  purchased  by  considerable  sac¬ 
rifices,  and  can  only  be  preserved  and  kept  up 
by  a  continual  rt  petition  of  these  sacrifices.’ — 
pp.  170,  171. 

^  Dec.  16/A. — At  dinner  next  Princess  Car¬ 
oline  ;  she  says  it  is  wished  here  that  her 
brother  William  should  marry  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester ;  I  advise  her  not  to 
meddle  in  it.  She  talks  about  the  Duke  ol  Cla¬ 
rence,  whom  she  prefers  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  it  struck  me  to-day  for  the  first  lime  that 
he  originally  put  her  into  the  Prince’s  head, 
and  that  with  a  view  to  plague  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York,  whom  he  hates,  and  whom 
the  Prince  no  longer  likes;  w’ell  knowing  that 
the  Princess  Caroline  and  Duchess  of  York 
dislike  each  other,  and  that  this  match  would 
he  ]  articularly  unpleasant  to  her  and  the  Duke. 

I  praise  the  Duke  of  York  to  her,  and  speak 
with  great  applause  of  the  behavior  ol  the 
Duchess,  who  by  her  discretion  and  conduct 
has  conciliated  to  herself  the  good-will  of  the 
whole  nation.  1  did  this  to  pique  her,  and  to 
make  her  anxious  to  do  the  sanie.  She  has  no 
fond,  no  fixed  character,  a  light  and  flighty 
mind,  but  meaning  well  and  well-disposed  ;  and 
my  eternal  theme  to  her  is,  to  think  before  she 
speaks,  to  recollect  herself.  She  says  she 
wishes  to  be  loved  by  the  people ;  this,  I  assure 
her,  can  only  be  obtained  by  making  herself 
respected  and  rare — that  the  sentiment  of  be¬ 
ing  loved  by  the  people  is  a  mistaken  one — 
that  sentiment  can  only  be  given  to  a  few,  to  a 
narrow  circle  of  those  w’e  see  every  day — that 
a  nation  at  large  can  only  respect  and  honor  a 
great  Princess,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  these  feelings 
that  are  falsely  denominated  the  love  of  a  na¬ 
tion  :  they  are  not  to  be  procured,  as  the  good¬ 
will  of  individuals  is,  by  pleasant  openness  and 
free  communication,  but  by  a  strict  attention  to 
appearances — by  never  going  below  the  high 
rank  in  w'hich  a  Princess  is  placed,  either  in 
language  or  manners — by  mixing  dignity  with 
afl'abdity,  which,  without  it,  becomes  familiar¬ 
ity,  and  levels  all  distinction.’ — pp.  179,  180. 

These  extracts  do  infinite  credit  to 
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Lord  Malmesbury’s  good  sense  and  good  vvoukl /cmZ /ler  an  affair  of  gallantry, 
taste;  but  his  advice  was  sadly  counter-  and  be  ready  to  be  conreTJier?/ on  such  an  oc- 
acted.  There  was  at  court  a  sister  ‘he  Princess 

of  the  Duke  s,  the  Princess  Augusta,  wlio  „„  niy' perceiving  this,  1  told  her  Lady - 

bore  a  title  that  sounds  as  farcical  as  her  vvould  be  more  cautious  than  to  risk  such  an 
conduct  and  character  seem  to  have  been —  audacious  measure;  and  that,  besides,  it  was 
she  was  the  Abbess  of  Ganderskeim.  Lord  death  to  presume  to  approach  a  Princess  of 
Malmesbury  had  formerly  known  her — an  ad-  V\  ales,  and  no  man  would  be  daring  enough 
vantage  he  would  now  have  willingly  forgot-  think  of  it.  She  asked  me  uhether  I  was  in 


ten,  for  she  not  only  honored  him  with  recol-  ''*"5  that  any- 

,  1  .  1  ,  •  1  •  body  who  presumed  to  love  her  was  guilty  of 

lections  of  a  supposed  attachment  in  their  treason,  and  punished  with  death  :  if  she 

younger  days,  but  (if  we  understand  his  y^iis  weak  enough  to  listen  to  him — so  also 
Lordship  rightly)  she  was  not  unwilling,  in  would  she.  77iis  startled  Aer.’— p.  189. 
spite  of  her  age  and  ecclesiastical  dignity, 

to  have  renewed  it.  This  lady  of  Gander-  These  were  strange  conversations — so 
sheim  seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  strange  that  Lord  Malmesbury  confesses 
to  school  her  niece  against  the  immoral  pro-  with  a  serious  kind  of  pleasantry  that  he 
pensities  of  all  mankind — nay,  against  the  himself  was  treated  with  so  much  personal 
possible  designs  ofthe  ambassador  himself—  kindness  by  the  Princess,  that  the  case  of 
in  a  style  which  the  Princess,  if  she  had  been  *  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Queen  Mar- 
well  brought  up,  would  hardly  have  listened  gareV  came  across  his  thoughts. 


to  even  from  an  aunt,  and  still  less  repeated 
to  the  object  of  such  strange  suspicions. 

^  Dec.  \^th,  1794. — At  supper  Princess  Car- 


The  treaty  of  marriage  w'as  soon  con¬ 
cluded,  but  Lord  Malmesbury  was  in  great 
doubt  how  to  convey  his  precious  charge 
to  England.  It  had  been  at  first  arranged 


oline  tells  me  of  a  kind  of  admonitory  conver-  .1  .  ,  ,1  l  ir  11  1  “  1 

sation  the  Abbesse  had  held  to  her-it  went  to  ' f  S"  through  I  olland,  and 
exhort  lier  to  trust  not  m  Wien,  that  they  were  tleparted  from  Brunswick  with  that 

not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the  Prince  hope  on  the  29th  of  December ;  but 
would  certainly  deceive  her,  &c.,  and  all  the  the  irruption  of  the  French  into  Holland 
nonsense  of  an  envious  and  desiring  old  maid,  frustrated  that  intention,  and  forced  Lord 
The  Princess  was  made  uneasy  by  this,  par-  Malmesbury,  after  having  advanced  two 
ticularly  as  her  aunt  added  that  she  was  sure  giages  beyond  Bentheim,  to  retrograde 
she  would  not  be  happy. — p.  181.  .^11  in  1  -f 

‘Pec.  21s/.-She  lulked  of  her  aunt  the  “>  O™--- ‘ruck  Hanover;  and  .1  was 

Abbess — said  she  had  endeavored  to  inspire  April  that  they  arrived 

her  with  a  diffidence  and  mistrust  of  vie — had  in  London. 


represented  me  as  un  homme  dangereiur. 


The  Duchess,  at  Lord  Malmesbury’s 


tried  to  get  rid  of  this  sort  of  conversation,  but  pressing  instances,  was  to  accompany  her 
the  Princess  stuck  by  if,  and  I  was  forced  to  daimliter  to  the  sea-side,  and  to  deliver  her 
aay  that  I  believed  her  aunt  had  lorgoilen  that  hands  of  the  ladies  appointed  to 

twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  ,  .  t  r  .1  • 

me,  or  heard  of  me;  and  that,  beaidea,  sucb  “‘‘end  tier  In  consequence  of  this  unex- 

an  insinuation  was  a  tacit  accusation  of  my  pccted  and  vexatious  delay,  the  Duchess 
being  very  foolishly  unprincipled.  She  said  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  back  to  her 

she  meant  well,  that  she  ihought  too  partially  own  capital,  only  a  few  leagues  off,  and  to 

of  me  herself,  and  was  alraid  for  her.  It  was  leave  her  daughter — (who  being  now  Prin- 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  turn  the  subject— she  ^ess  of  Wales,  could  not  well  reappear  at 

went  on  during  the  whole  supper-was  in  Brunswick  )-in  the  sole  guardianship  of 
high  spirits  and  laughed  unniercifully  at  her  ,  1...L1...... .  1,„.  1,„°...1,1. 


aunt,  and  her  supposed  partiality  for  me.’ —  L.oru 
pp.  183,  184.  F't'ty 

tion. 

But  we  find  that  these  and  similar  com-  fiissat 
munications  brought  very  strange  prospects  ^ 


Lord  Malmesbury ;  but  he,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  and  firmness,  resisted  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  forced  the  Duchess,  to  her  great 
dissatisfaction,  to  remain  with  her  daugh- 


into  the  poor  Princess’s  view: —  ®  shall  extract  some  of  the  many  re¬ 

markable  particulars  that  occurred  during 
‘  Dec.  2Sth,  1794. — Princess  Caroline  shows  journey  : _ 


me  the  anonymous  letter  about  Lady - , 

evidently  written  by  some  disappointed  milli- 


^Jan.  9,  1795.— Leave  Bentheim  at  seven — 


ner  or  angry  maid-servant,  and  deserving  no  Delden  ai  twelve  ;  about  four  leagues  further 
attention  ;  I  am  surprised  the  Duke  afforded  on,  meet  letters  from  Lord  St.  Helens  [then 

it  any.  Aimed  at  Lady - ;  its  object  to  our  minister  in  Holland),  saying  the  French 

frighten  the  Princess  with  the  idea  that  she  had  passed  the  AVaal — that  they  were  near 
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Baren,  and  that  there  had  been  fighting  all  ’ 
day ;  lie  recommends  our  turning  hack.  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  I’rincesses,  and  1  must ; 
in  justice  say  that  the  Princess  Caroline  bore  , 
this  disappointment  with  more  good  temper, ! 
good  humor,  and  patience,  than  could  he  | 
expected,  particularly  as  she  felt  it  very  much. , 
....  A  heavy  cannonade  was  heard  all  | 
night  at  no  great  distance.  The  Princess  in  ^ 
the  mor.iing  seemed  sorry  not  to  go  on  towards  i 
the  fleet.  1  mentioned  this  cannonade.  “Cela^ 
ne  fait  rien,”  says  she,  “  je  n’ai  pas  peur  des  ! 
canons.” — ‘‘Mais,  Madame,  le  danger  d’etre 
pris.”  “  Vous  ne  m’y  exposerez  pas,”  said  she. 

I  told  her  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  F ranee  (St. 
Louis’s  wife)  during  the  siege  of  Damiette, 
and  Le  Sieur  de  Joinville — 1  said,  “Qn’elle  ' 
valoit  mieux  que  celle-!a,  qne  les  Francois  i 
seroient  pires  que  les  Sarrazin.s,  et  que  inoi  j 
j’ai  pense  comme  le  Chevalier.”*  The  story  | 
pleased.  “J’aurois  fait  et  desire  comme 
elle,”  said  she.’ — vol.  iii.  pp.  194,  195. 

^Jan.  2. — I  persuade  the  Princess  Caroline 
to  be  munificent  towards  some  poor  Emigres  ! 
dying  of  hunger,  and  through  want — she  dis¬ 
posed  to  be,  but  not  knowing  hoic  to  set  about 
it.  1  tell  her,  hberality  and  generosity  is  an 
enjoyment,  not  a  severe  virtue.  She  gives  a 
louis  for  some  lottery  tickets — /give  ten,  and 
say  the  Princess  ordered  me — she  surprised  ; 

1  said  I  was  sure  she  did  not  mean  to  give  for  the 
ticket  its  precise  value,  and  that  I  forestalled 
her  intention.  Next  day  a  French  emigre^ 
with  a  pretty  child,  draws  near  the  table — the 
Princess  Caroline  immediately^  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord,  puts  ten  louis  in  a  paper,  and  gives  it  the 
child  ;  the  Duchess  observes  it,  and  inquires  of 
me  (I  was  dining  between  them)  what  it  was. 

I  tell  her  a  demand  on  her  purse.  She  em¬ 
barrassed — “Je  n’ai  que  mes  beaux  doubles 
louis  de  Brunswick.”  1  an-swer,  “  Qu’ils  devi- 
endront  plus  beaux  entre  les  mains  de  eet  en¬ 
fant  que  dans  sa  poche.”  Slie  ashamed,  and 
gives  three  of  them.  In  the  evening.  Princess 
Caroline,  to  whom  tiuse  sort  of  virtues  were 
never  preached,  on  my  praising  the  coin  of  the 
money  at  Brunswick,  oilers  me  very  serioiisly 
eight  or  ten  double  louis,  saying,  “  Cela  ne  me 
fait  rien — ^je  ne  m’en  soucie  pas — je  vous  prie 
de  les  prendre.”  I  mention  these  facts  to  show 
her  character :  it  could  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  giving  as  a  benevolence,  and  flinging 
away  the  money  like  a  child.  She  thought 
tliat  the  act  of  getting  rid  of  the  money,  and 

*  After  the  capture  of  St.  Louis,  his  Queen, 
Margaret,  who  was  besieged  in  Daiiiietta,  being 
on  the  point  of  lying-in,  was  in  a  constant  panic, 
and  imagining  every  possible  outrage  from  the 
barbarians,  she  extorted  an  oath  (not  from  Join¬ 
ville,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  states — Joinville/)nly 
tells  the  story — but)  from  ‘  un  Chcralier  riel  et 
anzicn  tie  I'eagc  dc  quatrr-ringtz  tins  ct  plus'  who 
guarded  her  bed,  to  grant  her  one  request — that 
if  the  Saracens  should  take  the  place,  that  he 
would  save  her  from  insult  by  putting  her  to 
death.  ‘I  was  thinking  of  it,’  replied  tlu  viel 
Clieralitr. 


[June, 

not  seeming  to  care  about  it,  constituted  the 
merit.  1  took  an  opportunity  at  supper  of  de¬ 
fining  to  her  what  real  benevolence  was,  and  I 
recommended  it  to  her  as  a  quality  that  would, 
if  rightly  employed,  make  her  more  admirers, 
and  give  her  more  true  satisfaction,  than  any 
that  human  nature  could  j;osscss.  The  idea 
wa.s,  I  was  sorry  to  see,  new  to  her,  hut  she 
felt  the  truth  of  it :  and  she  certainly  is  not 
fond  of  money,  which  both  her  parents  are. 

^  Jan.  4. — Princess  Caroline  very  gauche  at 
cards — speaks  without  thinking — gels  too  easy 
— calls  the  ladies  (she  never  saw)  “Mon 
cceur,  ma  chere,  ma  petite.”  I  notice  this,  and 
reprove  it  strongly.  The  Princess,  for  the  first 
time,  disposed  to  take  it  amiss ;  1  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  observe  it.  Duchess  wants  to  return 
to  Brunswick,  and  leave  us  to  go  on  by  our¬ 
selves  ;  this  1  oppose,  and  suppose  it  impossi¬ 
ble.  “  If  I  am  taken,”  says  she,  “  I  am  sure 
the  King  will  be  angry.” — “  He  will  he  very 
sorry,”  1  reply;  “but  your  Royal  Highness 
must  not  leave  your  daughter  till  she  is  in  the 
hands  of  her  attendants.”  She  argues,  hut  I 
will  not  give  way,  and  she  does.’ — vol.  iii.  pp. 
192,  193. 

‘ /till.  18. —  Princess  Caroline  very  missish 
at  supper.  1  much  fear  these  habits  are  irre¬ 
coverably  rooted  in  her— she  is  naturally  curi¬ 
ous,  and  a  gossip — she  is  quick  and  observing, 
and  has  a  silly  pride  of  finding  out  every  thing 
— she  thinks  herself  particularly  acute  in  dis¬ 
covering  lilivigs,  and  this  leads  her  at  times  to 
the  most  improper  remarks  and  conversation. 
1  am  determined  to  take  an  opportunity  of  cor¬ 
recting  her  route  qidil  route.'’ — vol.  iii.  p.  200. 

^  Jan.  10,  1795. — On  summing  up  Princess 
Caroline’s  character  to-day^  it  came  out  to  my 
mind  to  be,  that  she  has  quick  parts,  without 
a  sound  or  distinguishing  understanding ; 
that  she  has  a  ready  conception,  but  no  judg¬ 
ment ;  caught  by  the  first  impression,  ltd  by 
the  first  impulse ;  turned  away  by  appear¬ 
ances  or  enjouement ;  loving  to  talk,  and  prone 
to  confide  and  make  missish  friendships  tliat 
last  twenty-four  hours.  Some  natural,  but  no 
acquired  morality,  and  no  strong  innate  notions 
of  its  value  and  necessity;  warm  feelings  and 
nothing  to  counterbalance  them  ;  great  good 
humor  ami  much  good  nature — no  apjiear- 
ance  of  caprice — rather  quick  and  vive.  but  not 
a  grain  of  rancor.  From  her  habits,  from  the 
life  she  was  allowed  and  even  compelled  to 
live,  forced  to  dissemble;  fond  of  gossipping, 
and  this  strengthened  greatly  by  the  example 
of  her  good  mother,  who  is  all  curiosity  and 
inquisitiveness,  and  who  has  no  notion  of  not 
gratifying  this  desire  at  any  price.  In  short, 
the  Princess  in  the  hands  of  a  steady  and  sen¬ 
sible  man  would  jirobably  turn  out  well,  but 
where  it  is  likely  she  will  find  faults  perfectly 
analogous  to  her  own,  she  will  fail.  She  has 
no  governing  powers,  although  lier  mind  is 
physirtdly  strong.  She  has  her  father’s  cour¬ 
age,  but  It  is  to  her  (as  to  him)  of  no  avail. 
He  wants  mental  decision  ;  she  character  and 
tart.’’ — vol.  iii.  pp.  196,  197. 
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^Jan.  23. — I  have  a  lon^  and  serious  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Princess  about  her  conduct  at 
Hanover,  about  the  Prince,  about  herself  and 
her  character.  She  much  disposed  to  listen 
to  me,  and  to  take  nothing  wrong.  1  tell  her, 
and  I  tell  her  truly,  that  the  impression  she 
gives  at  Ilanov'er  will  be  that  on  which  she 
will  be  received  by  the  King  and  Q,ueen  in 
England.  I  recommend  great  attention  and 
reserve.  That  the  habit  of  proper^  princely 
behavior  was  natural  to  her ;  tliat  it  would 
come  of  itself;  that  acquired  by  this  (in  that 
respect)  fortunate  delay  in  our  journey,  it 
would  belong  to  her,  and  be  familiar  to  her 
on  her  coming  to  England,  where  it  would  be 
of  infinite  advantage.  She  expresses  uneasi¬ 
ness  about  the  Prince  ;  talked  of  his  being  un¬ 
like,  quite  oppo.site  to  the  King  and  Q,iieen  in 
his  ideas  and  habits  ;  [I  replied]  that  he  had 
contracted  them  from  xhevmde  in  his  situation; 
that  she  was  made  to  fill  this  up;  she  would 
domesticate  him — give  him  a  relish  for  all  the 
private  and  home  virtues;  that  he  would  then 
be  happier  than  ever ;  that  the  nation  expect¬ 
ed  this  at  her  hands ;  that  I  knew  she  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing,  and  that  she  would  do  it. — She 
hesitated. — I  said,  that  I  had  seen  enough  of 
her  m  be  quite  sure  her  mind  and  understand¬ 
ing  were  equal  to  any  exertions  ;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  if  she  did  not  do  quite  right,  and  come  up 
to  every  thing  that  was  expected  from  her,  she 
would  have  no  excuse.  I  added,  I  was  so  sure 
of  this,  that  it  would  be  the  Jirst  thing  I  should 
tell  the  King  ami  Queen,  and  that  therefore 
she  must  be  prepared ;  that  they  would  know 
her  as  well,  and  judge  her  as  lavorably,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  severely  as  I  did.  I  saw 
this  had  the  elfect  I  meant;  it  put  a  curb  on 
her  desire  of  amusement ;  a  drawback  on  her 
situation,  and  made  her  feel  that  it  was  not  to 
be  all  one  of  roses.  She  ended  an  retiring 
by  saying,  she  hoped  the  Prince  would  let  her 
see  him,  since  she  never  could  expect  any  one 
would  give  her  such  good  and  such  free  advice 
as  myself;  and,  added  she,  “I  confess  I  could 
not  bear  it  from  tiny  one  but  you.”  ’ — vol.  iii.  pp. 
203,  201. 

This  protracted  interval  of  domesticity 
with  the  Princess  brought  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  notice  another  defect  of  a  strange 
and  unexpected  kind,  which  must  have 
reached  a  very  unusual  height  before  he 
would  have  perceived  it  or  felt  himself  jus¬ 
tified  in  interfering  even  by  the  most  distant 
allusion  : — 

‘  Feb.  IS. — Argument  with  the  Princess 
about  her  toilette.  She  piques  herself  on 
dressing  quick  ;  I  <lisapprove  this.  She  main¬ 
tains  her  point;  I  however  desire  Madame 
Busche  to  explain  to  her  that  the  Prince  is 
very  delicate,  and  that  he  expects  a  long  and 
very  careful  toilette  de  proprete,  of  which  she 
has  no  idea.  On  the  contrary,  she  neglects 
it  sadly,  and  is  offensive  from  this  neglect. 


Madame  Buschc  executes  her  commission  well, 
and  the  Princess  comes  out  the  next  day  well 
washed  all  over.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  J;07,  208. 

This  extraordinary  paragraph  explains  a 
main  incident  in  the  catastrophe,  at  which 
we  shall  arrive  presently,  and  which,  but  for 
the  word  ‘  offensive^  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
would  appear,  we  believe,  to  every  reader 
perfectly  unaccountable.  But  it  seems  that 
this,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  wholesome 
lesson  made,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  laments 
that  most  of  his  lessons  did,  only  a  momen¬ 
tary  impression,  for  in  about  three  weeks 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  resume  a  subject 
which  nothing  but  the  last  necessity  could 
liave  induced  him  to  approach  : — 

•  March  6. — I  had  conversations  with  the 
Princess  Caroline,  on  the  toilette,  on  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  on  delicacy  of  speaking.  On  these 
points  1  endeavored,  as  I'ar  as  was  possible 
for  a  man,  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  great 
and  nice  attention  to  every  part  of  dress,  as 
well  as  to  what  was  hid.  as  to  what  was  seen. 
(I  knew  she  wore  coarse  petticoats,  coarse 
shifts,  and  thread  stockings,  and  these  never 
well  washed,  or  change<l  often  enough.)  I 
observed  that  a  long  toilette  was  necessary, 
and  gave  her  no  credit  for  boasting  that  hers 
was  a  “s/iorf”  one.  What  I  could  not  say 
myselfon  this  point,  I  got  said  through  women  ; 
through  Madame  Busche,  and  afterwards 
through  Mrs.  Harcourt.  It  is  remarkable  how 
amazingly  on  this  point  her  education  has  been 
neglected,  and  how  much  her  mother,  although 
an  English  woman,  was  inattentive  to  it.’ — 
vol.  iii.  pp.  211,  212. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  March,  they  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  Jupiter,  Commodore 
Payne,  and,  accompanied  by  a  small  squad¬ 
ron,  arrived  in  the  Thames  on  the  4th  of 
April,  after  a  smooth  and  beautiful  passage 
(delusive  omen !) — they  reached  St.  James’s 
Palace  about  two  o’clock — and  in  Jive 
minutes  the  first  step  in  a  long  series  of 
scandal  and  misery  was  suddenly  and  irre¬ 
trievably  made  : — 

‘  April  5. — I  immediately  notified  the  arrival 
to  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  last 
came  immediately.  I,  according  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  etiquette,  introduced  (no  one  else  being 
in  the  room)  the  Princess  Caroline  to  him. 
She  very  properly,  in  consequence  of  my  say¬ 
ing  to  her  it  was  the  right  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  attempted  to  kneel  to  him.  He  raised  her 
(gracefully  enough),  and  embraced  her,  said 
barely  one  word,  turned  round,  retired  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  apartment,  and  calling  me 
to  him,  saitl,  Harris,  I  am  not  well ;  pray  get 
me  a  glass  of  brandy.”  I  said,  ‘‘  Sir,  bad  you 
not  better  have  a  glass  of  water  ?” — upon 
which  he,  much  out  of  humor,  said,  with  an 
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oath,  “  No  ;  I  will  go  directly  to  the  (iueen,” 
and  away  he  went.  The  Princess,  left  during 
this  short  moment  alone,  \vas  in  a  state  of  as¬ 
tonishment ;  and,  on  my  joining  her,  said,  “Mon 
Dieu  !  est-ce  que  le  Prince  est  toujours  comrae 
cela?  Je  le  Irouve  ires  gros,  et  nullement 
aussi  beau  que  son  portrait.”  I  said  His  Royal 
Highness  was  naturally  a  good  deal  affected 
and  flurried  at  this  first  interview,  but  she  cer¬ 
tainly  would  find  him  different  at  dinner.  She 
was  disposed  to  farther  criticisms  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  which  would  have  embarrassed  me  very 
much  to  answer,  if  luckily  the  King  had  not 
ordered  me  to  attend  him.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  218. 

Of  this  extraordinary  scene,  supposing, 
as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  Lord  Mal¬ 
mesbury  has  accurately  stated  the  facts,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  suppression,  we  can 
imagine  no  explanation  but  that  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  During  the  delay 
that  had  occurred  on  the  journey,  the 
Prince  had  shown  all  the  impatience  and 
empresscmcnt  that  could  be  flattering  to  the 
Princess — the  only  letter  of  his  given  in  the 
Correspondence  is  written  in  a  style  of 
perfect  delicacy  and  good  sense. 

‘  Carlton  House,  Nov.  23,  1794. 

‘My  dear  Lord, — I  have  sent  Major  Hislop 
back  again  to  Brunswick,  which  I  judge  to  be 
an  advisable  measure  on  many  accounts,  as 
more  particularly,  I  think,  he  may  prove,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  a  very  useful 
avant  courier  to  you  and  your  fair  charge  in 
your  journey  to  the  water’sside.  I  have  charged 
him  with  lettersfor  the  Duke,  Duchess,  and  Prin¬ 
cess,  which  I  will  beg  of  you  to  present  to  their 
different  destinations,  with  every  proper  expres¬ 
sion  on  my  part,  and  to  which  no  one  can  give  I 
so  agreeable  a  tournure  as  yourself.  1  have 
likewise  desired  Major  Hislop  to  give  you  an 
ample  and  thorough  account  of  the  steps  I 
have  taken  towards  the  expediting  every  thing 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  as  well  as  with  my 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  I  have 
written  also  by  Hislop  ;  and  as  to  what  is  now 
necessary  to  forward  the  completing  everything 
at  Brunswick.  I  must  leave  that  to  you,  hoping 
that  you  will  make  every  exertion  possible  to 
put  the  Princess  in  possession  of  her  own  home 
as  near  the  20th  of  the  ensuing  month  as  pos¬ 
sible,’  &c.,  &c. — vol.  iii.  pp.  221,  222. 


Majesty’s  conversation  turned  wholly  on  Prus¬ 
sian  and  French  politics,  and  the  only  question 
about  the  Princess  was.  ‘‘Is  she  good  hunior- 
ed?”  1  said,  and  very  truly,  that  in  very 
trying  moments,  I  had  never  seen  her  other¬ 
wise.  The  King  said,  “  I  am  glad  of  it and 
it  was  manifest,  from  his  silence,  he  had  seen  the 
Q,ueen  since  she  had  seen  the  Prince,  and  that 
the  Prince  had  made  a  very  unfavorable  report 
of  the  Princess  to  her.  At  dinner,  at  which 
all  those  who  attended  the  Princess  from 
Greenwich  assisted,  and  the  honors  of  which 
were  done  by  Lord  Stopford  as  Vice-Cham¬ 
berlain,  1  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  behavior ;  it  was  flippant,  rattling,  af¬ 
fecting  raillery  and  wit,  and  throwing  out 

coarse  vulgar  1  .nts  about  Lady - ,  who  was 

present,  and  though  mute,  le  (liable  n'enperdait 
rieii.  The  Prince  was  evidently  disgusted,  and 

unfortunate  dinner  his  dislike,  which, 
when  left  to  herself,  the  Princess  had  not  the 
talent  to  remove ;  but,  by  still  observing  the 
sanm  giddy  manners  and  attempts  at  clever¬ 
ness  and  coarse  sarcasm,  increased  it  till  it 
became  positive  hatred.* 

‘  From  this  time,  though  I  dined  frequently 
during  the  first  three  weeks  after  the  marriage 
at  Carlton  House,  nothing  material  occurred, 
but  the  sum  of  what  I  saw  there  led  me  to 
draw'  the  inferences  1  have  just  expressed. 
After  one  of  these  dinners,  where  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  present,  and  at  which  the 
Princess  had  behaved  very  lightly,  and  even 
improperly,  the  Prince  took  me  into  his  closet, 
and  asked  me  how  I  liked  this  sort  of  manners  ; 

I  could  not  conceal  my  disapprobation  of  them, 
and  took  this  opportunity  of  repeating  to  him 
the  substance  of  w'hat  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  so  often  said  to  me,  that  it  was  expedient 
(le  la  tenir  serree  ;  that  she  had  been  brought 
up  very  strictly,  and  if  she  was  not  strictly 
kept,  would,  from  high  spirits  and  little  thought, 
j  certainly  emancipate  too  much.  To  this  the 
Prince  said,  “1  see  it  but  too  plainly  ;  but  why, 
Harris,  did  not  you  tell  me  so  before,  or  write 
it  to  me  from  Brunswick  — vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

Lord  Malmesbury  replied — and  the  Edi¬ 
tor  elsewhere  repeats — that  he  was  sent  to 
contract  the  marriage  and  not  to  advise  upon 
it,  and  that  if  he  had  advised  upon  it,  it 
w’ould  only  have  l>een  to  the  King  ;  but  that 
j  in  fact  there  was  nothing  in  what  the  Duke 
1  of  Brunswick  had  said  to  effect  either  the 
1  Princess’s  moral  character  or  conduct. 


And  so  on. — We  see  too  that  he  hastened 
to  the  Princess  on  lier  arrival  with  becoming 
eagerness,  and  received  her  at  the  first 
moment  with  propriety  and  grace.  What 
was  there  to  change  so  suddenly  all  these 
good  feelings  at  the  first  embrace? 

From  that  mysterious  moment  the  affair 
seems  to  have  been  desperate.  Lord  Mal¬ 
mesbury  proceeds, — 


These  reasons  were  perhaps  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  Prince’s  expostulation — par¬ 
ticularly  as  we  must  admit  the  extraordinary 

*  VV^o  perceive  that  with  a  well-meant  duplicity. 
Lord  Malmesbury  gave  his  friends  a  more  favor¬ 
able  report  of  the  matter  than  the  facts  warranted. 
I  Be  writes  on  the  10th  of  April  to  Mr.  Crawford — 
I  ‘  The  marriage  teas  celebrated  on  Wednesday,  and 
I  if  they  go  on  as  well  as  they  have  begun,  all  will 
■  do  tcell.' — iii.  2r>4.  Alas  !  they  did  go  on  as  they 


‘  The  drawing-room  was  just  over.  His  I  had  begun,  and  all  went  ill. 
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difficulty  of  Lord  ^Malmesbury’s  situation. 
He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  less 
favorable  details  about  the  Princess  after 
the  treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  ;  and 
in  fact  from  the  first  day  of  his  appearance 
there  was  no  power  of  retrocession.  But 
we  must  add,  in  further  justice  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  that  we  are  satisfied  he  could 
have  told  the  Prince  nothing  as  to  ‘  moral 
character  or  conduct’  that  he  did  not  already 
know,  for  we  are  assured  that  before  the 
match  was  at  all  advanced,  the  Prince  was 
apprised  by  a  near  relative  and  friend  of| 
many  circumstances  that  were  likely  to 


of  repairing  tiie  loss  of  our  American  colo¬ 
nies  and  recruiting  the  finances  of  England, 
he  was  unwilling  to  contemplate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  another  war ;  and  accordingly  it 
was  in  the  spring  of  1792,  when  we  should 
have  thought  that  no  one  could  have  doubted 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  about  to  inundate 
Europe  with  its  lava  or  cover  it  with  its 
ashes,  that  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  a  reduction  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  far  lower  than  had  ever  before 
been  ventured  upon.  The  warning  voice 
and  energetic  counsels  of  Mr.  Burke — that 


render  the  alliance  an  unsatisfactory,  if  not  great  political  prophet — failed  for  a  con 
an  unhappy  one.  So  that  he  had  no  one  to  siderable  period  to  arouse  Mr.  Pitt  from  his 
blame  but  himself.  We  are  sorry  to  be  pacific  theories  to  a  sense  of  the  rapidly 

obliged  to  add,  that  it  seems  as  if  his  chief  approaching  danger.  On  the  first  day  (in 

object  in  marrying  was  to  get  his  debts  paid  ;  the  autumn  of  1791)  that  Mr.  Burke  ever 

and,  acting  on  so  low  a  principle,  he  was  dined  with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  in  a  partie 

very  likely  to  take,  on  very  slight  and  inade-  quarree  at  Downing-street,  the  others  being 
quate  grounds,  a  personal  disgust.  The  Lord  Grenville  and  the  then  speaker,  Mr. 
disgust  certainly  existed — but  we  see  that  Addington.  Mr.  Burke  endeavored  to 
before  any  such  feeling  could  have  been  alarm  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  aggressive  nature  of 
excited,  the  inexcusable  indecency  of  French  principles  and  the  of 

placing  in  the  first  attendance  on  the  Prin-  Revolution.  Mr.  Pitt  made  rather  light  of 


cess  the  very  last  lady  in  England  who  ought 
to  have  been  brought  to  her  notice,  had  been 
already  committed — an  outrage  in  every 
way  so  offensive  as  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — certainly  not  a  justification,  but — a 


the  danger,  and  said  in  colloquial  phrase, 
that  ‘this  country  and  constitution  were 
safe  to  the  day  of  judfrnifnt.'  ‘  Yes,’  said 
Mr.  Burke  quickly — ‘  but  ’tis  the  day  of 
HO  judgment  that  1  am  afraid  of.’  This 


plea  ad  homitum  for  the  species  of  retalia-  anecdote  the  writer  took  down  many  years 
lion  to  which,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  ago  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  party, 
the  Prince  was  afterwards  as  sensitive  as  if  We  are  templed  to  add  another  of  the  same 


he  had  been  the  most  decorous  and  devoted 
husband  in  the  world. 

Here  we  close  this  most  curious  and  pain¬ 
ful  episode — which,  as  we  could  not  omit 
to  notice  it,  we  have  stated  not  more  fully 
than  the  case  required,  and,  we  trust,  with 
candor,  decency,  and  truth 

The  most,  perhaps  we  might  say  the  only, 
historical  fact  of  general  interest  and  im¬ 
portance,  that  Lord  Malmesbury’s  corres 
pondence  brings. to  light,  is  Mr.  Pitt’s  con 
slant,  active,  and  eager  desire  for  peace  with 
France.  No  one  on  the  Continent,  and 
but  few  in  England  beyond  a  narrow  min¬ 
isterial  circle,  had  any  idea  of  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  pacific  disposition.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  very  well  known,  and  must,  we  think, 
be  admitted  to  be  an  imputation  on  his 
sagacity,  that  at  the  dawn  and  even  after 
some  of  the  earlier  excesses  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  saw  in  it  no  European,  and  above 
all  no  British  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seems  to  have  believed  that  it  would  for 
a  time  weaken  the  influence  of  France 
and  full  of  his  great  and  patriotic  design 


kind  from  the  same  authority.  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  and  more  formal  dinner,  when  the 
whole  coalition — the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  F'itzwilliam,  Mr.  Burke, 
&c. — dined  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  conversation 
had  turned,  in  a  desponding  strain,  on  the 
ruin  of  the  French  monarchy;  and  when 
the  party  rose  logo  to  coffee,  Mr.  Burke,  as 
his  parting  advice,  addressed  them  in  a  loud 
voice — 

“ - illic  fas  regna  resiigere  Troj® — 

Durate — et  vosinet  rebus  servate  secundis.” 

When  war  was  at  last  forced  upon  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  met  it  with  a  high  and  indignant  spirit, 
and  pursued  it  with  all  the  energy  and  re¬ 
sources  of  his  great  mind — so  earnestly  in¬ 
deed,  that  public  opinion,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  did  injustice  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
varous  pacific  declarations  and  overtures; 
but  every  line  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  most 
secret  and  confidential  correspondence  with 
him  prove  the  quo  semel  imbuta  rcccns  ser~ 
vnbit  odorem — that  all  his  predilections  were 
for  peace,  peace,  peace — and  that  he  was 
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always  wilHing  to  pay  for  it  a  greater  price 
than  men  of  a  less  conscientious  and  com¬ 
manding  spirit  would  liave  ventured  to 
think  of. 

It  was  in  this  feeling  that,  in  1795,  some 
unavailing  overtures  were  made  through 
Mr.  Wickham,  to  Barthelemi,  the  minister 
of  the  French  Government  in  Switzerland. 
And  acrain  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  the  sue- 1 
cesses  of  the  Archduke  Charles  over  Jour-j 
dain  induced  Mr.  Pitt  to  believe  it  a  favor¬ 
able  moment  to  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  | 
the  war,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  selected 
for  this  mission — in  which  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  to 
his  being  accompanied,  as  a  private  friend, 
by  Mr.  George  Ellis  (our  early  colleague  in 
this  Review).  Lord  Granville  Leveson, 
now  Earl  Granville,  seems  to  have  begun 
his  diplomatic  career  in  this  mission,  and 
Mr.  Canning  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
office  as  under-secretary  to  Lord  Grenville. 
These  young  gentlemen  and  the  present 
Lord  Carlisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth,  and  one 
or  two  others,  formed  a  kind  of  coterie  in 
the  Pitt  party,  and  were  all,  as  we  shall  see, 
much  in  the  society  and  confidence  of  Lord 
Malmesbury.  This  mission  was,  we  think, 
hopeless  from  the  beginning,  and  indeed  was 
commenced  under  circumstances  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  command  either  respect  or  suc¬ 
cess,  and  which  justified,  as  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  himself  good-humoredly  admitted,  an 
indignant  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Burke’s — who, 
when  someone  observed  that  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  journey  to  Paris  (which  was  imped- j 
ed  by  the  badness  of  the  roads)  had  been  a 
slow  one,  replied — ‘  ATo  loondcr — he  went 
the  whole  way  on  his  knees.*  If,  however, 
the  advances  on  the  part  of  England  seemed 
more  eager  than  dignified,  her  conduct  in 
the  negotiation  gave  ample  proof  of  her 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness.  She  made 
no  pretensions  of  her  own,  but  solely  stipu¬ 
lated — as  she  was  bviund  by  her  treaties  to 
do — for  the  restoration  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  of  his  Belgic  provinces,  for  which 
she  offered  to  compensate  France  by  an  ad¬ 
equate  cession  of  her  own  colonial  con¬ 
quests.  Lord  Malmesbury’s  instructions 
might,  to  use  his  own  expression,  be  com¬ 
pressed  in  one  phrase — ‘  Render  unto  Ccr- 
sar  the  things  which  are  Cccsar*s.*  This 
the  Directory  met  by  an  assertion  that  those 
provinces  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
the  Republic,  and  could  not  by  their  Con¬ 
stitution  be  ceded  ;  and  they  would  listen 
to  no  expedients  on  that  point.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  Directory  were  distracted  with 
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their  own  internal  struggles,  and  afraid  to 
venture  on  a  peace,  and  had  moreover  strong 
hopes  from  the  expedition  then  preparing 
under  Hoche  for  Ireland;  and  \vere  thus, 
on  every  account,  resolved  that  the  negoti¬ 
ation  should  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
display  their  republican  arrogance.  The 
French  public,  both  on  the  road  and  in  Pa¬ 
ris,  did  not  seem  to  partake  of  this  feeling, 
and  showed  the  mission,  as  occasion  offered, 
something  of  civility,  and  even  cordiality. 
But  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  Directory 
was  increased  both  by  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
press  of  Russia — whose  successor  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  favorable  to  France — and  by  the 
rapid  and  surprising  successes  of  Buona¬ 
parte  over  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  which  pe¬ 
culiarly  embarrassed  a  negotiation  for  the 
status  quo.  After  a  few  weeks  of  idle  and 
insulting  fencing,  the  Directory,  on  the  20th 
of  December,  ordered  Lord  Malmesbury,  in 
the  most  insolent  manner,  to  quit  Paris 
*  dans  deux  fois  vingt-quatre  heures*  and 
the  territories  of  the  Repulic  ^  de  suite* 

We  do  not  find  that  these  papers  throw 
any  more  light  on  the  essentials  of  this  ne¬ 
gotiation  than  we  already  have  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  historical  works,  but  there  are  a  few 
incidental  circumstances  that  may  be  worth 
notice.  Lord  Malmesbury  found  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  national  cockade  so  universal  in 
the  streets,  and  so  unpleasantly  enforced  by 
;  the  populace,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
t  pear  in  them  without  it.  The  Government 
I  did  not  insist  on  it,  but  were  so  powerless 
when  opposed  to  the  temper  of  the  people, 
that  they  could,  in  case  of  insult,  have  afford¬ 
ed  no  redress.  Lord  Malmesbury  repudiates 
the  idea  of  his  or  his  suite  wearing  it  when 
in  any  official  character,  but  states  to  Lord 
Grenville  that  he  trusts  they  do  right  in 
wearing  it,  in  compliance  with  a  general 
usage,  when  they  walk  out  in  the  morning 
(vol.  iii,  p.  270).  To  this  appeal  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  tells  him  privately  that  ‘  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  no  answer  at  all  from  home,  and  that 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  he  must  do  as  he  might  think 
best,  or  find  necessary.’  A  shabby  reply  ; 
for  if  the  French  Government  was  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  an  ambassador  from  in¬ 
sult,  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with.  But  we  are  surprised  that  Lord 
Malmesbury  did  not  state  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  element  for  the  judgment  of  our  min¬ 
isters  in  such  a  case,  namely,  what  the 
practice  was  with  other  foreign  missions — 
j  of  which  there  were  a  dozen  in  Paris ;  and 
1  those  of  Prussia,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Den- 
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mark  were  important  enough  to  have  afford¬ 
ed  a  precedent  either  of  refusal  or  compli¬ 
ance  on  such  a  point  of  etiquette. 

Again  ;  we  must  observe  that  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  last  notes  with  the  French 
minister,  Lord  Malmesbury  seems  beyond 
all  measure  over-civil.  For  instance,  Citi¬ 
zen  Delacroix  writes : — 

‘  Monsieur — Le  Dictatoire  Executif  me 
charge  expressement  devous  requerir  de  me 
remettre  ofRciellement  dans  les  vingt-quatre 
heures  voire  ultimatum,  si^ne  de  vous. 

‘  Ai’reez,  &c.  Ch.  Delacroix.’ 

The  Editor  should  have  given  this  conclud¬ 
ing  compliment, ‘A.greez,&;.c.*  at  full  length, 
since  he  so  gives  the  conclusion  of  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  reply.  We  find,  however,  in 
Debrett’s  State  Papers  for  179G,  that  the 
translated  form  was  : — 

‘  Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  high  con¬ 
sideration.’ — vol.  V.  p.  198. 

Lord  Malmesbury’s  reply  to  this  cold  form 
was,  what  it  ought  not  to  have  been,  a  shade 
more  civil : — 

‘  Le  Lord  Malmesbury  prie  le  Minislre  des 
Relations  Exlerieures  d’agreer  les  assurances 
de  sa  haute  consideration.’ — p.  364. 

And  to  this  the  rejoinder  was  the  order  to 
quit  Paris  in  dcuxfois  vingt-quatre  heures — 
signed  tout  court  and  without  any  compli¬ 
ment — “  Charles  Delacroix  ”  To  which 
gross  impertinence  Lord  Malmesbury  has¬ 
tens  with  all  humility  to  say  that  he  will 
quit  Paris  the  next  day,  and 

‘  II  prie  le  Ministre  des  Relations  Exterieu- 
res  d’agreer  les  assurances  de  sa  haute  consid¬ 
eration.’ — p.  365. 

As  Citizen  Delacroix  ended  his  note  so  un¬ 
ceremoniously,  Lord  Malmesbury  should 
have  tempered  his  own  civility  with  a  little 
dignity,  by  saying,  that  “  not  tcishing  to 
derogate  from  the  ordinary  usages  of  di¬ 
plomatic  courtesy  (or  something  of  that 
sort),  he  requests  Citizen  Delacroix  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  assurances  of  his  high  considera¬ 
tion.”  There  are,  we  admit,  beaucoup  de 
puerilites  dans  la  diplomat ie  ;  but'the  main¬ 
tenance  of  national  dignity,  even  in  trifles, 
is  not  of  that  class ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
failure  on  this  point  was  peculiarly  unlucky, 
as  he  was  specially  instructed  to  be,  and 
professes  to  have  been,  very  nice  on  points  of 
etiquette,  and  justifies  some  sarcastic  obser¬ 
vations  which  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  made 
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in  Parliament  on  his  too  well  bred  ‘  assur¬ 
ances  of  high  consideration.’ 

One  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  entries  in  his 
diary  is 

‘  Nov.  Sth. — Buonaparte  said  to  be  son  of  le 
General  Marbceuf,  by  a  Corsican  woman — well 
brought  up  by  him  at  I’Ecole  Mililaire — clever, 
desperate  Jacobin,  even  terrorist.’ — p.  304. 

To  which  the  Editor  subjoins  this  note: — 

‘It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  this  ru¬ 
mor  (current  at  the  time)  was  perfectly  untrue. 
Madame  Buonaparte’s  supposed  partiality  for 
General  Marbceuf  existed  long  after  the  birth 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  equally  superfluous  to  add, 
that  he  never  was  a  ‘  Terroriste.”  ’ — p.  304. 

We  see  no  reason  why  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte — the  second  of  eight  children,  and 
bearing  a  striking  likeness  to  his  elder  and 
younger  brothers — should  be  singled  out 
as  the  sen  of  the  Comte  de  Marbceuf ;  but 
all  the  statements,  and  of  course  the  rea¬ 
soning,  of  the  noble  Editor’s  note  are  com¬ 
pletely  erroneous.  M.  de  Marbceuf  went  to 
Corsica  in  command  of  the  French  army  as 
early  as  1765 — four  years  Napoleon’s 

birth;  and  we  know  that  it  was  to  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  M.  de  Marbceuf,  the  friend  of  the 
whole  family,  that  Napoleon  was  indebted 
for  his  education  at  the  Ecole  Militaire. 
As  to  his  “  never  having  been  a  Terrorist !” 
why,  he  never  was  any  thing  else !  But 
even  in  the  more  peculiar  sense  of  the  word, 
it  would  have  been  by  no  means  “  superflu¬ 
ous”  if  the  noble  Editor  could  have  shown 
him  not  to  have  been  one  of  La  Queue  de 
Robespierre.  He  and  his  brother  Lucien 
were  proteges  of  the  younger  Robespierre 
in  his  Terrorist  pro-consulate  in  the  south; 
and  after  the  9ih  Thermidor  the  first  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  reaction  was  to  arrest  and  im¬ 
prison  both  the  brothers  (as  Lucien  himself 
tells  us),  for  having  belonged  to  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  faction — or  to  use  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  time,  as  Terrorists ;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  writing  in  Paris,  two  years  on¬ 
ly  after  the  events,  and  while  living  in  the 
best-informed  circles,  is  better  authority, 
even  if  there  were  no  other  (and  there  is 
abundance)  than  his  grandson’s  wholly  un¬ 
supported  assertion.* 

*  We  insist  upon  this  point  for  the  sake  of  his¬ 
torical  truth,  which  might  be  compromised  by  the 
uncontradicted  assertion  of  so  respectable  a  pub¬ 
lication  as  this ;  and  with  the  same  object  we  will 
take  this  opportunity  of  clearing  up  a  doubt  wjth 
respect  to  Buonaparte’s  age.  We  stated  n  CL  B., 
vol.  xii.  p.  239,  and  again  in  vol.  xvi.,  p.  on 
what  seemed  to  us  the  best  possible  authority — 
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We  have  seen  that  the  impediment  to  tlie 
negotiation  of  1 790  was  the  restitution  to  be 
made  to  Austria;  but  by  the  preliminary 
treaties  of  Leoben  and  Montebello  (1 8th 
April  and  24th  May,  1797)  Ccnsar  made 
his  own  bad  terms;  and  England  had  now 
no  other  continental  engagements  than  the 
interests  of  her  faithful,  but  (in  this  matter) 
unimportant  ally,  Portugal ;  and  a  desire 
to  make  some  arrangement  as  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  unwearied  desire  for  peace, 
again  thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to 
renew  the  negotiation  with  France,  where 
there  seemed  both  in  the  Government  and 
in  the  Legislative  Councils  a  growing 
spirit  of  moderation,  or  even,  as  it  after- 
w’ards  appeared,  of  counter-revolution. 
The  Editor  says  : — 

‘  Lord  Grenville  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  step,  and  long  argued  it  with  Pitt ;  but 
the  latter  remained  firm,  repeatedly  declaring 
that  it  was  his  duty,  as  an  English  Minister 
and  a  Christian,  to  use  every  effort  to  stop  so 
bloody  and  wasting  a  war.  He  sent  Lord 
Malmesbury  to  Lisle  with  the  assurance  that 
“  he  (Pitt)  would  stifle  every  feeling  of  pride 
to  the  utmost  to  produce  the  desired  result 
and  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  went  upon  his 
Mission,  anxious  to  close  his  public  life  by  an 
act  which  would  spare  so  much  misery,  and 
restore  so  much  happiness  to  mankind. 

‘  On  the  brink  of  success,  it  will  be  seen  by 
what  unforeseen  events  he  failed,  for  Europe 
was  destined  to  eighteen  more  years  of  bat¬ 
tles.’ — p.  369. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  no  doubt  person¬ 
ally  gratified  at  being  again  selected  for 
this  mission, — but  as  Delacroix,  his  late 
discourteous  antagonist,  was  still  minister, 
he  with  great  propriety  and  candor  suggest¬ 
ed  that  his  nomination  might  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  conciliatory.  His  surmise  was 
just,  for  the  first  French  answer  stated  that — 

‘  Le  Directoire  consent  k  ce  que  la  Negoci- 

namely,  a  certificate  of  hirth  produced  by  Buona¬ 
parte  himself  at  his  marriage  with  Josephine,  and  j 
deposited  and  then  and  still  existing  in  the  proper 
office  at  Paris — that  he  was  born  on  the  5tA  of 
February,  1768.  Why  or  how  he  was  led  to -pro¬ 
duce  this  false  statement  has  never  been  explain¬ 
ed  ;  as  the  Constitution  of  that  day  required  that 
public  functionaries  should  have  attained  certain 
ages,  Buonaparte  was  probably  willing  to  advance 
by  a  year  and  a  half  the  period  of  his  eligibility  ; 
but  from  whatever  motive,  he  assuredly  produced 
a  false  certificate,  for  we  have  since  collected  ma¬ 
ny  testimonies  of  dates  prior  to  his  celebrity  and 
therefore  of  indisputable  authority,  which  fix  his 
birth  to  the  \bth  of  August,  1769 — the  common 
date.  See  also  the  note,  Quart.  Rev.  vol.  Ivii.  p. 
386. 
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ation  soil  ouverte  avec  le  Lord  Malmesbury ; 
cependant  un  autre  choix  lui  eut  paru  d’un 
plus  heureux  augure  pour  la  prompte  conclu¬ 
sion  de  la  paix.’ — p.  373. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  persisted,  and  was 
right  on  every  account, — the  very  circum¬ 
stance  of  Delacroix’s  being  still  in  office 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  reappointment.  But  his  Lordship 
escaped  the  ‘  practical  epigram^  as  Mr. 
Canning  called  it  (iii.  437),  of  being  met 
by  Delacroix, -by  the  selection  of  Lisle  as 
the  scene  of  the  negotiation,  and  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Citizens  Letourneur,  Pleville  le 
Peley,  and  Maret,  as  plenipotentiaries  on 
the  part  of  France.  The  choice  of  these 
gentlemen  seemed  also  a  pledge  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  government,  as  they  were 
all  anti-jacobinical.  Letourneur  had  just 
left  the  Directory  by  lot, — an  unlucky 
chance  (if  chance  it  was)  which  eventually 
'produced  the  predominance  of  Barras  and 
Rewbell,  and  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Fructidor.  Pleville  was  a  seaman  of  mode¬ 
rate  politics  as  well  as  capacity.  Maret, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Duke  of  Bassano, 
had,  in  addition  to  manners  and  feelings  of 
the  old  school,  principles  by  no  means  re¬ 
volutionary,  and  the  additional  recommen¬ 
dation  of  having  in  a  short  mission  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1793  obtained  some  degree  of  favor¬ 
able  notice  from  Mr.  Pitt.  As  Maret 
played  so  large  a  part  in  this  negotiation, 
and  so  much  a  more  important  one  in  after¬ 
life,  we  shall  extract  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  himself  when  on  a  subsequent  oc¬ 
casion  Lord  Malmesbury  artfully  suggested 
that,  if  the  negotiation  succeeded,  the  em¬ 
bassy  to  England  might  repair  his  fortune, 
which  he  confessed  to  be  much  deranged. 

‘  Aug  30. — Maret  assented,  and  intimated 
that  if  he  was  asked  for  it  would  forward  his 
nomination.  He  then  told  all  the  story  of  his 
two  missions  to  England,  in  1792  and  1793 ; 
his  connexion  wdth  Le  Brun.*  He  said  Mr. 
Pitt  had  received  him  very  well,  and  that  the 
failure  of  his  negotiation  could  be  attributed 
to  the  then  French  Government,  who  were 
bent  on  that  war ;  that  the  great  and  decisive 
cause  of  tlie  war  was  “  quelques  vingtaines 
d’individus  marquans  et  en  place  qui  avoient 
joue  a  la  baisse  dans  la  fonds  et  de  M  ils 

*  ‘  Marct’s  first  mission  related  to  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  gave  a  favorable  ac¬ 
count  of  it  to  the  Convention,  who  sent  him  over 
again  in  January,  1793,  with  a  conciliatory  mis¬ 
sion,  which  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Louis  XVI.  Le  Drun  was  French  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1792-93.’ — Ib. 
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avaient  porte  la  Nation  a  nous  declarer  la 
guerre.  Ainsi,”  said  he,  “  nous  devons  tons 
nos  nialheurs  a  un  principe  iVagiotage?^  He 
said,  on  his  return  to  F ranee,  he  was  informed 
of  this,  and  was  considered  as  in  possession  of 
so  dangerous  a  secret^  that  they  wanted  first 
to  send  him  to  Portugal,  which  he  refused ; 
then  to  Naples,'which  he  was  forced  to  accevt ; 
and  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  mat 
his  arrest  and  confinement  were  settled  and 
concerted  at  Paris  before  he  left.  He  said  he 
spent  thirty  months  in  prison,  partly  at  Man¬ 
tua  (where,  if  he  had  staid,  he  must  have 
died),  and  partly  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  the  aca¬ 
demicians  in  Mantua,  out  of  regard  to  the 
memory  and  character  of  his  father,  interested 
themselves  about  him,  and  that  he  believed  he 
owed  his  change  of  prison  to  them  ;  that,  after 
all,  his  long  confinement  saved  his  life,  as  he 
certainly  should  have  been  guillotined  had 
he  remained  in  France,  under  the  government 
of  Robespierre.’ — pp.  502-3. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  again  attended  by 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  still  as  a  private  friend, 
by  Mr.  Wellesley,  now  Lord  Cowley,  as  of¬ 
ficial  secretary,  and  by  Lord  Granville  Le- 
veson  and  Lord  Morpeth  as  attached  to  the 
mission.  The  first  symptoms  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  auspicious.  He  was  met  at  the 
outset  by  three  almost  sine  qua  non  de¬ 
mands.  1..  The  renunciation  of  the  style 
and  title  of  King  of  France.  2.  The  res¬ 
titution  of  the  Toulon  ships,  which  having 
been  taken  only  in  deposit  for  the  laicful 
government  of  France,  we  were  bound — 
now  that  we  admitted  the  republic  to  be  a 
lawful  government — to  restore  specifically 
as  far  as  they  existed,  and  in  value,  if  we= 
had  destroyed  them ;  and  finally,  that  we 
should  admit  as  a  basis  that  w'e  were  to  re¬ 
store  all  our  conquests  from  France,  or  any 
of  her  allies,  and  especially  from  Holland. 
The  first  of  these  demands  perplexed  our 
ministers  very  much — but  they  (rather,  we 
presume,  than  Lord  Malmesbury)  had 
brought  it  on  themselves  by  presenting  the 
French  with  projet  of  a  treaty,  which  in¬ 
cautiously  and  unnecessarily  began  by  set¬ 
ting  forth  our  sovereign’s  full  style  and 
title.  We  say  incauiions  and  unnecessary 
— because  when  the  point  was  hit.  Lord 
Grenville  offered  to  substitute  either 
‘  King  of  Great  Britain  ’  or  *  Britannic 
Majesty and  therefore  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  used  at  first  the  inoffen¬ 
sive  terms  which  were  proposed  w'hen  it 
was  too  late,  and  when  the  French  were 
entitled  to  insist  on  the  renunciation  of  a 
claim  so  imprudently,  but  so  prominently 
made.  But  neither  this  nor  the  other  two 
points  need  detain  us.  The  negotiation 


never  made  one  serious  practical  step  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  four  months  of  discussion, 
but  was,  under  the  formal  veil  of  inter¬ 
changing  notes  and  projets,  really  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  great  contest  between  the 
Jacobins  and  Moderes  in  Paris;  and  it  was, 
we  suppose,  as  an  episode  in  this  conflict  and 
as  a  pierre  datteiite  for  the  moderate  party 
that  Maret,  who  belonged  to  it,  opened  a 
secret  and  separate  communication  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  of  which,  as  connected 
with  the  general  negotiation,  we  see  neither 
motive  nor  object. 

On  the  14th  of  July  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Cunningham,  who  had  been 
long  settled  at  Lisle,  called  on  Mr.  Welles¬ 
ley,  the  official  secretary  of  the  mission,  as 
on  business  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  and 
he  produced  a  note  from  a  M.  Pein — an 
intimate  friend  of  his,  and  a  near  relation 
of  Maret's,  suggesting  the  expediency  of 
opening  a  secret  and  confidential  channel 
between  Lord  Malmesbury  and  *  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  alone  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  other  side — viz.,  Maret — whose 
opinions  on  all  political  subjects  were  very 
i  different  from  those  of  his  colleagues  ’ — 
being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  new  di¬ 
rector  Barthelemi,  who  was  seriously  desi¬ 
rous  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  This 
strange  overture  was  readily,  but  not  with¬ 
out  some  suspicion  accepted — Mr.  Ellis, 
(Mr.  Wellesley  being  about  to  return  to 
England)  was  appointed  to  communicate 
with  M.  Pein,  and  through  them  Maret 
conveyed  information  and  advice  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  apparently  in  the  style  of  one 
who  in  a  game  of  whist  should  by  secret 
signs  let  his  adversaries  know  the  state  of 
his  own  and  his  partner’s  hand.  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  first  doubted  the  authenti¬ 
city  of  these  communications,  but,  in  order 
to  ascertain  it,  he  stipulated  that  at  the 
conference  certain  signs  should  be  made 
which  should  evidence  Maret’s  confederacy 
with  Pein. 

‘  The  sign  agreed  upon  was  Maret’s  taking 
his  handkerchief  out  of  one  pocket,  passing 
it  before  his  face,  and  returning  it  into  the 
other.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  450. 

I 

It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  M. 
Thiers  wrote  his  ‘  History’  ‘  under  the  in¬ 
spiration,’  as  the  French  phrase  it,  of  M. 
de  Talleyrand.  This  his  friends  have  de¬ 
nied,  but  the  way  in  which  he  mentions 
this  secret  negotiation  satisfies  us  that  he 
derived  his  information  from  either  Talley¬ 
rand,  Maret,  or  both,  for  hegives  acolorand 
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character  to  the  transaction  entirely  false, 
but  such,  we  think,  as  these  informants  would 
deem  it  prudent  to  adopt.  ‘  According' — 
says  M.  Thiers,  with  wonderful  ignorance, 
or  still  more  wonderful  effrontery, 

•  According  to  the  practice  of  English  diplo¬ 
macy^  ail  was  arranged  for  carrying  on  two 
separate  negotiations,  one  official  and  osten¬ 
sible — the  other  secret  and  real.  Mr.  Ellis 
had  been  given  [fut  donn€'\  to  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  to  conduct  under  him  the  secret  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  to  correspond  directly  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
This  habitual  custom  \iisage~\  of  English  di¬ 
plomacy  is  rendered  necessary  by  their  repre¬ 
sentative  Government.’ — Thiers,  Hist,  de  la 
Rev.  Fr.  vi.  18. 

We  really  cannot  imagine  how  a  writer 
of  M.  Thiers’  cleverness  could  imagine  an 
‘  usage'  so  notoriously  untrue,  or  think  of 
accounting  for  it  by  reasons  so  grossly  ab¬ 
surd — it  is  our  representative  Government 
which  renders  any  such  practice  utterly  im¬ 
possible — but  this  preamble  was  necessary 
to  introduce  the  rest  of  the  fable,  and  the 
mention  of  Mr.  Ellis,  whose  name  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  man  in  France 
ever  heard  of  but  Maret  and  Co., — con¬ 
firms  our  suspicion  that  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  communicated  this  misrepresentation 
to  M.  Thiers  with  a  view  to  break  the  effect 
of  the  disclosure  which  he  suspected  might 
be  hereafter  made,  and  which  now  appears. 
M.  Thiers  then  proceeds  to  misstate  and 
discolor  the  facts  to  suit  this  apologetical 
version. 

‘  Lord  Malmesbury  soon  saw  that  the  osten¬ 
sible  negotiation  would  come  to  nothing,  and 
he  took  measures  [c/iercAa]  to  bring  about  a 
more  intimate  intercourse.  M.  Maret  ’ — 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  M. 
Thiers  always  employs  the  deferential 
form  of  Monsieur  Maret  and  Monsieur  de 
Talleyrand,  though  they  were  at  this  time 
Citizens  Maret  and  Talleyrand,  and  no¬ 
thing  else  till  they  became  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  and  Prince  of  Benevente.  M.  Thiers’s 
adoption  of  the  Monsieur — so  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  time  and  place — indicates  pretty 
plainly,  that  he  was  writing  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  these  great  personages,  whom  he 
did  not  venture  to  call  plain  Maret  and  Tal¬ 
leyrand. 

‘M.  Maret,  more  used  to  diplomatic  habits 
than  his  colleagees,  lent  himself  [s’y  prHcC]  to 
Lord  Malmesbiry's  proposition — but  it  was 
necessary  to  nego  iate  with  Le  Tourneur  and 
Pleville,  [the  rougi  colleagues]  to  bring  about 
meetings  at  the  i  ay.  The  young  people  of 
the  two  embassies  were  the  first  to  associ- 
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ate,  and  the  communications  became  more 
friendly.  There  had  been  nothing  of  this  kind 
last  year’ — 

though  it  is  the  usual  and  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  English  representative 
Government,  and  though  the  same  Mr. 
Ellis  had  been  there  in  exactly  the  same 
position — 

‘  because  the  negotiation  was  not  sincere,  but 
this  year  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  effectual 
and  amicable  communications.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  then,  sounded  \fit  donser']  .1/.  Maret  to 
engage  in  private  [particidiere]  negotiation. 
Before  he  consented,  M.  Maret  w’rote  to  the 
French  ministry  for  permission.  They  readily 
agreed,  and  he  immediately  entered  into 
private  communications  [jpour-parlers~\  with 
the  two  English  negotiators.’ — th.  p.  20. 

What  follows  is  still  more  remarkable. 
M.  I’hiers  says  that  when  the  18th  Fructi- 
dor  came  to  render  the  negotiation  almost 
hopeless — 

‘  Lord  Malmesbury  was  so  sincere  in  his 
wish  to  continue  the  treaty  that  he  engaged 
M.  Maret  to  try  to  find  out  at  Paris  whether 
there  were  not  some  means  of  influencing  the 
Directory,  and  he  even  offered  several  mil¬ 
lions  [of  francs]  to  buy  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
Directors.  M.  Maret  refused  to  undertake  any 
negotiation  of  the  kind,  and  left  Lille.  Lord 
Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Ellis  went  oft'  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  did  not  return.’ — lb.  72. 

Now  the  facts  of  this  story  are  scandalous¬ 
ly  perverted.  The  truth  was  this  : — 

‘  In  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation,  a  per¬ 
son  named  Potter  came  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
stating,  that  he  was  sent  by  Barras  to  say, 
that  if  the  English  Government  would  pay 
that  Director  500,000/.  he  would  insure  the 
peace.  Lord  Malmesbury,  believing  the  offer 
to  be  unauthorized  by  Barras  or  only  a  trap 
laid  for  him  by  the  Directory,  paid  no  attention 
to  it.’ — Harris  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  492. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  informed  Maret  of  this  overture, 
which  took  place  before  their  confidential 
intercourse  had  commenced ;  but  subse¬ 
quently,  on  the  19th  August,  a  Mr.  Mel¬ 
ville,  of  Boston,  in  America,  renewed  the 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Barras  to  the  same 
amount.  ‘  But  of  course,’  said  Lord 
Malmesbury,  ‘  his  offer  was  rejected.  I 
would  not  see  him,  and  he  conveyed  it 
through  Ellis,  saying  that  he  knew  in¬ 
timately  Peregeaux’  [the  great  Paris  bank¬ 
er].  This  offer  and  its  rejection  Ellis  com- 
,  municated  to  Maret  through  ‘  Pein,  who 
professed  to  know  nothing  abont  it,  and 
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only  advised  him  to  refer  to  Peregeaux  for 
Melville’s  character.’ — lb.  p.  493. 

Can  any  reader  doubt  that  M.  Thiers’ 
version  of  the  affair  was  furnished  to  him 
by  the  parties  in  these  transactions  ?  Can 
he  doubt — after  seeing  the  indisputable 
evidence  so  accidentally  and  unexpectedly 
supplied  by  this  publication — that  their  ver¬ 
sion  is  false  in  dates,  facts,  motives,  and 
every  thing,  and  that  the  whole  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  precautionary  echappatoire  j 
against  future  exposure? — and  if  that  ex- j 
posure  had  not  been  so  unpremeditated 
and  accidental,  the  false  version  would 
have  answered  its  purpose. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  in  this 
extraordinary  underplot  Maret  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  deceive  his  French  colleagues  or 
his  English  confederates,  or  both — but  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  this  overture  was 
made  on  the  14lh  of  July — and  on  the  15th  i 
Citizen  Talleyrand  was  announced  in  Paris! 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afairs  !  It  is  strange 
that  neither  Lord  Malmesbury  nor  any  ofj 
his  correspondents  seem  to  have  noticed  j 
this  remarkable  approximation,  not  to  say  I 
coincidence — particularly  as  Maret  after- j 
wards  told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  on  the 
day  that  Lord  Malmesbury’s  nomination 
was  known  at  Paris,  he  and  Talleyrand  and 
Barthelemi  had  met  at  dinner  at  Barras’s,  | 
where  the  probable  fate  of  the  future  ne-j 
gotiation  was  discussed.  Nor  must  it  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  all  these  more  than  suspicious 
practices  were  nearly  contemporaneous  j 
with  that  flagrant  attempt  at  peculation  and  j 
corruption  exhibited  by  Talleyrand  and  his  j 
anonymous  friends,  ‘  Messrs.  X  and  Y,  and\ 
a  Lady^'  to  the  American  Commissioners  | 
in  Paris  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  j 
in  which  the  celebrated  burthen  of  Talley- | 
rand’s  eternal  song — II  faut  dc  F urgent —  i 
il  faut  beaucoup  d’ argent — first  aroused 
the  indignation  of  mankind.  We  suspect 
that  Monsieur  Maret  may  have  known  some¬ 
thing  of  Monsieur  X  or  Monsieur  Y,  or  | 
peradventure  ‘  the  Lady.'  The  whole  story 
will  be  found  in  Debret's  State  Papers^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  183;  but  M.  Thiers’  History 
makes  no  mention  of  this  the  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  and  of  its  greatest  diplomatist.  We 
ourselves  have  little  doubt  that  Talleyrand 
and  Maret,  and  perhaps  Barthelemi,  were 
at  this  moment  confederates;  indeed,  M.  | 
Thiers  himself  states  that  Maret  was  act¬ 
ing  under  the  special  sanction  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  at  Paris,  and  there  can  be,  we  think,  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  V argent — beaucoup  d' argent 
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— was  the  real  motive  of  the  secret  nego¬ 
tiation  with  Lord  Malmesbury. 

The  curiosity,  and  we  may  even  add  the 
historical  importance  of  this  affair  w  ill,  we 
trust,  excuse  the  length  at  which  we  have 
developed  it: — we  wonder  indeed  the  noble 
Editor  himself,  who  often  quotes  Thiers, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  explain  the 
important  discrepancies  between  his  story 
and  Lord  Malmesbury’s  testimony  ;  and  the 
more  particularly,  as  Thiers  asserts  that 
Lord  Malmesbury  offered^  and  the  French 
had  accepted^  an  indemnity  of  500,000/.  for 
the  Toulon  ships — an  assertion  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  his  Lordship’s  state¬ 
ments. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  letters  tends  naturally  to  in¬ 
crease  our  suspicions  that,  besides  the 
great  political  intrigue  going  on  at  Paris, 
their  was  much  pecuniary  jobbing  in 
operation : — 

‘  I  shall  therefore  tell  you  w  iihout  scruple, 
first,  that  vvhai  1  mentioned  to  you  in  my  form¬ 
er  letter  of  Barthelemi’s  speculations  in  the 
funds,  has  been  confirmed  to  me  since,  in  a 
manner  that  very  much  persuades  me  of  the 
truth  of  that  circumstance. 

‘Secondly.  Tliat  we  have  what  we  think 
here  good  reason  to  believe  that  Maret  has  a 
commission  separate  from  his  colleagues  (I 
know  not  whether  from  Dutch  or  French  au¬ 
thority,)  to  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the  Cape 
for  a  sum  of  money.  Thirdly,  That  the  in¬ 
closed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Bobus 
Smith, written  the  day  after  Talleyrand’s 
nomination,  and  the  first  part  of  the  contents 
of  which,  but  not  the  letter  itself,  Bobus  has 
since  communicated  to  me.  Talleyrand,  you 
may  not  know,  perhaps,  has  been  always  a 
great  friend  of  Bohus’s,  and  of  mine,  since  I 
went  to  Mr.  Pitt  some  years  ago,  at  Smith’s 
desire,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  remission  of  his 
sentence  of  exile.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  439. 

Though  w'e  have  not  the  details  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand’s  letter,  it  appears  from  a  further 
despatch  of  Mr.  Cunning’s,  that  it  was 
something  incredible  : — 

‘  1  was  not  quizzing  you,  but  telling  a  most 

*  ‘  This  letter  I  do  not  find  among  the  Harris 
Papers,  althougii  a  sulsequent  one  from  Talley¬ 
rand  to  Bobus  Smith  is  extant.’ — Ed.  It  is  odd 
that  the  editor  should  not  in  his  note  liave  stated 
that  Bobus — Mr.  Cannings  lumilar  FAonism  for 
Bob — was  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the  elder  brother  of 
Mr.  Sydney,  and  father  of  Mr.  Vernon  Smith. 
It  is  also  to.be  regretted  that  he  does  not  explain 
how  Mr.  Canning  obtained  possession  of  all  this 
I  correspondence,  and  how  Bobus  (then  we  believe 
a  voung  barrister)  came  to  be  engaged  in  these 
delicate  atlairs. 
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sober  trutli,  when  I  gave  you  the  copy  of  Tal¬ 
leyrand’s  letter  to  Smith.  As  a  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  I  inclose  to  you  the  copy  of  an¬ 
other,  which  has  been  since  received,  but  of 
which  no  communication  has  been  made  to 
me.  It  is  written,  as  you  see,  in  English,  and 
(which  you  cannot  sec,  but  must  believe  as  1 
do)  in  T.’s  hand.  You  will  see  the  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  of  this  letter  with  every  thing 
that  you  have  been  told.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  453. 

Mr.  Canning,  however,  states  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  letter  more  positively  ; — 

‘  29//i  Aug. — I  have  heard  nothing  more 
from  Talleyrand  by  the  former  channel.  Let¬ 
ters  of  his  continually  pass  through  our  hands, 
which  prove  him  to  be  stock-jobbing  here  to 
an  enormous  amount.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  520. 

On  the  mention  of  M.  de  Talleyrand’s 
name,  the  Editor  says  : — 

‘  The  universal  reputation  of  Talleyrand 
renders  any  notice  of  him  unnecessary  in 
a  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  sufficient  to  re¬ 
member  that,  during  a  life  of  eighty-five  years, 
he  served  the  old  F'rench  Monarchy, — the  Di¬ 
rectory,  Consulate,  Empire,  Restoration,  and 
Orleans  Dynasty.  He  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  able  political  pilot  on  record.’ — vol.  iii. 
p.  418. 

We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  dis¬ 
senting  very  strongly  from  the  noble  Editor, 
both  in  fact  and  in  opinion.  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  never  served  the  old  French  Monarchy 
at  all,  but  helped  powerfully  to  destroy  it ; — 
he sertW, indeed, the  Directory — rmd  indue 
course  betrayed,  and  helped  to  overthrow  it ; 
— he  server/  the  Consulate,  at  the  epoch  and 
in  the  department  in  which  the  indelible 
horror  of  the  (TEnghicn  murder  was  perpe¬ 
trated — and  heservilely  followed  Buonaparte 
through  all  the  other  steps  of  despotism  by 
which  his  conntry  was  enslaved  ; — he  served 
the  Empire  as  he  had  served  the  Directory — 
that  is,  he  got  all  he  could  out  of  it,  and 
then  joined  to  betray  and  overturn  it; — he 
served  the  Restoration,  which  he  was  grown 
too  rich,  old,  and  indolent  to  betray — but 
which,  in  spile  of  his  share  in  i\\Q  pilotage^ 
was  dashed  to  pieces ; — and  he  served  the 
Orleans  Dynasty  only  in  the  easy  routine 
and  luxury  of  the  London  embassy.  As  to 
his  pilotage^  we  must  admit  that  he  follow¬ 
ed  the  very  ancient  and  prudent  authority 
of  that  patriarch  of  pilots,  Palinurus — 

- superat  quoniam  Fortuna^  sequamur  ; 

Quoque  vocal  vertamus  iter  ! 

And  certainly  no  pilot  was  ever  more 
dexterous  at  managing  to  save  himself  by 
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his  own  little  craft,  when  all  the  great  ves¬ 
sels  in  which  he  successively  served  were 
utterly  wrecked.  The  noble  Editor  seems 
too  apt  to  fall  into  these  thoughtless  engoue~ 
mens.  We,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  M.  de 
Talleyrand  an  apostate  from  his  family,  his 
order,  his  party,  his  religion,  and,  in  short, 
from  every  thing  but  himself — one  whose 
corruption,  profligacy,  and  treachery  dis¬ 
graced  high  birth,  exalted  station,  and 
great  talents — who  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  an  age  of  wonders,  without  attaching  his 
name  to  any  thing  great,  glorious,  or  good 
— and  whose  fame  is  already  reduced  to  our 
recollections  of  ‘  X,  Y,  and  the  Lady,*  and 
of  some  dozen  bons-mots — the  cold  keen 
product  of  a  subtile  intellect,  an  insouciant 
temper,  and  a  callous  and  misanthropical 
heart. 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  the  Portu¬ 
guese  minister  in  Paris  signed,  contrary  to 
his  express  instructions,  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Republic — quite  inconsistent  with 
the  engagements  of  Portugal  with  England ; 
but  it  had  not,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  the  effect 
of  giving  Maret  any  advantages  over  Lord 
Malmesbury,  or  indeed  in  any  way  affect¬ 
ing  the  Lisle  negotiations ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  untrue  than  his  assertion,  that 
at  this  period  all  matters  had  been  brought 
to  a  clear  understanding  and  arrangement. 

‘  England,’  says  Thiers,  ‘  would  not  give 
up  Trinidad  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  to  keep 
the  Cape  under  an  express  condition  that 
France  should  never  obtain  it.  Ceylon 
was  to  be  ceded  to  England,  but  under  the 
guise  of  an  alternative  possession — a  Dutch 
garrison  alternating  with  an  English  one  ; 
with  an  understanding  that  the  alternation 
was  only  to  be  a  fiction.  The  12,000,000 
of  francs  for  the  Toulon  ships  was  accept¬ 
ed  by  France,  and  it  was  agreed  the  title 
of  King  of  France,  without  being  formally 
abdicated,  should  be  disused.’  On  these 
points,  says  M.  Thiers,  Maret  and  Malmes¬ 
bury  had  agreed,  when  the  18th  Fructidor 
came  to  overset  all.  Now  we  know,  from 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  notes  and  confidential 
letters,  that  not  one  of  all  these  points  was 
settled — nay,  that  he  could  not  get  the 
French  negotiators  to  approach  any  of  the 
minor  subjects  en  attendant  the  discussion 
of  the  Dutch  questions  : — perhaps  Maret 
may  have  had  instructions  to  agree  to  these 
terms,  but  if  he  had  he  certainly  never  pro¬ 
duced  them,  and  the  whole  of  M.  Thiers’ 
statement  is,  therefore,  erroneous,  and  in¬ 
troduced  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can 
see  but  to  glorify  Maret.  It  is  perfectly 
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clear  that  the  French  mission  had  no  other  |  being  sent  to  Lisle.  I  said  I  trusted  he  [Pitt] 
orders  or  purpose  than  to  waste  time.  The  |  been  very  explicit  both  as  to  the  ternis  and 

Directory,  in  the  personal  and  mortal  strug-  ]  price  ;  that  no  cure  im  pay  should  be  stip- 

1  •  I  •  u  .u  ..  _ _  1  ...-.ru  ulateil — not  a  penny  to  be  given  till  alter  the 

gleinwhic  ey  uer  no  So  M  ratifications,  and  every  article  valued  and  paid 
the  Councils,  paid  evidently  little  attention  io^  ad  valor  evi ;  that!  should  never  return  to 
to  the  details  of  the  negotiation,  and  were  Lisle  for  any  other  purpose  but  to  sign  a 
only  endeavoring  to  tide  over  all  such  in-  Treaty  ;  and  that  before  I  left  England  we 
ferior  matters,  till,  at  last,  on  the  18th  should  see  an  arrtte  of  tbe  Directory,  fixing 
Fructidor,  the  explosion  took  place  which  »he  terms  and  instructions  given  by  iliem  to 
confirmed  the  power  of  Barras  and  the  Ul-  Bonniti-  jn  consequence.  This 

tra-republicans  and  scattered  all  the  agreed  with 

,  r  »  me  mat  nothing  short  ol  it  was  worth  attend- 

derts^  except  ya/Zeyronw,  into  exile.  1  he  ^  ^  ^  Pitt  sanguine,  rt/orc  sanoruine 

French  mission  at  Lisle  was  immediately  than  I  am.  I  see  doubts  and  dangers  fn  all 
recalled — and  replaced  by  Treilhard  and  this  secrefintelligence.  I  admit  the  f/mre  of 
Bonnier — who  were  ordered  to  insist  on  *  getting  the  money,  but  I  question  the  power 
having  Lord  Malmesbury’s  pleins  pouvoirs  ( delivering  the  thing  purchased,  liarras 

to  concede  any  and  all  our  conquests,  onem  the  secret  ;  he  and 

,  1.  1  i*  r  i.  '  his  expect  to  persuade  Rewbe  ,  and  to  r>re- 

duced  tothem;  and  on  his  refusal  to  com- i„j,  ,> 

ply  with  so  strange  a  demand,  he  was  in-  j  TVj^jtce  my  apprehensions  ;  and  it  clearly  ap- 
solently  dismissed,  with  the  insulting  ad- j  pears  that  the  two  informants  act  separately, 
dition  that,  as  he  had  no  instructions,  he  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Huskisson  is  in  the 


dition  that,  as  he  had  no  instructions,  he 
had  better  himself  go  and  look  for  them. 


whole  secret ;  but  it  is  enjoined  that  he  is  not 
to  say  so  to  Pitt,  or  Pitt  to  him.  I  dislike  Hus- 


We  hope  and  believe  that  this  imputation 
against  Mr.  Huskisson  was  merelv  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  hasty  impression  against  a 
man  whom  he  confesses  that  he  did  not 
like,  and  of  tvhose  proceedings  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  he  admits  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  aware, 

I  which  seems  to  us  a  sufficient  voucher  that 
the  proceedings  were  disinterested  and  hon- 


‘  11  [Lord  M.]  aura  a  declarer  ses  pleins  pou-  liiggon,  both  as  to  his  principles 'and  the  turn 
voirs  suffisants|that  is  lo  say,  sufficient  for  the  of  his  understanding  ;  he  wants  to  make  mon¬ 
unconditional  restitution  of  all  the  king’s  con-  ey  by  this  peace,  and  dares  not  apply  to  me  to 
quests],  et  a  les  exhiber  d’abord  ;  et  en  cas  act  with  him  ;  the  whole  secret  was  known  in 
qu’il  ne  les  a  pas,  d’aller  en  Angleterre  dans  the  city  the  day  it  was  told  Pitt,  and  acted  on 
les  vingt-quatre  heures  les  chercher  lui  m^me.’  by  the  stock-jobbers  ;  stock-jobbing  is  at  the 
— vol.  iii.  p.  581.  bottom  of  the  uhole^l  fear.’ — vol.  iii.  pp. 

582-4. 

Thus,  if  his  embassy  did  not  begin  with 

‘  a  practical  epigram  j  it  ended  with  one;  i  j  i  i-  i  i  -  • 

and  it  was  aurelt  too  strong  a  proof  of  Mr.  'Y® '‘°P«  ‘^at  this  imputation 

Pitt’s  obstinate  desire  for  peace  that,  even  was  merely  Lord 

after  this  atfront,  both  he  and  Lord  Mai-  ^I^lmesbury  s  hasty  impression  against  a 

mesbury  still  thought  that  the  negotiation  "■»"  whom  he  confesses  that  he  did  not 

should  be  continued,  and  Lord  Malmes-  I'ke,  and  of  Whose  proceedmgs  in  this  mat- 

bury  on  his  arrival  in  London  found  there  .P‘«  was  aware, 

two  emissaries-one  from  Talleyrand,  and  '['"<=»'  «>  »  efficient  voucher  .hat 

the  other  from  Barras-both  offering  ‘  any  the  proceedings  were  disinterested  and  hon- 

terms  we  choose  for  money.’  Barras’s  »"hle  1  but  the  rest  of  the  story  certainly 

present  terms  are  not  given,  but  we  have  agrees  with  the  known  characters  of  T  alley- 

Uen  that  they  were  lately  stated  at  .500,000f.  >  and  while  we  regret  that 

Talleyrand’s,  as  produced  by  one  O’Drusse,  ^'Ir.  Pitt  should  have  for  a  moment  listened 

who  is-we  know  not  whether  jocularly-  propositions,  even  for  the  great  and 

designated  as  the  G.o«rf  Vicaire  of  the  Christian  object  of  ending  the  war,  we 

Bishop  of  Aulun,  were  more  moderate-  he  gave  in  to  it  with- 

onh  O00;^l(t0f.,  for  consenting  to  leave  ns  out  some  strong  reason  to  believe  in  the 

one  of  the  Dutch  settlements-probably  authenticity  of  the  offers.  On  this  point  of 

n  I  T*  t.  WL  rtn'iti  nn/1  cLrimo  ^"6  charactcr  and  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  con- 

Ceylon  (in.  5>«0).  It  s  v  ith  pa  n  and  shame  V  ’ 

that  we  copy  the  following  extract  .-  _ 

‘  Friday^  Sept.  22,  1797.— At  hia  request,  at 

half-past  eleven  with  Pitt;  the  Note  altered  ‘  Mr.  Pitt  has  always  been  held  up  to  the 
as  we  wished.  He  said  / tffw  <jr7<i7e  rig/i^  as  to  present  generation  as  fond  of  war  :  but  the 
judging  it  was  right  to  continue  the  negotia-  Harris  Papers  could  furnish  the  most  continued 
tion  ;  his  informant  [Barras’s  emissary]  said  and  certain  evidence  of  the  contrary,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  lo  the  plan'of  the  Directory  ;  he  often  sufl’ered  all  the  agony  of  a  pious  man 
he  1  Pitt]  had  informed  him  of  our  intentions  ;  who  is  forced  to  fight  a  duel.  Tbe  cold  and 

he  [the  informant]  was  actually  gone  lo  Paris  haughty  temper  of  Lord  Grenville  was  less 

to  prepare  the  way  for  proper  instructions  |  sensitive  ;  our  overtures  were  to  him  synony- 
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nioiis  with  ilegradation,  and  he  could  not  now 
brook  the  delays  of  the  Directory. 

‘  Lord  Malmesbury  entirely  agreed  with 
Pitt,  and  at  this  time  saw  a  fair  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  an  lionorable  peace.’ — vol.  iii.  p.  51G. 

It  is  the  mischief  of  these  unilateral, 
truncated  revelations,  that  they  lead  to  con¬ 
clusions  often  the  very  reverse  of  that 
which,  if  we  had  both  sides  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  story,  we  should  probably  arrive  at. 
For  instance,  would  it  not  seem  from  the 
passages — a  batons  rompus — which  we  have 
quoted,  that  Mr.  Iluskisson  was  a  knave 
and  Mr.  Pitt  a  dupe  ?  There  is  nearly  the 
same  evidence  for  both,  and  we  as  little 
believe  the  former  as  the  latter,  and  yet  we 
do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  now  made 
to  Lord  Malmesbury’s  broken  hints  than  a 
general  appeal  to  the  characters  of  those 
two  statesmen. 

VV'ith  this  mission  ended  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  diplomatic  life — which  exhibits  the 
extraordinary  paradox  of  a  long  series  of 
failures — unbroken  by  any  one  happy  re¬ 
sult — which,  nevertheless,  procured  for  the 
always  defeated  yet  always  fortunate  agent 
the  highest  reputation  and  the  most  splendid 
rewards.  We  offered  in  our  former  article 
some  considerations  which  might  account 
for  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  ;  the 
details  of  the  missions  comprised  in  the 
third  volume  confirm  those  opinions.  Great 
diplomatic  results*  seldom  depend  on  the 
abilities  of  the  agents,  but  on  the  interests 
and  pow'er  of  the  principals.  Lord  Mal¬ 
mesbury  failed  through  no  fault  of  his  :  in 
the  negotiations  with  Prussia  and  France 
we  do  not  believe  any  man  could  have  done 
better — in  the  strange  circumstances  into 
which  he  was  thrown  at  Brunswick  we  can¬ 
not  name  any  man  who  we  think  could 
have  done  so  well. 

Lord  Malmesbury  now^  retired  from  pub¬ 
lic  business,  but  we  can  hardly  say  from 
public  affairs  ;  for  although,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Canning  in  March,  1801,  as  an  excuse  for 
his  not  thinking,  in  that  season  of  ministe¬ 
rial  changes,  of  any  official  employment, 
‘  he  w'as  tied  to  his  chair,  and  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  move  ten  yards  from  it  ’  (vol.  iv. 
p.  35),  still,  as  a  peer,  he  had  a  responsible 
and  indefeasible  station  in  political  life, 
and  was,  moreover,  from  temper  and  habit, 
led  to  enliven  his  dignified  leisure  by  a 
strong  curiosity  and  occasionally  a  busy- 
share  in  the  party  struggles  of  the  day. 
II  is  residence  was  on  the  edge  of  W'hat  Dr. 
Johnson  called  the  great  tide  of  human  ex¬ 
istence — first  in  Spring  Garden,  in  a  fine 


house  where  in  later  days  we  remember 
Lord  Dover  and  the  present  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  and  afterwards  in  old  Richmond 
House,  w'here  Ilichmond-terrace  has  been 
since  built,  and  he  possessed  for  some  years 
the  beautiful  villa  of  Park  Place,  near  Hen¬ 
ley.  In  tow  n  he  kept  an  excellent  and  hos¬ 
pitable  table  ;  and  as  age  confined  him 
more  and  more  to  home,  lie  was  happy  to 
receive  the  many  morning  visits  that — thus 
living  in  the  gangway  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament — his  numerous  acquaintance 
were  alw-ays  ready  to  pay  to  one  whose  live¬ 
ly  curiosity,  extensive  information,  polished 
manners,  and  varied  conversation  amply 
rewarded  their  attentions.  He  had  all  his 
life  been  fond  of  the  company  of  young 
people.  He  had  early  formed  a  close  in¬ 
timacy  with  Mr.  Canning — whose  friend¬ 
ship  for  Lord  Malmesbury  was,  says  the 
Editor,  like  that  of  an  afl’ectionate  son, — 
and  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  surrounded 
himself  with  Mr.  Canning’s  personal  friends, 
and  to  the  last  he  continued  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  men  who 
began  to  distinguish  themselves  in  public 
life.  These  circumstances  and  connexions, 

I  w  ith  his  old  diplomatic  taste  for  gossip  and 
I  those  little  political  mana3uvres  commonly 
called  intrigue,  kept  him  aufait  of  all  that 
was  going  on — or  at  least  all  that  was  said 
to  be  going  on — for  there  is  a  vast  ditference 
between  the  reality  of  such  affairs  and  the 
rumors  of  even  the  best  informed  circles. 
The  fourth  volume  of  this  work  is  wholly 
occupied  with  a  diary  kept  by  Lord  Mal¬ 
mesbury,  with  great  assiduity,  of  all  he 
heard  and  saw  of  public  affairs — (interspers¬ 
ed  with  some  interesting  correspondence, 
especially  with  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke 
of  York),  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation  in  the 
first  days  of  1801,  down  to  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  in  1808. 

No  extracts  that  our  space  would  allow 
us  to  make  could  afford  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  great  mass  of  mingled  gossip  and 
history.  Lord  Malmesbury’s  pen  [had  no 
touch  of  pleasantry,  nor  even  of  vivacity, 
and  it  would  therefore  not  be  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  amusing  specimens  of  what  is  yet  a 
very  amusing  whole.  To  us,  and  to  the  many 
still  living  who,  like  us,  happen  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  events — who  have 
seen  all  and  know  most  of  the  dramatis 
personce — nothing  can  be  more  attractive  ; 
we  seem  to  be  living  our  youth  over  again. 
We  may  fancy  ourselves  walking  down 
rather  early  to  the  House,  and  turning  in  at 
Richmond  Gardens  to  while  away  the  spare 
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half-hour  with  the  old  Lion — as  ‘from  his 
brilliant  eyes  and  profusion  of  white  hair’ 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
called  by  his  younger  associates ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  will  have  the  same  success 
with  more  distant  and  more  disinterested 
readers.  And  even  with  us  and  our  con¬ 
temporaries  the  first  impression  is  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  taste  or  discretion 
of  the  publication,  as  regards  either  the 
noble  Diarist  himself  or  those  of  whom  he 
treats.  We  meet  in  every  page  harsh  men¬ 
tion  of  names  that  we  have  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  ;  and  we  know,  even  within  our  own 
narrow  circle,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
private  feeling  has  been  painfully  excited. 
But  upon  further  reflection  a  good  deal  of 
that  will  wear  oflf.  Many  of  the  harsh  things 
that  Lord  Malmesbury  says  under  a  momen¬ 
tary  influence,  he  soon  unsays,  and  of  many 
others  he  himself  supplies  the  means  of  re¬ 
futation  ;  and  one  thing  may  be  said  for 
him — that  though  he  evidently  had  strong 
biases,  he  never  seems  to  have  wilfully  mis¬ 
represented  any  one ;  and  it  turns  out — 
singularly  enough — that  the  person  whom 
of  all  others  he  seems  most  to  have  disliked 
— Lord  Grenville — makes  nearly  the  best 
figure  in  the  book  for  both  consistency  and 
sagacity,  while  his  most  intimate  and  ap¬ 
plauded  friend — the  late  Lord  Chichester — 
if  we  were  to  take  all  that  is  said  of  him  an 
pied  de  la  littre^  would  appear  irresolute, 
self-interested,  and  blameably  indiscreet. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  no  public 
man  ever  kept  an  honest  journal  of  his  daily 
opinions  on  events,  and  especially  on  persons, 
who  would  not,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  read 
over  many  of  his  entries  with  regret,  and 
sometimes  with  self-reproach,  for  his  own 
credulity  or  injustice.  Let  us  allow  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  and  his  victims  the  advantage 
of  these  indulgent  considerations,  lie  notes 
down  what  he  has  heard  and  believes,  often 
erroneously,  but  always,  we  believe,  honest¬ 
ly,  and  the  veracity  of  the  chronicler  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts.  Lord  Malmesbury  sat  at  the  receipt 
of  custom,  and  news  was  the  tribute  which 
his  friends  paid  him  ;  but  it  was  often  in  coin 
clipped  or  debased,  or  even  absolutely 
counterfeit. 

In  any  daily  record  of  passing  events  and 
fluctuating  opinions  there  must  be  frequent 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  and 
Lord  Malmesbury’s  ‘  Correspondence  and 
Diaries,’  taken  as  a  whole,  tell,  we  think, 
almost  as  much  against  himself  as  against 
any  one  he  names.  We  have  already  shown 
VoL.  V.— No.  11.  17 


how  little  they  maintain  his  diplomatic  repu¬ 
tation,  and  they  no  better  vindicate  his  own 
private  consistency.  On  the  King’s  illness 
in  1801,  Lord  Malmesbury  collected  every 
rumor  of  the  undutiful  and  unfeeling  be¬ 
havior  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  towards  his 
alHicted  father,  quite  forgetful  that,  after 
having  obtained  from  the  same  King  the 
greatest  personal  favor  a  subject  can  receive, 
he  himself  had  under  similar  circumstances 
in  1788  abetted  the  same  Prince  of  Wales 
in  conduct  much  more  undutiful  and  un¬ 
feeling  than  that  with  which  he  now  re¬ 
proached  him.  What  is  the  key  to  this? — 
Lord  Malmesbury  had  reconciled  himself 
to  the  King,  had  been  honorably  employed, 
created  Viscount  and  Earl,  and,  having  en¬ 
rolled  himself  as  one  of  the  King's  friends, 
had  naturally  fallen  out  with  the  Prince. 
But  when  we  turn  over  a  few  pages.  Lord 
Malmesbury’s  candor  affords  us  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  imputations 
against  the  Prince  : — 

I  ‘  March  G,  1801. — Prince  of  Wales  yesterday 
I  evening  and  this  morning  with  the  King ;  his 
behavior  there  right  and  proper.  How  un¬ 
fortunate  that  it  is  not  sincere  ;  or  rather  that  he 
has  so  eft’eminate  a  mind  as  to  counteract  all 
his  own  good  qualities,  by  having  no  control 
over  his  weaknesses !’ — vol.  iv.  p.  33. 

Here  we  see  proper  conduct  admitted, 
with  an  ingenious  surmise  that  it  would  not 
be  lasting;  but  then  by  and  bye  we  find  the 
following  anecdote  recorded  : — 

'■March  24. — Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Lansdowrne, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  Fox  have  coalesced.  It 
is  said  they  informed  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
through  Lord  Moira,  of  this  step,  tendered  him 
an  oiler  of  their  services,  and  that  they  should 
hold  their  conlerences  at  Carlton  House.  The 
Prince,  it  is  said,  replied,  that  he  was  under 
too  much  anxiety  for  the  King’s  health  to  think 
of  politics ;  that  he  thanked  them  for  their 
communication,  but  not  only  declined  their  pro¬ 
posal,  but  observed  that,  out  of  respect  to  the 
King,  he  considered  it  as  his  duty  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Addington  with  it,  and  this  he  immediately 
did.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  51. 

and  henceforu’ard  we  hear  little  or  no  more 
on  the  subject  of  the  Prince’s  undutiful  be- 
havior  ;  and  indeed  there  are  some  strong 
statements  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency. 

Again  ;  we  have  fresh  in  our  recollections 
Mr.  Pitt’s  efforts,  his  perhaps  too  anxious 
eflforts,  for  peace ;  and  we  are  told  that  in 
1800  he  was  about  to  make  another  attempt, 
and  would  have  named  Lord  Malmesbury, 
for  it  (iv.  28) ;  and  yet  we  find  Lord  MaJ- 
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mesbury,  so  early  as  the  4th  of  Marcli,  1801 , 
saying  in  derogation  of  Mr.  Addington,  then 
about  to  replace  Mr.  Pitt, — 

^  March  4. — Addington’s  nu’tid  is  full  of  peace 
— no  great  proof  of  strength  of  character,  wis¬ 
dom,  or  staiesman-Iikc  knowledge,  in  such 
times  as  these.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  2S. 

Thus  Pitt  is  applauded  and  Addington 
sneered  at  for  the  same  identical  policy. 

Again,  he  says  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  resignation, — 

‘  Feb.  7. — It  looks  at  times  to  me  as  if  Pitt 
was  playing  a  very  selfish,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  atfuirs,  a  very  criminal  part;  that  he 
goes  out  to  show  his  own  strength,  and  under 
the  certain  expectation  of  being  soon  called  j 
upon  again  to  gov'ern  the  country,  with  uncon¬ 
trolled  power.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

and  when  the  King’s  illness,  consequent  on 
the  anxiety  this  resignation  caused  him,  be¬ 
came  alarming,  the  Diarist  expresses  his 
loyal  indignation  in  terms  which  clearly  al¬ 
luded  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  one  of  those — 

Feb.  22. — ‘who  acted  in  order  to  gratify 
their  private  resentments,  or  promote  their  am¬ 
bitious  views;  and  these  men,  let  them  be  who 
who  they  will,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
comummate political  villains  that  ever  existed. 
They  ought  to  be  held  in  execration  by  the 
country,  and  their  names  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  with  infamy  ;  for  they  will  have  been  the 
first  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  intellects 
or  life  of  a  Sovereign,  to  whose  kingly  virtues, 
and  to  whose  manly  and  uniform  steady  exer¬ 
tion  of  them  during  a  reign  of  forty  years,  this 
country,  and  every  subject  in  it,  owes  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  its  liberties  and  every  thing  that 
is  valuable  to  him.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  15. 

And  again,  when  the  King  grew  better, — 

‘  March  7. — The  King,  in  directing  Willis  to 
speak  or  write  to  Pitt,  said,  “Tell  him  I  am 
now  quite  well,  uuite  recovered  from  my  ill-  j 
ness  ;  but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who 
is  the  cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all  ?”  j 
This,  on  being  repeated,  alfected  Pitt  so  deeply  1 
that  it  immediately  produced  the  letter  (the 
most  dutiful.,  humble,  and  contrite)  mentioned 
above,  and  brought  from  him  the  declaration 
of  his  readiness  to  give  way  on  the  Catholic 
Gluestion.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

And  finally, — 

^  March  9. — The  whole  is  a  very  sad  story — 
the  work  of  mean  and  bad  passions  ;  a  trial  of 
strength  which  a  great  subject  presumes  to  in¬ 
stitute  with  his  King,  and  a  King  to  whom  he 
owes  all  his  greatness.  It  began  in  this,  con¬ 
tinues  in  this,  and  will  end  in  it,  and  ruin  follow 
to  the  common  weal. — vol.  iv.  p.  40. 

and  after  all  this,  we  find  him  within  a  few 
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weeks  suggesting  and  carrying  on  an  in¬ 
trigue  to  force  this  *  political  villain*  back 
into  office  ;  and  within  three  months  we 
find  the  following  entry  : — 

i  ^  June  S. — I  was  with  Pitt  at  his  breakfast. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  much  satisfaction  in  as¬ 
suring  him  that  I  should  follow  his  line  in  poli¬ 
tics  ;  that  I  understood  his  motives,  and  re¬ 
spected  them  in  acting  as  he  had  done.’ — vol. 
iv.  p.  263. 

Again  ;  there  is  no  one,  we  think,  whom 
Lord  Malmesbury  mentions  with  more  as¬ 
perity  than  the  late  Lord  Auckland,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  bis  supposed  share  in  disturbing 
i  the  King’s  mind  in  1801,  by  alarming  him 
against  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the 
Catholic  question.  Yet  we  shall  find  Lord 
Malmesbury  himself  pursuing  the  same  line 
(and  without  so  strong  a  duty),  and  insti¬ 
gating  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  take  similar 
measures  for  encouraging  the  King  to  resist 
the  Catholic  concessions  proposed  by  the 
Talents. 

We  could  produce  many  more  instances 
of  the  same  kind  of  contradictions;  but 
these  will  suffice,  our  object  being  not  to 
complain  of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  injustice 
or  inconsistency,  but  to  expose  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  sy.«tem  of  journalizings  in 
which — though  the  rumours  of  one  day  are 
effaced  by  those  of  the  next,  yet  the  fiilse 
report  and  the  true  one — the  passing  im¬ 
pression  and  the  permanent  conviction — 
are  equally  recorded,  and  when  they  happen, 
by  breach  of  faith  or  mistaken  zeal,  to  be 
published  promiscuously,  become  offensive 
to  private  feelings  and  delusive  to  public 
opinion.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we 
repeat  that  no  great  harm  is  done  ;  for  to 
those  who  attentively  read  the  whole  Diary, 
very  little  of  that  which  seems  to  bear  hard¬ 
est  upon  individuals  will  be  found  of  any 
real  weight  or  authority. 

The  Diary  opens  with  the  change  of 
ministry  in  1801,  and  with  his  Majesty’s 
illness,  which  Lord  Malmesbury  states  very 
truly,  was  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the 
Royal  mind  in  being  forced  to  part  from  Mr. 
Pitt — with  whom  he  never  before  had  had  a 
difference  (iv.  p.  7) — in  such  a  crisis  of  the 
world,  and  on  a  point  which  his  Majesty  felt 
not  merely  as  invalidating  the  constitutional 
right  by  which  he  held  his  crown — but  as 
irreconcilable  Ij  with  what  he  held  dearer 
than  his  crown — his  religion  and  his  con¬ 
science. 

Lord  Malmesbury  states  that  the  origin 
of  the  King’s  illness  was 
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‘  A  rold  caught  by  his  remaining  so  long  in  ! 
church  in  very  bad  snowy  weather  on  the  day 
appointed  for  a  general  last,  13lh  February; 
and  the  physicians  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that 
although  his  Majesty  certainly  had  a  bad  cold, 
and  would,  under  all  circumstances,  have  been 
ill,  yet  that  the  hurry  and  vexation  of  all  that  j 
has  passed  was  the  cause  of  his  mental  ill¬ 
ness  ;  which,  if  it  had  shown  itself  at  all,  would  I 
certainly  not  have  declared  itself  so  violently, 
or  been  of  a  nature  to  cause  any  alarm,  had 
not  these  events  taken  place.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  19. 

The  following  anecdote,  however,  which 
we  received  very  soon  after  the  event  from 
a  person  who  was  present,  proves  that  the 
mental  excitement  preceded  the  cold  caught 
on  the  1 3th  February.  The  King  was  al¬ 
ways  in  the  habit  of  repeating  the  responses 
in  the  church  service  very  audibly  ;  but  on  | 
this  day,  when  he  came  to  the  follow'ing  j 
response  of  the  Venite.^  he  leaned  over  the 
front  of  his  seat,  and  with  an  air  of  address¬ 
ing  the  congregation,  he  repeated  in  a  loud, 
emphatic,  and  angry  tone — ‘  Forty  years 
long  was  I  grieved  loith  this  generation,  and 
said,  it  is  apeople  that  do  err  in  their  hearts, 
for  they  have  not  known  my  ways.'  ‘  It 
was  impossible,’  said  our  informant,  ‘  not 
to  see  that  all  the  perplexities  and  troubles  of 
his  forty  years'  reign  were,  by  the  new  dif¬ 
ficulties  pressed  upon  him  by  one  whom  he 
so  much  regarded  as  Mr.  Pitt,  revived  at 
the  moment  on  his  excited  and  morbid 
memory.’  Lord  Malmesbury  tells  us  that 
as  early  as  the  Gth  or  7th  of  February 

‘  The  Kinar  at  Windsor  read  hi.s  Coronation 
Oath  to  his  family — asked  them  whether  they 
understood  it — and  added,  “  If  I  violate  it,  I  am 
no  longer  legal  Sovereign  of  the  country,  but 
it  fulls  to  the  house  of  Savoy.”  ’ 

And  in  the  entry  for  the  2Gth  of  Februa¬ 
ry  we  read — 

“  The  King  on  Monday,  after  having  re¬ 
mained  many  hours  without  speaking,  at  last 
towards  the  evening  came  to  himself,  and  saiil, 

“  I  am  better  now,  hut  I  will  remain  true  to  the 
Church."  ’ — vol.  iv.  p.  19. 

Lord  Malmesbury  is  all  along  very  indig¬ 
nant  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  not  having  prepar¬ 
ed  the  King’s  mind  for  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  as  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Union,  and  lays  all  the  blame  on  the 
suddenness  oi’  ihe  announcement.  We  have 
no  proof  that  Mr.  Pitt  may  not  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  with  the  King,  and  we 
have  a  strong  conviction  that  no  degree  of 
preparation  or  persuasion  would  have  in¬ 
duced  His  Majesty  to  view  with  less  than 


utter  horror  any  measure  involving  (as  he 
considered  it)  the  violation  of  his  coronation 
oath.  It  has  been  a  general  opinion — and 
Lord  Malmesbury  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
believed — that  Mr.  Pitt  seized  this  occasion 
o(  resigning,  with  the  object  of  allowing  Mr. 
Addington  the  mortification  and  odium  of 
making  a  peace.  Lord  .Malmesbury  shows 
clearly  that  Mr.  Pitt  never  evaded  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  himself,  and  that  he  even  took  a 
supererogative  responsibility  in  advising  Mr. 
Addington  in  his  negotiations;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  w  hich  we  are  enabled  to  assert 
from  Mr.  Addington’s  own  report  of  his 
conferences  w’ith  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt— lu'z. 
that  when  Mr.  Pitt  went  last  into  the  closet 
to  press  the  Catholic  Question  on  His  Ma¬ 
jesty,  he  had  still  hopes  of  being  able  to 
prevail ;  the  more  so,  as  the  King  pressed 
him  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and  afiec- 
i  tion  not  to  desert  him  ;  but  that  when,  af¬ 
ter  a  long  and  warm  conversation,  Mr.  Pitt 
declared  peremptorily  that  he  could  not 
yield  the  point — the  King  suddenly  changed 
his  manner,  and  dismissed  him! — and  when 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  surprise,  attempted  some 
rejoinder,  the  King  in  civil  but  very  decid- 
I  ed  term  declined  any  further  discussion. 

During  all  the  preliminary  arrangements 
for  the  new  administration  nothing  couhl 
be  more  composed,  more  clear,  more  ration¬ 
al,  than  His  Majesty’s  conduct — but  the  ef- 
'  fort  overpowered  him,  and  the  scenes  which 
!  we  have  just  quoted  with  his  family  ar^d  in  the 
i  chapel  show  the  progress  ofthe  excitement, 
i  We  cannot  follow  all  the  daily  vicissitudes  of 
his  Majesty’s  illness ;  but  our  readers  will 
see  with  great  interest  the  follow  ing  account 
of  Lord  Malmesbury’s  first  interview  with 
the  King  after  his  recovery: — 

‘29  Oct.,  ISOl. — I  went  to  Windsor  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  King  cand  Queen  copies  ofthe  new 
edition  of  my  father’s  works.  I  saw  them  both 
alone  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth.  ...  I 
w'as  with  the  King  alone  near  two  hours.  I 
had  not  seen  Ilis^laj^*sty  since  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1800,  ot’course  not  since  his  last  illness  ; 

.  .  .  but  he  (lid  not  look  thinner,  nor  were 

there  any  marks  of  sickness  or  decline  in  his 
countenance  or  manner ;  these  last  were  much 
as  u.»ual ;  somewhat  less  hurried,  and  more 
conversable,  that  i.s  to  say,  allowing  the  per- 
^^on  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  more  time 
j  O'  answer  and  talk,  than  he  used  to  do  when 
1  discussing  on  common  subjects,  on  public  and 
grave  ones.  1  at  all  times  for  thirty  years 
have  found  him  very  attentive,  and  full  as  ready 
to  hear  as  to  give  an  opinion,  though  perhaps 
notahvays  disposed  to  adopt  it  and  forsake  his 
own.  He  w’as  gracious  even  to  kindness,  and 
spoke  of  my  father  in  a  w*ay  which  quite  affect- 
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ed  me.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction  at 
seeing  me  less  ill  than  he  expected  ;  asked  how 
I  continued  to  keep  well ;  tind  on  my  saying, 
amongst  other  reasons,  tliat  1  endeavored  to 
keep  my  mind  quiet,  and  dismiss  all  unpleasant 
subjects  from  intruding  themselves  on  it,  the 
KinL^said,  “’Tis  a  very  wise  maxim,  and  one 
I  am  determined  to  follow  ;  but  how,  at  this 
moment,  can  you  avoid  it?'’  And  without 
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A  grecit  part  of  the  Diary  is  taken  up  with 
the  details  of  a  ridiculous  intrigue  concoct¬ 
ed,  as  it  seems,  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  winter  of  18C2-G, 
for  forcing  Mr.  Addington  to  make  way  for 
Mr.  Pitt’s  restoration  to  power.  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  as  was  natural  to  a  young  man  of  his 
ively  genius,  aspiring  hopes,  and  personal 


wailing  he  went  on  by  saying,  Do  you  know  |  attachment  to  Mr.  Pitt,  had  from  the  first 
what  1  call  the  Peace  [ot  Aiuiens]  ?  an  1  regretted  the  late  resignations,  and  greatly 
perimental  peace,  lor  it  is  noihing  else.  I  am  }  i.e.  L.nr.n.l 


sure 
so 


■cyoH  think  60,andpcrhai,sdonolgiveiti'‘"<l"'  “''>‘"g  brilliant  qualities  of 

gent/e  a  name ;  but  it  was  unavoidable.  I  the  successors,  he  had,  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt  s 

wishes~and  indeed  at  some  risk,  as  it  seems, 
of  impairing  their  political  and  even  their 
private  friendship — endeavored  to  discredit 
the  ministry  by  censure  and  ridicule  in  the 


was  abandoned  by  every  body,  allies  and  all. 
I  have  done,  1  conscientiously  believe,  for  the 
besi,  because  1  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  but 
had  I  found  more  opinions  like  mine,  better 
might  have  been  done.” 

*1  thought  the  subject  might  agitate  the 
King,  and  therefore  tried  to  lead  him  from  it ; 
he  perceived  my  drift,  and  said,“  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  you  and  I  have  lived  on  the  active  thea¬ 
tre  of  this  world  these  thirty  years;  if  we  are 


press,  and  by  occasional  sarcasms  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  These  missiles  not  producing  the 
desired  effect,  he,  in  concert  witli  Lord 
Malmesbury,  formed  a  plan  which,  without 
compromising  Mr.  Pitt,  who  (as  they  all 


not  become  wise  enough  to  consider  every  !  knew)  would  listen  to  no  such  expedients, 
event  which  happens,  quietly  and  with  acqui- ' 
escence,  we  must  have  lived  very  negligently. 

What  would  the  good  man  who  wrote  these 
excellent  books  (pointing  to  the  copy  I  had  just 
presented  to  him  of  my'  father’s  works)  say,  if 
we  were  such  bad  philosophers,  having  had 


should  force  Mr.  Addington  to  be  tlie  in¬ 
strument  of  his  own  downfall. 

Asa  specimen  of  the  candid  inconsisten¬ 
cy  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  diary,  we  may 
quote  the  following  character  which  he 


such  means  of  becoming  good  ones?”  and  then  :  gives  of  Mr.  Canning  at  this  period  of  his 

His  Majesty  reverted  again  to  the  peace,  spoke  |  life; _ 

of  the  state  of  Europe,  of  France,  and  this  1 

country  ;  and  by  the  turn  of  conversation  it  hap- 1  ‘yow.  24,  1803. — Canning  has  been  forced, 
pened  that  the  King  and  mysell,  almost  in  the  j  like  a  thriving  plant  in  a  well-managed  hot- 
same  moment,  ageed  that  it  was  a  most  errone-  ]  house ;  he  has  prospered  loo  luxuriantly — has 
ous  and  dangerous  maxim  which  prevailed, that :  felt  no  check  or  frost.  .Too  early  in  life,  he 


Jacobinism  was  at  an  end  or  even  diminished 
that  it  was  only  quieter  because  it  had  carried 
one  point,  but  we  should  soon  see  it  blaze  out 
again,  when  it  had  another  in  view  ;  and  from 
that  the  King  passed  to  the  court  of  llerlin, 
which  he  spoke  of  with  great  displeasure,  even 
acrimony  :  “This  is  the  young  man,”  said  he, 
‘•ofwliom  the  great  Frederick  said — ‘  on  ne  lui 
arrachera  jamais  la  couronne,’  and  we  shall 
live,  possibly,  to  see  him  without  even  his  Elec¬ 
toral  dominions.”  ’ — vol.  iv.  pp.  02,  63. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the 


has  had  many,  and  too  easy',  advantages. 
This,  added  to  very  acute  parts,  makes  him 
impatient  of  control.  Astonished  to  find  obsta¬ 
cles  and  difficulties  in  his  w  ay ;  angry  with 
I  those  w  ho  conceive  less  quickly  and  eagerly 
j  than  himself,  or  who  will  not  keep  pace  with 
I  him  in  his  rapid  plans  and  view's  ;  and  indulg- 
!  ing  an  innate  principle  of  vanity'^,  he  under¬ 
rates  others,  and  appears  arrogant  and  con¬ 
temptuous,  although  really  not  so.  This  checks 
j  the  right  and  gradual  grow’th  of  his  abilities; 
lessens  their  etlects,  and  vitiates  the  very  many 
j  excellent,  honorable,  and  amiable  qualities  he 
The  world,  who  judge  him  from 
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old  Philosopher  of  bulls  , nry  himsel  could  ;  J,,, 
not  have  made  more  judicious,  nor  his  ac- 


complished  son  more  appropriate  and  states¬ 
manlike  observations  than  these  of  King 
George  HI.,  of  whom  we  repeat  with  in¬ 
creased  confidence  since  Mr.  'Fwiss’s  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  notes  to  Lord  Eldon  what  we 
said  on  a  prior  occasion,  that  ‘  if  ever,  and 
to  whatever  extent,  his  daily  correspondence 
w'ilh  his  several  ministers  on  tlie  various 
business  of  the  State  be  published,  the 
world  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  able 
duly  to  appreciate  his  virtues  and  his  tal¬ 
ents.” — Q.  llev.,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  282. 


cess  accounts  for  his  manners.  Rapid  pros¬ 
perity  never  creates  popularity,  and  it  requires 
a  most  careful  and  conciliating  conduct  to  make 
the  tw'o  compatible.’ — pp.  169, 170. 

We  quote  this — not  as  a  just,  and  still 
less  as  a  favorable  character  of  an  early 
friend,  for  whose  public  and  private  quali¬ 
ties  we  preserve  and  cherish  the  highest 
admiration  and  the  most  affectionate  regard; 
but — for  the  sake  of  observing  that  it  was 
w'ith  this  spoiled  child,  as  he  thought  him, 
that  Lord  Malmesbury — at  the  age  of  near 
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threescore,  and  professing  to  have  retired 
from  public  life — chose  to  associate  himself 
in  an  intrigue,  as  absurd  in  all  its  parts  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  Its  details  would  be 
tedious  ;  but  the  substance  was  this — 

‘  Nov.  1,  1802. — It  was  thought  right  to  draw 
up  a  paper  to  be  siirned,  if  approved,  by  per¬ 
sons  of  eminence  in  different  public  avocations, 
in  each  House  ol‘  Parliament,  to  be  presented 
by  them  to  Mr.  Addington  ;  its  object,  as  will 
appear  from  the  paper  itself,  was  to  prevail  on 
him  to  remove  spontaneously,  and  prevent  the 
matter  being  brought  before  the  public’ — p. 
87.— 

and  *  when  signed  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  leading  and  independent  men  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  in  each  House,*  from  whom  it 
was  supposed  to  emanate,  it  was  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  simultaneously  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Addington,  and,  by  the  Duke  of  Ifork  j 
(whom  Lord  Malmesbury  had  already  initia¬ 
ted  into  the  design),  conveyed  to  the  King. 
So  far,  so  well.  We  can  fancy  our  young 
political  Hotspur  exclaiming,  ‘  Our  plot  is  a 
good  plot  as  ever  was  laid — our  friends  true 
and  constant ;  a  good  plot — good  friends  and 
full  of  expectation — an  excellent  plot,  very 
good  friends.  Why  my  Lord  of  lor/: com¬ 
mends  the  plot  and  the  general  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  r  Alas !  when  all  those  ‘  good  friends’ 
and  the  many  ‘  persons  of  eminence’  were 
to  be  assembled  to  sign  the  important  doc¬ 
ument,  it  was  found  that  there  were  no 
such  persons  in  rerum  naturd — not  one — 
and  that  the  whole  confederacy  consisted 
of  no  soul  but  the  original  cotcre  which 
had  imagined  it,  Mr.  Canning,  Lords 
Granville  Leveson  and  Morpeth,  and  our 
venerable  diplomatist; — but  genius  and 
art  united  are  never  without  a  resource — 
and  behold,  Mr.  Canning  writes  to  Lord 
Malmesbury — 

LVor.  loth. — If  a  fter  all,  neither  imposing 
signatures  nor  spokesmen  can  be  had,  the  last 
resort  is  to  send  the  paper  unsigned,  with  some¬ 
thing  like  the  enclosed  prascript.^  (!) 

‘proposed  prescript. 

^  It  is  thought  to  he  most  respectful  to  Mr. 
Addington  and  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  enclosed 
paper  should  he  transmitted  to  them  without 
the  signatures,  which  are  ready  to  be  affixed 
to  it.’ — p.  103. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  spirit  of  fun 
in  which  Mr.  Canning  penned  this  in¬ 
genious  prescript — the  very  title  of  which 
would  have  revealed  its  author  ; — but  when 
Lord  Malmesbury  lent  his  graver  and  more 


deliberate  countenance  to  the  device  of 
signifying  signatures  to  be  ready,  since 
none  were  to  he  had,  he  could  not  have  had 
in  his  thoughts  that  excellent  maxim,  which 
he  afterwards  so  forcibly  inculcated  on 
another  young  friend, — 

^  April  Wth. — It  is  scarce  necessary  to  say 
that  no  occasion,  no  provocation,  no  idea, 
however  tempting,  of  promoting  the  object  you 
have  in  view,  can  need,  ntuch  less  justify,  a 
falsehood.  Success  obtained  by  one,  is  a  preca¬ 
rious  and  b.aseless  success.  Detection  would 
ruin  not  only  your  own  reputation  forever,  but 
deeply  wound  the  honor  of  your  cause.’ — p. 
414. 

We  need  not  pursue  this  bubble  to  its 
bursting  and  vanishing  into  nothing;  but 
we  must  just  notice  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  to  persuade  Mr.  Pitt  not  to  attend 
the  House  of  Commons,  lest  his  presence 
should  seem  to  countenance  the  Ministry — 
and  the  ludicrous  gravity  with  which  Mr. 
Canning  deplores  the  failure  of  his  ‘  capital 
measure,'  which  was  a  device  to  prevent 
Pitt’s  keeping  an  engagement  to  dine  with 
Addington  at  Richmond  Park,  which  the 
infatuated  ex-minister,  contrary  to  the  most 
earnest  efforts  of  his  young  friend,  persisted 
in  doing.  All  this  is  very  amusing  as  we 
read  it,  but  it  is  humiliating  to  think  of; 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  others  of  the  Diary 
already  noticed,  we  think  that  the  person 
who  was  most  disliked  makes  really  the 
best  figure,  and  that  the  sober  good  sense 
and  good  faith  of  Mr.  Addington  contrast 
very  favorably  with  the  various  ingenious, 
but  not  very  ingenuous  devices,  that  w’ere 
employed  to  supplant  him.* 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  share  in  these  transac¬ 
tions,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that, 
though  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  and  Lord  Malmesbury  may  seem  to 
throw  some  doubts  over  the  candor  of  his 
conduct  towards  Mr.  Addington,  all  that 

*  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Lord 
Sidmouth’s  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  his  son-in- 
luw,  tlie  Dean  of  Norwich,  and  we  have  reason 
to  hope  that  tlie  Dean  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a  work  that  will  do  to  that  honest  minister  and 
excellent  man  more  justice  than  has  yet  been 
done  to  his  abilities  and  public  services.  I^ord 
Malmesbury  seems  to  have  been  much  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
pleasantries.  We  have,  however,  ourselves  seen 
evidence,  which  we  hope  may  exist  in  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  papers,  that  at  a  subsequent  period  Mr. 
Canning,  in  a  very  frank  and  generous  manner 
(as  was  his  nature),  expressed  his  regret  for  their 
former  differences 
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he  himself  was  responsible  for — his  own 
words  and  actions — are  not  liable  to  any  se¬ 
rious  reproach  : — to  none  at  all,  we  think,  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Addington  Admin¬ 
istration — for  the  evidence  of  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly 
and  zealously  sincere  in  his  endeavors  to  re¬ 
strain  the  hostility  of  his  younger  friends 
wlio  had  resigned  with  him,  as  well  as  to 
confirm  the  support  of  those  ()f  liis  former 
colleagues  who  had  taken  part  in  the  new 
Government; — so  much  so  that  when  Mr. 
Pitt  heard  accidentally  on  the  10th  March, 
1801,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  intended, 
on  his  own  part  and  that  of  his  other  col¬ 
leagues,  to  propose  to  Mr.  Addington  to 
recall  Mr.  Pitt — the  latter  waited  on  the 
Duke,  and  in  the  most  peremptory  manner 
prohibited  any  such  interference  with  Mr. 
Addington  (iv.  42) ;  and  when  on  the 
14th,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  views,  Mr. 
Canning  pressed  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  categorical 
answer  as  to  his  real  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Addington,  Mr.  Pitt — 

‘Without  hesitation,  and  in  the  most  un¬ 
qualified  manner,  replied,  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  behaved  with  more  confidence, 
more  openness,  more  sincerity. than  Addington 
had  done,  from  the  first  moment  to  this ;  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
himself,  added  to  his  long  friendship  for  him, 
had  raised  him  higher  than  ever  in  his  good 
opinion.’ — p.  46.  '  . 

And  amidst  not  a  few  subsequent  provoca¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
‘  young  friends,’  who  were  exceedingly  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  angry  at  his  reserve,  he  steadily 
adhered  to  his  engagements  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dington. 

As  time  lapsed,  and  circumstances 
changed,  so,  no  doubt,  did  in  a  certain 
degree  the  mutual  relations  of  the  late  and 
existing  ministers,  and  Mr.  Pitt  became 
naturally  more  and  more  reluctant  to  at¬ 
tend  in  parliament  the  discussion  of  new 
measures  which  he  had  not  advised  and 
might  not  approve,  but  which  his  general 
inclination  to  support  .Mr.  Addington  disa¬ 
bled  him  from  opposing.  In  the  spring  of 
1803,  however,  this  state  of  affairs  was  es¬ 
sentially  altered,  by  Mr.  Addington’s  mak¬ 
ing  him  an  overture  for  his  return  to  office, 
but  on  terms  which  Mr.  Pitt  thought  he 
could  not  accept.  The  particulars  of  this 
transaction  are  given  by  Lord  Malmesbury 
in  much  and  interesting  detail ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  the  conditions  were  such 
as  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Pitt  could  have 
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accepted,  though  his  refusal  was  somewhat 
too  haughtily  stated.  This  affair,  however, 
seems  to  us  to  have  placed  the  rival  parties 
on  new  and  independent  ground ;  it  was  a 
fresh  point  of  departure;  and  though  Mr. 
Pitt  appeared  still  very  reluctant  to  oppose 
the  ministry,  his  connexion  became  gradu¬ 
ally  less  cordial.  Mr.  Addington  about 
this  time  fancied  that  he  strengthened  him¬ 
self  by  offering  office  to  Mr.  Sheridan  and 
others  of  the  old  Opposition,  and  by  actual¬ 
ly  bringing  into  his  government  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney,  who  a  few  years  before  had  fought  a 
duel  with  Mr.  Pitt.  This  seems  to  us  to 
have  fairly  released  Mr.  Pitt  altogether  : — 
and  at  last,  after  many  moves  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  chess-board,  which  may  be  followed 
very  agreeably  in  Lord  Malmesbury’s 
Diary,  Mr.  Pitt  concurred  with  Mr.  Fox 
and  the  old  Opposition  in  several  important 
votes,  particularly  one  on  the  Defence  Bill, 
in  which  Mr.  Addington  had  a  majority  of 
only  thirty-seven,  on  whicli  he  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office — almost 
alone. 

Lord  Malmesbury  details  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  which  this  short-lived  and  unfortunate 
administration  was  formed  on  so  narrow  a 
basis,  after  Mr.  Pitt  had  proposed  for  office 
his  new  ally  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  old  connex¬ 
ions  the  Grenvilles,  dec.,  for  whose  sake 
he,  no  doubt,  had  broken  off  the  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Addington  in  the  spring  of 
1803.  The  King  had  now  positively  ex¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Fox,  and  though  the  latter  very 
generously  desired  that  this  might  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  accession  of  his  friends  to  office, 
they  all  made  common  cause  with  him. 
Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Granville  Leveson 
were  zealous  for  the  introduction,  first  of 
Mr.  Fox,  and  then  of  the  Grenvilles — but 
all  parties  adhered  to  their  resolutions, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  instead  of  forming  anew  gov¬ 
ernment,  found  himself  in  the  necessity  of 
doing  little  more  than  taking  Mr.  Adding¬ 
ton’s  place  in  the  old  one.  We  have  here¬ 
tofore  ventured  to  express  our  doubts  as  to 
Mr.  Pitt’s  policy  in  all  this  affair — his  origi¬ 
nal  breaking  up  of  the  great  party  of  which 
he  was  the  head — his  present  failure  to  re¬ 
unite  it — his  ousting  Mr.  Addington’s  gov¬ 
ernment  before  he  knew  on  what  basis  he 
could  replace  it — and,  above  all,  the  way 
in  which,  first  and  last,  he  dealt  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  question.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  details  are  too  long  to  quote  in  cz- 
tenso,  and  too  connected  to  be  separated, 
but  they  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  the 
result  may  be  thus  stated — that  the  preca- 
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rious  state  of  the  King’s  mental  health, 
never  so  liable  to  disturbance  as  from  the 
Catholic  question — the  peculiar  difficulties 
created  by  Mr.  Fo.k’s  former  profession  of 
French  principles,  and  his  consequent  re¬ 
moval  from  the  Privy  Council — and  the 
great  and  growing  perils  of  the  country, 
both  internal  and  external,  afforded  not 
merely  an  obvious  apology,  but — in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  the  great  majority  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  friends,  and,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
own  conscientious  conviction — a  full  justi¬ 
fication  of  proceedings  which,  in  opposition 
to  such  authority,  wc  can  hardly  persist  in 
blaming,  though  we  can  never  cease  to  re¬ 
gret.  These  difficulties  helped  to  acceler¬ 
ate  his  death,  if  they  did  not  absolutely 
cause  it,  by  anxiety,  disappointment,  and 
affliction  ;  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  filled  the 
cup  of  bitterness,  and  he  died,  as  was 
emphatically  said,  at  40,  of  old  age  and  a 
broken  heart. 

In  alluding  to  the  last  moments  of  this 
illustrious  man,  whose  glorious  eloquence 
we  heard  with  youthful  admiration,  we 
have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  laying  be¬ 
fore  our  readers,  whom  we  may  presume  to 
be  admirers  of  the  name  and  character  of 
Pitt,  the  following  interesting  anecdotes, 
which  the  noble  Editor  has  given  us  from 
the  note-book  of  his  amiable  and  able 
father,  the  second  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
while  he  was  Lord  Fitzharris,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  last  Board  of  Treasury. 

‘  On  tlie  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  memorable 
battle  of  Trafalgar  (some  djiy  in  November, 
1805),  I  happened  to  dine  w’ith  Pitt,  and  it  was 
naturally  the  engrossing  subject  of  our  conver¬ 
sation.  I  shall  never  forget  the  eloquent  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  described  his  conflicting  feel¬ 
ings  when  roused  in  the  night  to  read  Colling- 
wood’s  dispatches.  Pitt  observed,  that  he  had 
been  called  up  at  various  hours  in  his  eventful 
life  by  the  arrival  of  new’s  of  various  hues; 
but  that  whether  good  or  bad,  he  could  always 
lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  and  sink  into, 
sound  sleep  again.  On  thi^t  occasion,  however 
the  great  event  annouced  brought  with  it  so 
much  to  \veep  over,  as  w'ell  as  to  rejoice  at, 
that  he  couKl  not  calm  his  thoughts,  but  at 
length  got  up,  though  it  w'as  three  in  the 
morning.’ 

‘  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  its  consequen¬ 
ces,  which  he  saw  in  their  true  light,  greatly 
disappointed  and  depressed  him,  and  certain¬ 
ly  rather  accelerated  his  end.  I  w’ell  remem¬ 
ber  walking  round  St.  James’  Park  with  him 
in  November,  1805.  He  was  naturally  of  a 
sanguine  disposition.  His  plans  were  vast 


and  comprehensive,  and  held  out  to  his  power¬ 
ful  mind  the  hope  of  establishing  a  European 
Confederacy,  that  sliould  crush  the  Frencli 
ascendnecy.  When  that  battle  was  fought, 
the  last  ray  of  hope  wras  so  dimmed  as  to  leave 
him  without  the  possible  expectation  of  seeing 
the  fulfilment  of  that  for  which  he  had  so  long, 
so  strenuously,  and  so  successfully  exerted 
himself,  and  which  he  felt  (if  ever  accomplish¬ 
ed)  must  be  brought  about  by  other  hands 
than  his.  lie  resigned  himself  to  the  will  of 
that  Providence  to  whom  he  had  always  look¬ 
ed  up,  as  well  in  the  days  of  victory  as  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  and  calmly  awaited  that  last  call 
to  which  we  must  all  respond,  with  the  true 
spirit  ofa  Christian,  and  felt  that  his  sand  had 
too  nearly  run  out  for  him  to  think  any  longer 
of  worldly  matters.  He  went  to  Bath,  and 
only  returned  to  Wimbledon  (where  he  had  a 
villa)  to  die  there.’ 

‘  I  have  ever  thought  that  an  aiding^  cause 
of  Pitt’s  death,  certainly  one  that  tended  to 
shorten  his  existence,  was  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  against  his  old  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Lord  Melville.  I  sat  wedged  close  to 
Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we  were  216  to 
216 ;  and  the  Speaker,  Abbot  (after  looking  as 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes), 
gave  the  casting  vote  against  us,  Pitt  imme¬ 
diately  put  on  the  little  cocked-hat  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the 
evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  fore¬ 
head,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  tears  trickling 
down  his  cheeks.  We  had  overheard  one  or 
two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardle  (of  notorious 
memory),  say,  they  wonld  see  “  how  Billy 
looked  after  it.''  A  few  young  ardent  followers 
of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms  together, 
and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  uncoiusciously,  out  of  the  House ;  and 
neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  friends  could  ap¬ 
proach  him. 

‘  I  met  Pitt  at  Lord  Bathurst’s  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  where  he  passed  some  days  [in  Decem¬ 
ber  1802].  We  went  to  church  at  Cirencester. 
In  discoursing  afterw’ards  on  the  beauty  of  our 
Liturgy,  he  selected  the  Thanksgiving  Prayer 
as  one  particularly  impressive  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  The  one,  “In  Time  of  War  and  Tumults,” 
he  thought  admirably  well  drawn  up,  as  well 
as  that  for  the  Parliament;  but  added  with 
respect  to  the  first  of  the  two,  that  he  never  in 
hearing  it  could  divest  himself  of  the  analo¬ 
gy  between  “  Abate  their  pride,  assuage  their 
malice,”  and  the  line  in  the  song  of  “  God  save 
the  King,”  “  Confound  their  politics,  frustrate 
their  knavish  tricks.”  I  observed,  that  Pitt 
was  constantly  taking  down  and  quoting  from 
Lucan,  of  which  author  he  appeared  to  be 
extremely  fond.  Nothing  could  be  more  play¬ 
ful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  instructive, 
than  Pitt’s  conversation,  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  while  sitting  in  the  Library  at  Cirences¬ 
ter.  You  never  would  have  guessed  that  the 
man  before  you  was  Prime  Minister  of  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  filled 
that  situation.  His  style  and  manner  were 
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quite  those  of  an  accomplished  idler, — Tjord 
Fitzharris's  Note- Book  for  1805 — 180C.’ — vol. 
iv.  pp.  341 — 347. 

After  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Talents  Administration, 
there  is  little  to  notice  till  we  arrive  at  the 
celebrated  attempt  to  inveigle  the  King  into 
the  first  step  towards  a  concession  of  what 
were  called  the  Catholic  claims,  which 
ended  in  the  dismissal  of  that  arrogant 

o 

and  fraudulent  ministry,  in  whose  detection 
and  discomfiture  Lord  Malmesbury  took 
more  part,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  than 
was  commonly  supposed. 

‘  On  the  9th  of  March  [1807],  I  found  that  a 
bill  was  actually  preparing,  evidently  as  a  sort 
of  preliminary  step  to  other  bills  still  more  ex¬ 
plicit,  to  take  off  the  restrictions  now  existing 
against  the  Catholics.  The  Bill  in  the  first 
instance  was  stated  to  be  one  that  had  no  oth¬ 
er  object  in  view  than  to  give  the  Irish  Catho¬ 
lics,  serving  in  England,  the  same  security 
against  the  pains  and  penally  of  the  law’ 
against  Popery  as  they  enjoyed  in  Ireland  by 
the  Bill  of  1793,  which  bill  enabled  them  to 
hold  commissions  in  the  army  as  far  as  the 
rank  of  Colonels. 

‘  The  Union  made  these  regiments  liable 
to  serve  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Act  as  it  now  stood  (they  said)  gave  them  se¬ 
curity  in  Ireland  only.  This  appeared  a  just  | 
measure  if  pursued,  and  one  not  to  be  oppos-  j 
ed. 

‘  To  this  Bill  the  King  did  not  object,  and 
in  this  shape  it  first  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  a  clause  attached  to  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  of  which  it  was  naturally  to  make  a  part. 
'BaUMinisters finding  this  go  down  with  scarce 
any  remark  made  upon  it,  thought  they 
might  go  a  step  further;  they  w’ithdrew  the 
clause  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and  substituted  in 
its  room  a  Bill  which,  by  one  stride,  gave  to 
the  Catholics  in  every  part  of  His  Majesty’s 
dominions,  the  privilege  of  entering  into  the 
army  or  navy,  of  holding  any  rank  in  either, 
and  of  being  allowed  to  attend  their  own  plac¬ 
es  of  w’orship.  This  gave  rise  to  a  very  spir¬ 
ited  debate,  in  which  Perceval,  with  great 
force  and  ability,  showed  tothe  House  the  rad¬ 
ical  alterations  such  a  measure  would  make  in 
our  Constitution,  and  the  dangerous  innova¬ 
tions  with  which  it  would  be  attended  both  in 
Church  and  State.  Government  w’as  violent 
in  support  of  it,  and  Lords  Ho  wick  and  Tem¬ 
ple  talked  vehemently. 

‘  Strong  symptoms,  however,  soon  appeared, 
that  they  met  with  opposition  in  the  closet,  as 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  w’as  postponed 
from  day  to  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  11th. 
the  King  came  to  town,  and  saw  his  Ministers 
as  usual  at  the  (Queen’s  House,  to  whom  (it 
was  told  us)  he  expressed  himself  very  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  to  such  a  measure  he  never  could 
assent.'— vol  iv.  pp.  358,  359. 
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At  this  crisis  Lord  Malmesbury — forget¬ 
ful  of  all  his  former  indignation  against 
Lord  Auckland  for  a  like  conduct — urged 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  with  whom  he  had 
always  maintained  his  early  relations  of 
confidence,  to  communicate  to  the  King 
his  Grace’s  sympathy  on  what  he  heard  of 
His  Majesty’s  feelings  on  this  subject,  and 
to  acquaint  him  that  if  he  should  be  driven 
to  extremities  by  his  present  ministry, 
there  were  others  who  w’ere  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  of  office  on  the  ad¬ 
verse  principle.  This  letter  was  dated  the 
12th  of  March,  1807  ;  but  before  it  w’as  de¬ 
spatched — indeed  before  it  was  written  out 
fair — the  King  himself  had  anticipated  its 
advice  by  sending  for  Lord  Grenville,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  deception  attempted  to  be 
practised  on  him,  and  declaring  that  he 
j  never  had  consented,  and  never  would  con¬ 
sent,  to  Lord  Howick’s  Bill.  The  Duke 
of  Portland’s  letter  arrived  no  doubt  oppor¬ 
tunely  to  confirm  the  King’s  resolutions, 
which  were  also  supported  by  some  of  the 
existing  Government. 

‘  The  King  said  the  Prince  had  come  down 
on  purpose  on  Saturday  [March  14]  to  declare 
his  intentions  of  acting  and  speaking  against 
the  bill;  that  the  Chancellor  (Erskine)  has 
also  been  from  the  beginning  against  it .  as 
well  as  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Lord  Sid- 
mouth.  This  last  he  said  had  behaved  hand¬ 
somely.’ — vol.  iv.  p.  373. 

And  upon  this  the  King  gave  the  Duke 
of  Portland  carte  blanche  for  forming  that 
administration  which,  with  many  serious 
modifications,  and  the  sudden  or  premature 
deaths  of  no  less  than  five  of  its  leaders — 
Portland,  Perceval,  Londonderry,  Liverpool, 
and  Canning — and  many  vicissitudes  of 
difficulties  and  prosperity,  terminated  the 
most  perilous,  but  eventually  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  war  recorded  in  our  annals  by  the 
most  triumphant  peace — and  may  be  said 
to  have  lasted  till,  by  a  series  of  mistakes 
and  misfortunes,  it  was  led — as  always 
happens  to  a  party  too  long  and  too  com¬ 
pletely  prosperous — to  terminate  by  suicide 
an  existence  of  five-and-twenty  years.  In 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  ministry  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  received  the  Foreign  Seals,  Lord  Fitz- 
harris  became  his  under-secretary — Lord 
Granville  Leveson  went  as  ambassador  to 
Russia — and  Lord  Malmesbury,  confiden¬ 
tially  consulted  by  Mr.  Canning,  brings 
down  to  the  Battle  of  Wagram  and  the 
Convention  of  Cintra — but  with  little  de- 
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tail  and  no  novelty — his  summary  of  our  | 
foreign  and  domestic  transactions.  | 

‘  Here,’  says  the  Editor,  in  his  parting 
words —  j 

‘  Here  Lord  Malmesbury  appears  to  have 
closed  this  Diary. 

‘  Of  the  journal  which  I  have  published,  and 
which  composes  this  fourth  volume,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  contains  much  matter  already 
known  to  the  reader.  I  have  not  suppressed 
it  on  that  account,  because  I  think  that  no  cor¬ 
roborative  evidence  of  history  can  be  produced 
so  unsuspicious  as  a  diary,  in  which  events 
and  conversations  are  regularly  recorded 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  occurrence,  and 
that  by  an  intelligent  observer  Hike  Lord 
Malmesbury),  whose  personal  amoition  has 
been  satisfied  with  high  rewards,  or  arrested 
by  incurable  infirmity.  The  man  who  is  in 
this  position,  having  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
and  writing  for  no  immediate  purpose  of  the 
day,  will  probably  relate  history  with  as  little 
excitement  or  prejudice  as  can  possibly  be 
found  in  any  active  mind.’ — vol.  iv.  pp.  41 1, 
412. 

To  some  of  these  last  observations  we 
have  by  anticipation  replied  in  the  distinc¬ 
tion  we  took  between  the  sincerity  of 
the  journalist  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
facts  or  justice  of  the  opinions  he  records  : 
with  that  reservation  we  grant  to  the  noble 
Editor  all  the  merit  that  he  claims  for  his 
grandfather,  who  is  beyond  doubt  entitled 
to  as  much  credence  as  any  journalizing 
politician  and  quidnunc  can  be  entitled  to. 
But,  however  trustworthy  the  author  may 
personally  be,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
we  are  to  give  him  that  kind  of  implicit 
confidence  which  the  Editor  seems  to  chal¬ 
lenge.  In  the  first  place  he  is  very  often 
deceived  by  a  second-hand  narrative  of 
facts;  but  even  when  the  naked  fact  is 
true,  it  may  be  so  disguised  by  being  cloth¬ 
ed  in  black  or  in  white  as  not  to  be  recog¬ 
nizable.  Of  such  a  diary  it  may  be  said, 
as  the  Stoic  said  of  human  life  in  general — 
Taguaafi  Jovii  av&QMiioV'i  ov  tm  TiQayftnxa,  ukXa 
Ttt  tisqI  Tbtv  nqny^uxbiv  doyfiaxa — no  one  alive 
would,  we  believe,  be  much  disturbed  by 
any  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  if  simply  and  accurately  narrated, 
though  great  and  serious  pain  has  been  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  color  that  he  gives  them  and 
the  opinions  which  his  grave  authority  pro¬ 
nounces  upon  them.  No  man,  however 
honest,  or  even  kind-hearted,  can  be  free 
from  temporary  impressions  and  personal 
prejudices — which,  though  they  should 
have  only  flashed  momentarily  across  his 
mind,  stand  permanently  Daguerreotypcd 


in  his  Diary — so  that  truth  itself  becomes 
an  auxiliary  to  falsehood.  On  the  whole 
we  are  bound  to  say,  this  publication  seems 
to  us  to  be  in  principle  wholly  unwarranta¬ 
ble — that  as  regards  either  political  events 
or  personal  character,  it  would  be  in  gen¬ 
eral  a  very  fallacious  guide; — that  any 
historical  value  it  may  have  is  nearly  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  the  false  impressions  it  so 
frequently  creates — and,  finally,  that  the 
confidence  and  security  of  private  life — the 
great  foundations  of  society — are  seriously 
compromised  by  a  precedent,  which  is  the 
more  dangerous  from  the  amusement  that 
it  affords,  and  the  respectable  names 
with  which  it  is  unfortunately  connected. 


MISS  BERRY  ON  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH 
SOCIETY. 

From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

England  and  France :  a  Comparative  View 
of  the  Social  Condition  of  both  CountrieSy 
from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  to  the  present  time.  To  which 
are  now  first  added:  Remarks  on  Lord 
OrforxTs  Letters — the  Life  of  the  Mar¬ 
quise  du  Dcffand — the  IJfe  of  Rachael 
Lady  Russell — Fashionable  Friends^  a 
Comedy.  By  the  Editor  of  Madame  du 
Deffand’s  Letters.  A  New  Edition. 
London,  1844.  2  vols.  8vo. 

We  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this 
excellent  and  useful  essay,  as  the  avow’ed 
production  of  Miss  Berry,  because  the  value 
of  its  original  remarks  upon  the  society  of 
both  countries,  in  which  she  has  so  long 
moved  as  a  member  at  once  admired  and 
beloved,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  her  name,  a  name  never  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced  without  the  respect  due  to  talents, 
learning,  and  virtue.  We  place  in  the  front 
of  our  criticism  that  which  all  rightly  con¬ 
stituted  minds  must  regard  as  the  highest 
panegyric,  that  she  who  has  experienced  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  as  well 
as  literary  intercourse  more  and  longer  than 
any  living  author,  has  passed  through  both 
the  frivolities  and  the  corruptions  of  her 
times,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London,  with¬ 
out  a  shadow  of  a  taint  either  to  her  heart, 
her  feelings,  or  her  principles.  The  histo¬ 
rian  of  society  in  her  own  as  well  as  in 
former  periods,  the  fond  admirer  of  genius, 
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whatever  form  it  assumed,  and  the  partaker 
with  a  keen  relish  of  all  the  enjoyments 
which  the  intercourse  of  polished  life  affords, 
she  has  never  shut  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
either  the  follies  that  degraded  or  the  vices 
that  disfiorured  the  scene,  nor  has  ever  feared 
to  let  her  pen,  while  it  described  for  our 
admiration  the  fair  side  of  things,  hold  up 
also  the  reverse  to  our  reprobation  or  our 
contempt.  It  was  a  great  omission  in  our 
journal  never  to  have  an  article  on  any  of 
the  former  editions  of  this  ‘  Comparative 
View  ’ — though  we  have  more  than  once 
quoted  it  as  an  authority.  It  now  appears, 
however,  with  not  a  few  improvements — 
and  with  the  addition  of  some  other  pieces 
partly  published  before  in  separate  forms, 
partly  new  to  the  world. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  a  sketch  of  socie¬ 
ty  in  any  country,  still  more  of  exhibiting 
a  comparative  view  of  it  in  more  countries 
than  one,  most  of  all  in  tracing  its  varying 
forms  through  successive  stages  of  its  his¬ 
tory,  needs  hardly  be  stated  or  illustrated  in 
any  detail.  The  artist  who  would  execute 
such  a  delineation  must  bring  to  the  task 
not  only  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
sciences,  the  arts,  the  letters  that  flourished 
in  the  community  at  different  periods,  but 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  human 
character,  and  what  is  not  quite  synonymous, 
an  acquaintance  with  men  both  in  action 
and  seclusion.  But,  above  all,  whoever 
would  undertake  this  task  will  feel  a  vast 
proportion  of  his  materials  wholly  wanting 
in  all  the  books  that  can  be  written  and 
read ;  and  must  draw  conclusions  from  the 
facts  recorded,  reasoning  according  to  pro¬ 
babilities,  and  guided  by  a  nice  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  in  this  branch  of  history  or 
of  moral  painting  there  is  hardly  any  work, 
the  gossiping  of  numberless  memoirs  ex¬ 
cepted,  that  can  be  cited  to  satisfy  a  curi¬ 
osity  naturally  rai5?ed  by  the  great  interest 
of  the  subject.  The  few  pieces  or  rather 
fragments  that  we  could  name  are  exceed- 
ingly  slight,  much  affected  by  prejudice  and 
personal  feeling — altogether  unsatisfactory. 
That  Miss  Berry  has  entirely  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  so  arduous  a  work,  and  has 
left  no  room  to  lament  blanks  and  deficien¬ 
cies,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  affirm.  But 
it  is  quite  undeniable  that  she  has  presented 
us  with  a  sketch  of  great  power,  the  result 
of  various  and  accurate  learning,  instinct 
with  deep  but  sober  reflection,  ever  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  love  of  justice  and  of  virtue,  nor  de¬ 
formed  by  affectation  any  more  than  it  is 
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tinged  with  unworthy  prejudice.  The  sex 
of  the  author,  as  well  us  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  naturally  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Madame  de  Stael ;  and  it  is  a  high 
praise  to  say  that  though  the  latter  might 
have  written  such  an  Essay  as  this  with 
more  passages  of  striking  eloquence,  and  a 
greater  variety  of  original  thoughts,  might 
have  shown  more  imagination,  and  declaim¬ 
ed  more  roundly,  her  page  would  have  wholly 
lacked  the  sober  judgment,  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  truth  of  her  representations, 
which  makes’  Miss  Berry  so  safe  a  guide; 
while  it  would  have  abounded  in  mere  con¬ 
ceits,  far-fetched  fancies,  extravagant  theo¬ 
ries,  wholly  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
inquiry  as  destructive  of  all  its  uses. 

The  most  honorable  characteristicof  these 
volumes  we  have  noted  ;  their  unexception¬ 
able  tendency,  their  perfect  purity  in  all 
respects.  But  they  who  set  a  higher  value 
upon  talents  than  upon  virtues,  will  be 
charmed  with  the  sagacity  and  temper  of  the 
observations,  with  the  fine  perceptions,  the 
acute  penetration  of  which  the  delicacy  and 
quickness  of  the  female  mind  seems  alone 
capable ;  while  the  style  is  pure,  easy,  and 
wholly  unaffected,  showing  the  familiarity 
of  the  w  riter  both  with  the  study  of  good 
models  and  with  the  habits  of  good  society. 
It  is  not  among  the  least  recommendations 
of  the  work,  that  though  apparently  dealing 
with  a  general  and  even  abstract  subject, 
nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  and  even 
amusing  ;  which  is  ow’ing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
judicious  union  of  belles-lettres  with  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  copious  admixture  of  anecdote, 
personal  and  literary,  the  avoiding  of  all 
tiresome  dissertation,  and,  above  all,  the 
shunning  of  political  argumentation.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  we  have  taken  up  a 
more  readable  book  to  enliven  the  appointed 
dulness  of  our  ordinary  labors. 

Desirous  of  presenting  our  readers  w'ith 
a  sample  of  the  manner  as  well  as  the  lively 
matter  of  this  work,  we  meet  with  one  at 
the  threshold.  Nothing  can  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  the  design,  nor  happier  than 
the  execution  of  the  comparison  or  simile 
W'ith  which  it  opens.  Here  are  the  first  three 
paragraphs  of  the  Introduction  : — 

‘In  considering  and  comparing  the  manners 
and  habits,  the  opinions  and  prejudices,  of 
England  and  France,  it  is  remarkable  that  two 
nations  so  contiguous,  so  long  and  so  intin>ately 
connected,  and  having  always,  either  as  friends 
or  as  enemies,  seen  so  much  of  each  other, 
should  still  continue  so  essentially  dissimilar. 

‘Like  country  neighbors,  of  uncongenial 
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characters,  we  have  never,  duringour  heredita¬ 
ry  and  necessary  intercourse  with  each  other, 
continued  long  upon  good  terms,  and  have 
generally  fallen  out  when  any  attempts  have 
been  made  to  increase  our  intimacy  or  unite  us 
more  closely. 

‘Even  when  upon  the  most  friendly  footing, 
we  have  neither  of  us  disliked  hearing  our 
neighbors  abused,  their  peculiarities  laughed 
at,  and  their  weaknesses  exaggerated,  and  have 
seldom  been  disposed  lo  do  them  justice,  except 
when  we  conceived  that  we  had  humbled  and 
worsted  them.’ — vol.  i.  p.  1. 

Miss  Berry  begins  by  taking  a  brief  view 
of  the  state  of  England  and  France  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Commonwealth, 
and  as  much  of  the  state  of  society  in  both 
countries  as  is  necessary  before  entering  on 
the  proper  subject  of  her  work,  the  history 
of  its  changes  after  the  era  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  The  comfort  of  the  people  at  large 
in  England,  the  general  diffusion  of  moder¬ 
ate  wealth  and  enjoyment  of  ease,  with¬ 
out  the  modern  contrast  of  superabundant 
riches  and  squalid  poverty  :  the  insulation 
of  the  country  from  the  continent,  with 
which  all  the  connexion  of  travel  and  foreign 
residence,  so  usual  in  former  ages,  had 
ceased  in  consequence  of  religious  differen¬ 
ces  :  the  austerity  of  religious  feelings  and 
demeanor  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  the 
relaxed  morality  of  the  prominent  section 
of  the  patrician  order,  all  afford  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  lofty  refinement  of  manners 
which  distinguished  the  nobles  as  a  class  in 
France,  including  all  the  landed  proprietors 
of  any  account — the  freedom  from  restraint 
whether  of  religious  or  moral  ties  which  all 
polished  society  enjoyed — and  the  wretched 
poverty  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  dealers  in  mer¬ 
chandises,  the  handicraftsmen,  the  few  who 
exercised  any  thing  like  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry ;  in  a  word  the^c/is  taillables  et  cor- 
veablcs,  as  they  were  wittily  and  truly  called 
in  reference  to  the  state-taxes  they  paid  and 
the  feudal  burthens  they  endured. 

The  work  properly  begins  with  a  com¬ 
pendious  account  of  English  society  after 
the  Restoration.  It  presents  a  still  greater 
contrast  than  even  that  of  France  to  the 
republican  times  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded.  The  extreme  severity  of  the 
fanatical  days,  in  which  asceticism  was 
blended  with  religion,  and  made  almost  the 
test  of  faith,  had  been  united  to  levelling 
opinions  and  rebellious  conduct.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  its 
excesses  and  the  misconduct  of  its  chiefs 
had  brought  about,  also  left  the  democratic 


party  in  the  lowest  state  of  discredit ;  and 
the  Restoration  at  once  eradicated  all  the 
rigorous  observances  of  the  Roundheads, 
and  set  the  fashion  of  the  day  universally 
in  favor  of  the  Cavaliers ;  introducing  a 
loose  moraliiy,  an  elegant  life,  and  a  free  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  continent,  long  interrup¬ 
ted  ;  but  especially  an  intercourse  with 
France.  Miss  Berry  makes  Buckingham 
figure  largely  in  the  scene ;  indeed  lets  him 
occupy  rather  a  disproportioned  space  in  her 
narrative  and  description.  The  entertain¬ 
ment,  however,  received  from  his  humors, 
and  especially  from  his  controversy  with  the 
Irish  Friar,  sent  by  tbe  Duke  of  York 
(.Tames  II.)  to  convert  him,  form  a  very 
agreeable  ingredient  in  the  composition. 
Upon  the  principle  o^corruptio  optimi pcssi- 
ma,  we  think  she  has  judiciously  selected 
as  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  immoral 
and  indecorous  state  of  society  the  scene 
in  which  the  judges  who  had  a  day  or  two 
before  condemned  Algernon  Sidney  to  die, 
exhibited  themselves  in  a  drunken  debauch 
at  a  city  marriage,  attended  by  the  mayor, 
the  sheriffs,  the  aldermen,  and  many  of  the 
nobles.  At  the  same  time  our  author  most 
justly  remarks  that  the  indecent  and  licen¬ 
tious  manners  of  the  great  in  the  metropolis 
by  no  means  indicate  those  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  regard  for  religion  was  still 
maintained  among  the  venerable  gentry  who 
seldom  stirred  from  their  provinces,  and 
even  in  towns  generally  among  the  middle 
and  humbler  classes ;  their  moral  habits 
were  assailed,  but  not  overcome  or  changed ; 
and  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  rural  gentry, 
clergy,  and  yeomanry,  as  well  as  the  trades¬ 
men,  remained  entire,  to  overthrow  the 
tyranny  of  the  restored  family  under  the  next 
reign,  and  to  save,  with  the  liberty  and 
religion,  we  may  truly  add,  the  monarchy  of 
England. 

Then  follows  a  full  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  society  in  France  during  the  same 
period ;  but  rather  than  abridge  or  analyze  it, 
we  shall  extract  the  judicious  and  correct 
statement  which  our  author  gives  of  a  very 
important  subject — the  differences  of  the 
French  and  English  national  character,  as 
exemplified  in  the  civil  and  military  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  two  countries  in  these  times  of 
trouble. 

‘  The  difference  of  national  character  is  per¬ 
haps  nowhere  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  contemporary 
civil  wars  of  France  and  England.  The 
Fronde  was  directed  entirely  against  individ¬ 
ual  character — our  Rebellion  against  princi- 
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les  of  government.  Both  may  be  said  to 
ave  failed  in  their  object,  the  one  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  power  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the 
other  by  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  But 
the  war  against  principles  had  served  to  de- 
velope  the  human  mind,  and  to  throw  light  on 
the  real  end  and  only  true  means  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  war  against  individual  character 
had  debased  the  mind,  and  given  expansion, 
only,  to  private  pique  and  hatred.  It  took 
away  all  dignity  of  motive,  and  all  shame  of 
abandoning  or  supporting  leaders,  except  as 
they  rose  or  fell  with  the  wheel  of  fortune. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris,  after  having  put  a 
price  on  the  head  of  Mazarin  in  1653,  publicly 
harangued  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  state  in 
1660,  without  any  other  change  in  circumstan¬ 
ces  than  his  having  established  his  authority. 
By  this  conduct  they  lost  the  power  ever  to  do 
more  than  make  useless  remonstrances  against 
measures  which  they  had  neither  the  right  to 
oppose,  nor  the  virtue  to  control. 

‘But  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  had 
defended  five  of  its  members  from  the  King 
himself  in  person,  when  coming  to  seek  their 
punishment  in  1642,  preserved  and  developed 
within  it  the  seeds  of  that  power,  which,  in  1676, 
voted  the  exclusion  of  the  only  brother  of  the 
reigning  King  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and,  in  1688,  spoke  the  voice  of  the 
nation  in  declaring  that  brother  for  ever  an 
alien  to  that  throne,  of  which  he  had  proved 
himself  unworthy. 

‘  Nor  is  the  difference  of  the  two  national 
characters  less  remarkable  in  the  conduct  than 
in  the  motive  of  their  civil  commotions. 

‘  With  us,  the  troops  were  enlisted,  not  as 
the  follower  of  such  or  such  a  leader,  but 
called  on  to  defend  by  arms,  in  the  last  resort, 
a  solemn  league  and  covenant  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  which  they  had  all 
individually  sworn  to  observe  and  to  maintain. 
The  few  followers  who  surrounded  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  when  first 
erected  against  such  opponents,  proved  how 
entirely  a  conviction  of  the  identity  of  their 
own  rights,  with  those  they  w^ere  called  on  to 
assert,  was  necessary  to  bring  them  into  action. 

‘The  groat  Conde,  and  the  still  greater  Tu- 
renne,  while  enlisting  troops,  throwing  them¬ 
selves  into  fortresses,  and  making  treaties  with 
Spain  to  expel  a  powerful  minister  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  opposed  their  individual  pretensions, 
appear  to  the  unprejudiced  eyes  of  posterity 
merely  employing  a  morbid  activity  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  power  which  they  knew  no  more 
than  their  opponent  how  to  use.  All  idea  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
alike  out  of  the  question  on  either  side.  Nor 
were  these  leading  personages,  in  fact,  better 
informed  of  their  real  interest  and  real  duties, 
or  less  vulgarly  ignorant  of  every  principle  of 
civil  liberty,  on  which  they  supposed  them¬ 
selves  acting,  than  the  lowest  follower  of  their 
camp.’ — vol.  i.,  p.  lOS — 111. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Miss  Berry,  that 
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in  these  passages  she  anticipated  so  much 
of  what  has  since  been  exhibited  and  ex¬ 
pounded  more  fully  in  the  historical  pages 
of  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  and  Lord  Mahon. 

The  sketch  which  is  subjoined  of  the  fe¬ 
male  society  in  the  two  countries  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  entertaining,  and  fully  proves  the 
contrast  between  the  two  to  be  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  much  greater  than  even  that  of  their 
respective  statesmen,  and  courtiers,  and 
churchmen.  The  Duchess  de  Longueville 
here,  of  course,  occupies  a  large  space  :  in 
fact  she  is  treated  of  with  disproportioned 
fulness,  and  even  minuteness,  as  Bucking¬ 
ham  had  been  in  the  English  chapters. 
The  same  want  of  keeping  may  be  charged 
upon  the  length  of  the  dramatic  criticism, 
and  the  comparative  view  of  the  Irish  and 
English  theatres;  but  it  has  a  redeeming 
virtue  in  the  accuracy  of  its  description 
and  the  unbiassed  fairness  of  the  judgments 
pronounced.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  portions  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  era  of  the  Revolution  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reigns  of  Q,ueen  Anne  and  the  two 
irst  Brunswick  princes,  afford  the  materi¬ 
als  for  copious  and  interesting  sketches, 
both  of  a  general  kind  and  of  individuals 
whose  eminent  qualities  affected  the  state 
of  society  ;  and  here  our  principal  fault 
with  this  essay  is  to  be  found.  The  ac¬ 
count  is  quite  accurate,  and  is  both  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  luminously  given,  of  the  low 
state  into  which  the  arts  fell  under  princes 
so  little  capable  of  appreciating  their  value 
as  our  illustrious  deliverer  and  his  very 
submissive  but  little  significant  consort,  and 
her  dull  though  worthy  sister,  with  whom  we 
may  justly  in  this  particular  class  the  two 
first  Georges.  The  description  of  society, 
too — correct,  unenlightened,  unrelieved, 
unvariegated,  sombre — is  well,  if  it  is  some¬ 
what  succinctly  given  ;  and  it  forms  a  great 
contrast  to  the  political  features  of  the  age, 
full  of  what  the  newspaper  language  of  our 
day — borrowed  from  novels,  and  mixed 
with  slip-.slop,  any  thing  but  English — terms 
‘  stirring,’ — marked  by  public  violence,  by 
foreign  w.ars  and  civil  strife,  and  even  in 
peace  full  of  factious  broils  and  tainted  with 
parliamentary  corruption.  ‘  Plenum  variis 
casibuSy  atrox  prftliis,  discors  seditionibuSy 
ipsa  ctiam  pace  stcvum.’  But  our  objection 
lies  to  the  individual  portraitures  and  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  author  has  con¬ 
fined  her  pencil  to  those  traits  which  she 
conceives  alone  belonged  to  their  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  Thus,  she  appears  to  have 
thought  that  we  had  only  to  contemplate 
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the  great  writers  of  the  English  Augustan 
age  (as  it  is  called,  we  think  with  her, 
somewhat  affectedly),  in  respect  of  their 
character,  and  especially  their  manners  and 
their  currency  as  members  of  society  ;  their 
good  or  bad  lives  might  influence  it  byway 
of  example  ;  their  social  powers  might  di¬ 
versify  it  and  variegate  its  aspect;  but  their 
immortal  writings  she  seems  to  consider  as 
almost  wholly  foreign  to  her  purpose. 
Hence  it  is  that  hardly  any  note  is  taken  of 
Pope,  while  of  Swift  an  elaborate  and  most 
unfavorable  character  is  given,  entering  in¬ 
to  his  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa 
with  much  particularity;  while  for  aught 
that  appears  in  her  pages.  Pope  might  nev¬ 
er  have  written  the  ‘  Dunciad’  or  translated 
Homer,  nor  Swift  given  to  the  world  the  ' 
immortal  ‘Travels  of  Gulliver.’  Indeed, 
but  for  a  stray  allusion  to  the  ‘  Essay  on 
Man,’  rather  in  reference  to  Bolingbroke, 
its  suggester,  than  to  its  author,  neither 
Pope  might  have  been  supposed  a  poet  or 
an  author  at  all,  nor  Swift  anything  but  an 
Irish  parson  and  an  ill-user  of  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  women.  This  silence  on  authors,  as 
such,  is,  moreover,  not  sustained  consistent¬ 
ly  and  throughout;  for  the  greatest  pains 
are  bestowed  upon  dramatic  writers,  the 
stage,  and  ‘its  actors,  as  if  society  took 
much  of  its  color  from  this  department  of 
literature,  and  none  at  all  from  other  com¬ 
positions,  except  in  so  far  as  their  authors 
mixed  in  social  intercourse  ;  and,  indeed, 
another  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  Bo¬ 
lingbroke,  whose  whole  character,  literary 
and  political,  as  well  as  social,  is  somewhat 
largely  dwelt  upon.  We  hold  it  to  be  quite 
clear  that  there  is  the  greatest  fallacy  in  this 
classification.  Swift's  personal  manners 
and  demeanor  in  company  could  exercise 
very  little  influence  on  society  at  large;  his 
concealed  habits,  whether  amorous,  or  ava¬ 
ricious,  or  capricious,  could  exercise  none 
at  all ;  while  his  writings  must  needs  have 
produced,  as  they  still  do  produce,  a  great 
effect  upon  the  intellect,  the  taste,  the  Ian 
guage,  and,  generally,  the  condition  of 
England. 

The  French  history  and  description  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  to  which  our  remarks  are 
applicable — the  latter  portion  of  Louis 
XlV.’s,  the  Regency,  and  the  whole  of  his 
successor’s  reign — is  rich  in  various  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement.  The  account 
of  the  Regent’s  licentious  life  is,  perhaps, 
too  little  relieved  with  the  set-off  which 
should  have  been  admitted  of  the  vast  bene¬ 
fits  conferred  upon  his  country  and  upon 


Europe  by  his  steady  love  of  peace  and  his 
excellent  administration — the  results  of  his 
great,  and,  indeed,  brilliant  talents.  But, 
in  general,  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  executed  with  ample  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  with  most  exemplary 
fairness.  The  account  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  is  admirable  ;  the 
lesser  figures  of  the  group,  both  in  their 
time  and  in  that  of  his  grandson,  are  given 
with  spirit  and  with  truth.  So  are  the  Voltaire 
and  the  Rousseau — if  a  little  too  much  is 
made  of  the  more  than  half-mad,  more  than 
half-bad  Jean  Jacques.  One  only  error 
we  can  think  the  author  has  fallen  into. 

^  She  catches  at  a  publication  by  Voltaire’s 
\  valet  dc  chambre,  (Longchamp,)  in  order  to 
e.xpose,  not  so  much  his  master’s  weak¬ 
nesses  as  those  of  his  celebrated,  but  very 
unamiable  friend,  Madame  du  Chatelet. 
Now,  this  is  really  a  kind  of  evidence  so 
tainted  that  in  the  courts  of  literature  it 
should  be  held  inadmissible,  as  in  the 
courts  of  law  it  is,  generally  speaking,  held 
unworthy  of  credit.  The  peace  and  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  ‘  Social  Intercourse  ’  depends  upon 
tins  rule  being  held  nearly  inflexible ;  and 
we  lament  that  the  able  and  just  historian 
of  that  intercourse  should  have  committed 
a  breach  of  it,  probably  through  inadvert¬ 
ence  to  the  principle  which  we  have  just 
ventured  to  lay  down. 

The  author  approaches  to  our  ow  n  time.s, 
and  gives  a  strongly-drawn,  though  not  at 
all  exaggerated  picture  of  the  Revolution 
in  1789.  We  gladly  cite  a  passage  in 
which  profound  sense  is  conveyed  in  strik¬ 
ing  language  : — 

‘  No  wonder  that  a  proud  and  high-spirited 
people  should  wish  to  shake  ofl'  any  pan  of 
the  weight  of  degradation  which  fell  on  the 
whole  nation  during  the  three  long  years  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  No  w  onder  that  they 
wish  to  confine  the  atrocities  and  the  follies 
(for  they  remained  inseparable)  which  stain 
this  disgraceful  period  to  a  few’  individuals, 
sold  to  loreign  influence,  and  the  general  ac¬ 
quiescence  of  the  country  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances.  This  combination  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  what  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  more  than  efficient  causes 
of  the  national  disgrace, — the  previously  de¬ 
graded  political  existence  of  a  people  remark¬ 
able  for  the  quickness  and  mobility  of  their 
feelings,  and  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the 
middle  orders  of  society,  who,  unprepared  by 
any  previous  education  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
liberty,  found  themselves  suddenly  m  posses¬ 
sion  of  absolute  pow’er.  This  quickness  and 
mobility  of  feeling,  which  often  originated, 
and  in  every  instance  increased  the  evils  of 
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the  Revolution,  was  likewise  the  cause  of 
those  sudden  and  momentary  returns  to  hu¬ 
manity  which  sometimes  illumed  the  black¬ 
est  periods  of  its  history.  Some  bold  reply, 
some  flash  of  heroism,  struck  the  giddy  minds 
of  their  murderous  mobs,  or  more  murderous 
juries,  and  gave  them  back  for  a  moment  to 
mercy,  although  not  to  common  sense. 

‘  Tlie  same  habits  of  thoughtlessness  came  to 
the  aid  oftheir  oppressed  victims.  In  the  crowd¬ 
ed  prisons  and  houses  of  detention,  where  the 
fatal  sledges  came  every  day  to  take  a  part  of 
their  inhabitants  to  the  certain  death  then  im¬ 
plied  by  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribu¬ 
nal,  the  remaining  inmates  diverted  their  at¬ 
tention  from  their  own  impending  fate,  and  from 
that  of  their  companions,  by  making  epigrams 
on  their  persecutors,  by  music  meetings,  by 
singing,  and  every  other  amusement  of  which 
a  large  society  was  capable. 

‘  This  animal  courage,  for  surely  it  deserves 
no  better  name,  has  been  celebrated  by  their 
writers  more  than  it  would  seem  to  deserve. 
One  of  their  historians,  the  most  devoted  to 
what  was  then  nick-named  liberty,  himself  an 
agent  and  a  victim  of  the  demagogues  of  the 
day,  after  coolly  reporting  contemporary  hor¬ 
rors,  seems  to  be  insensible  of  the  character 
he  imposes  on  his  country,  when  he  says,  “Le 
peuple  prisonnier,  ou  non,  mais  asservi  sous 
une  tyrannic  epouvantable,  sembloit  jouir  avec 
ses  chaines.  On  le  for9oit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  k 
rire  de  son  esclavage.*  A  nation  which  plays 
with  its  chains,  and  laughs  at  its  own  slavery, 
has  much  to  learn  and  much  to  sufll’er  before 
it  can  be  capable  of  freedom.  Had  we  laugh¬ 
ed  at  ship-money,  and  satisfied  ourselves  with 
epigrams  on  the  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  demanded  by  Charles  I.,  he 
would  have  reigned  in  uncontrolled  power. 
Had  we  taken  Cromwelfs  major-generals  and 
military  division  of  the  country  as  a  joke, 
we,  like  France,  might  have  been  liable 
to  the  prolonged  establishment  of  a  military 
despotism.  Had  we  trifled  and  diverted  our¬ 
selves  with  the  awkward  strides  of  James  to 
arbitrary  power,  we  should  never  have  attain¬ 
ed  the  honor  of  resisting  that  power,  which  all 
but  crushed  Europe  under  the  iron  arm  of 
Buonaparte.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  327-329. 

Although  in  all  other  parts  of  her  work 
M  iss  Berry  has  cautiously  avoided  political 
matters,  she  possibly  may  be  thought  to  have 
made  one  e.xception  to  this  rule  of  absti¬ 
nence  imposed  upon  herself,  in  giving  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  which  the  former  supported,  and  of  the 
personal  qualities  and  social  habits  of  the 
latter.  This  account  is  by  no  means  to  be 
charged  with  partiality  beyond  what  the 
writer’s  honest  opinions  would  naturally, 
almost  unavoidably  occasion,  for  nothing 
can  be  more  free,  indeed  more  severe, 

*  Dulaure,  Esquisses  Historiqucs,  tome  iv.  p.  69. 


than  her  condemnation  of  Mr.  Fox’s  dis¬ 
sipated  life,  and  its  fatal  effects  upon  his 
public  influence  and  his  whole  success  as  a 
candidate  for  the  direction  of  state  affairs. 
Yet  are  there  such  errors  in  the  view  of  Mr. 
Pitt  as  cannot  be  ascribed  to  difference  of 
political  party,  but  must  be  set  down  to  the 
score  of  mere  mistake.  Thus  besides  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  prime  minister  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  (vol.  i.  p.  348),  whereas  he  w’as 
nearly  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  that  is,  he 
\vas  within  a  month  or  two  of  being  twenty- 
five  complete,  she  represents  him  as  never 
having  seen  anything  of  the  continent,  his 
travels  being  confined  to  the  road  between 
Downing-street  and  Ilolwood  (ib.  p.  345) ; 
whereas  he  had  resided  many  months  in 
France,  where  he  and  Mr.  Wilberforce 
travelled  together,  visiting  the  court  and 
the  capital  after  a  considerable  sojourn  at 
Rheims.  He  was  then  of  matured  age  and 
faculties,  having  been  in  Parliament  some 
years,  and  filled  for  some  months  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord 
Shelburne’s  government.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  he  was  more  likely,  with  his  sober  tem¬ 
perament  and  reflecting  habits,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  profit  much  more  by  his  con¬ 
tinental  excursion  than  his  great  rival  did 
by  a  longer  residence  in  Italy,  when  only 
seventeen,  and  immersed  in  the  dissipation 
begun  at  his  first  visit  to  the  continent  with 
his  father  when  only  fourteen,  and  before 
he  had  left  Eton.  But  again  our  author  is 
wholly  wrong  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  himself  friendly  to  an  anti-revolutionary 
war  with  France.  It  is  certain  that  he 
dreaded  the  effects  of  that  both  there  and 
here,  nor  w'ould  he  have  been  driven  to  it 
but  for  the  attrocious  acts  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  independ¬ 
ent  nations,  combined  perhaps,  and  co-op¬ 
erating  with  the  all  but  universal  feeling  so 
strongly  excited  in  this  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  upj)er  and  middle  classes,  of 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  our  institutions,  me¬ 
naced  by  the  anarchy  of  Paris.  Whoever 
studies  Lord  Malmesbury’s  ‘  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  Diaries’  will  concur  in  this  opin¬ 
ion  :  we  refer  to  a  previous  article  in  this 
number  of  our  Review.  As  for  the  failure 
of  so  many  coalitions  and  plans  of  hostility 
against  the  new'  republic,  surely  the  untried 
nature  of  the  crisis,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  con¬ 
sulted  for  England  and  for  Europe,  makes 
it  exceedingly  rash  to  pronounce  that  either 
Mr.  Fox  or  any  other  statesman  would  have 
had  better  success;  w  hile  all  must  admit  that 
the  policy  of  holding  out  against  France  and 
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keeping  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  national  in¬ 
dependence  in  Europe,  which  he  pursued 
steadily  under  good  fortune  and  rnider  bad, 
never  cast  down  by  multiplied  reverses,  nor 
dispirited  even  by  the  defection  of  his  well- 
subsidized  allies  whose  battle  he  was  fight¬ 
ing,  merits  the  praise  of  the  impartial  his¬ 
torian,  as  it  merited  the  success  which 
finally  crowned  his  system. 

The  Consulship  and  Empire  are  describ¬ 
ed  faithfully  and  graphically.  We  have  on¬ 
ly  room  for  one  extract  more,  giving  a  curi¬ 
ous  account  of  society  during  the  short  and 
insecure,  though  necessary  peace  of  Amiens. 
We  the  rather  cite  this,  because  it  is  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  it  describes  a 
state  of  things  now  not  believed  to  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  Republic,  properly  so  called  : — 

‘  The  exaggerated  and  impossible  equality 
of  the  democratical  republic  of  1793 — ihe  profli¬ 
gate  and  degrading  manners  of  the  Direclo- 
ry — the  newly  acquired  power  and  eflorts  of 
Buonaparte  to  estahlish  a  belter  order  of  social 
life — the  remnant  of  the  old  nobility,  w’ho,  in¬ 
trenched  in  the  recesses  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  had  carefully  preserved  every  pre¬ 
judice,  and  (as  has  been  justly  observed)  had 
neither  forgotten  nor  learnt  anything;  all  these 
discordant  elements,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
formed  strange  and  irreconcilable  discrepan¬ 
cies  in  society ;  while  every  party  still  believed 
its  force  so  nearly  poised,  that  all  had  hopes  of 
reassuming  the  dominion  they  had  successive¬ 
ly  lost.  The  Republican  forms  of  language,  and 
its  calender,  were  still  in  use — were  still  those 
of  the  Government,  and  of  those  employed  by 
it.  You  were  invited  on  a  Qninlidi  of  such  a 
Decade  of  Ventose^  or  oi'  Prairial,  to  a  dinner, 
or  an  evening  meeting  ;  and  you  were  receiv¬ 
ed  in  an  apartment  which  bore  no  mark  of 
change  from  former  monarchical  days,  except¬ 
ing  llie  company  it  contained  : — the  women  in 
the  half-naked  costume  of  Directorial  fashion, 
or  the  Grecian  tuniqucs  and  Grecian  coiffures 
of  more  recent  days ; — the  men  in  civil  uni¬ 
forms  of  all  sorts,  and  all  colors  of  embroidery, 
with  which  the  Directory  (to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  bonnet  rouge  and  the  carmag¬ 
nole  of  the  Republicans)  had  thought  proper  to 
decorate  themselves  and  all  those  put  in  au¬ 
thority  under  them.  Among  these  figured  the 
brilliant  military  costumes  of  the  conquering 
generals,  who  had  many  of  them  risen  from 
the  ranks  by  merit  which  fitted  them  more  for 
distinction  on  the  field  of  battle  than  in  a  draw¬ 
ing-room  ;  the  manners  of  their  previous  life 
forsook  them  not  in  their  peacel’ul  capacity, 
and  the  habits  of  a  guard-room  followed  them 
into  the  saloons  of  Paris.’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43. 

Let  us  add,  >vhat,  with  all  that  we  before 
knew,  or  thought  we  knew  of  the  subject, 
we  confess  was  quite  new  to  us.  ‘  No  man, 
whatever  his  poverty  or  station  in  life, 


would  condescend  to  wear  the  livery  of 
another,  and  no  servant  in  Paris  would  ac¬ 
company  his  employer^  for  the  term  mas¬ 
ter  had  ceased,  otherwise  than  by  walking 
at  his  side.’ — Id.  p.  4(). 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  dwell 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Bourbon  Restora¬ 
tion,  or  the  chapter  on  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  further  than  to  point  out  a  great  ex- 
aggeration,  the  only  one  we  have  found  in 
these  pleasing  and  instructive  volumes, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  the  reaction  gave  rise,  after  the 
Hundred  Days  had  been  closed  with  the 
fight  at  Waterloo,  and  the  second  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Paris  had  been  effected  by  the  al¬ 
lied  forces.  It  is  marvellous  to  find  such 
a  statement  as  that  which  represents  (vol. 
ii.  p,  89)  the  Assembly  of  1815  and  181G 
‘  under  its  constitutional  king  as  almost  ri¬ 
valling  the  judicial  cruelties  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunals,  and  the  agents  it  em¬ 
ployed,  their  violence.’  ‘  Almost’  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  wide  word,  and  of  very  great  pow¬ 
er  and  application,  if  it  can  be  used  to 
bring  the  deeds  of  that  Assembly,  little  as 
we  are  disposed  to  be  its  panegyrists,  un¬ 
der  the  same  class  with  the  wholesale  mur¬ 
ders  of  1794,  when  fifty  or  sixty  victims 
were  condemned  to  death  in  a  day,  and 
the  Carrieres,  the  Collots,  the  Billauds, 
made  the  rivers  flow  with  blood,  and  point¬ 
ed  the  civic  artillery  against  the  second 
city  of  France. 

The  Life  of  Rachael  Lady  Russell  is  the 
most  important  piece  added  to  this  edition  ; 
it  is  a  republication.  The  comedy  of*  The 
Fashionable  Friends,’  acted  for  some  nights 
and  withdrawn,  is  published  now  for  the 
first  time  ;  as  is  the  *  Defence  of  Lord  Or- 
ford’  (Horace  Walpole)  against  the  attacks 
of  a  critic  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,’ 
whose  knowledge  of  that  celebrated  per¬ 
son  was  as  correct  as  his  information  re¬ 
specting  the  history  of  the  sciences ;  repre¬ 
senting  the  author  of  the  best  letters  in 
our  language,  one  of  its  most  powerful  tra¬ 
gedies,  one  of  its  most  original  romances, 
as  a  person,  ‘  whose  thoughts  were  made 
up  of  affectation,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
nothing  were  that  taken  away,’  and  assert¬ 
ing  as  a  thing  admitted,  that  France  re¬ 
ceived  directly  from  us  all  great  discoveries 
in  physics,  metaphysics, political  economy; 
the  country  of  Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  Clair- 
aut,  D’Alembert,  La  Grange,  Laplace, 
Quesnai,*  having  made  none.  The  defence 

*  The  father  of  the  new  system,  to  whom 
Adam  Smith  had  intended  to  dedicate  his  ‘  Wealth 
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of  her  deceased  and  steadily  attached  friend 
by  Miss  Berry  does  honor  to  her  heart. 
If  she  leans  too  exclusively  to  the  favorable 
side,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  that  in  the 
lady  who  herself  will  always  form  the  most 
delightful  feature  in  the  retrospect  of  Ho¬ 
race  Walpole’s  career.  His  approbation 
of  her  is  a  grand  redeeming  point — it  is  in 
his  letters  to  her  that  we  have  the  most 
agreeable  glimpses  of  his  inner  man.  It  is 
a  passage  in  both  their  lives  which  beauti¬ 
fully  exhibits  the  high  sense  of  honor  in  the 
one,  and  may  justly  give  pause  to  all  who 
have  thought  with  unmixed  severity  of  the 
other,  that  when  the  Earl  laid  his  coronet 
at  her  feet,  she  refused  to  be  a  countess  be¬ 
cause  their  ages  were  so  unequal,  and  that 
he  continued  his  respectful  devotion  to  her 
after  this  offer  had  been  declined. 

The  republication  of  the  Life  of  Madame 
du  Deffand  leads  us  only  to  observe  that  the 
friendship  for  Lord  Orford,  that  lady’s  old¬ 
est  and  most  attached  associate,  also 
prompted  this  Essay  in  all  probability — 
certainly  blinded  its  amiable  writer  to  many 
an  uiianiiable  trait  in  that  clever,  hard,  self¬ 
ish  person’s  character,  more  especially  to 
her  detestable  treatment  of  Mademoiselle 
de  I’Espinasse,  of  which  no  adequate  de¬ 
fence,  or  even  explanation,  is  or  can  be 
given. 

We  need  not  sum  up  our  review  of  this 
interesting  work  by  general  reflections, 
having  prefaced  it  with  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  merits.  But  the  reader  who  may 
have  honored  us  with  a  perusal  of  these  pa¬ 
ges  w'ill  now  be  better  prepared  to  admit 
that  our  eulogy  was  not  founded  on  fanciful 
notions,  or  on  any  other  ground  than  the 
great  and  rare  merits  of  the  book,  as  well 
as  of  its  accomplished  and  virtuous  author. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Lord  North  once  excused  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  duty  upon  some  article  of 
general  consumption,  because,  as  he  said, 
nobody  would  begrudge  the  payment  of  an 

of  Nations.’  Miss  Berry,  however,  is  herself 
rather  unlucky  in  classing  Chaptal  as  a  discoverer 
(vol.  i.  p.  304),  and  in  describing  ‘  the  analyzation 
of  air,  begun  by  Priestly  and  Black,  as  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  aerostation  in  France.’  (ii.) 
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additional  halfpenny  in  the  pound  for  the 
pleasure  of  abusing  the  minister.  And  the 
plea  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  na¬ 
ture — at  least  of  English  human  nature. 
We  are,  without  dispute,  a  grumbling  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  as  fond  of  a  grumble  as  of 
roast  beef.  Both  are  indigenous  products 
of  the  soil — both  grand  characteristics  of 
the  people.  Not  that  we  are  discontented 
— nothing  of  the  sort.  Not  that  our  grum¬ 
bling  is  ill-conditioned — it  is  the  nature  of 
the  animal.  It  is  one  of  our  prime  w  ants — 
not  to  say  chief  luxuries.  We  could  not 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any  state  that 
afforded  us  no  opportunity  for  indulging 
our  favorite  propensity.  Every  evil  has  a 
bright  side — and  the  bright  side  of  half  our 
evils  is  the  opportunity  they  afford  to  the 
grumbler. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  it  is  generally 
the  mere  pet  lies  misercs  of  humanity  which 
we  grumble  at.  There  is  no  grumbling  at 
a  great  misfortune.  We  grumble  the  more, 
the  more  comfortable  we  are — ^just  because 
the  intensity  of  the  pleasure  we  enjoy  ex¬ 
cites  a  yearning  for  something  more  e.xqui- 
site  still.  Refinement  makes  us  sensitive. 
We  should  be  much  more  likely  to  grumble 
for  claret — were  we  put  upon  a  regimen  in 
which  port  formed  the  most  delicate  bever¬ 
age  allowed — than  were  we  absolutely  to 
be  confined  to  Barclay  and  Perkins. 

Again — a  man  w  ill  grumble  excessively 
should  his  boots  be  sent  home  a  misfit,  who 
would  be  a  perfect  model  of  resignation 
were  his  leg  to  be  cut  off*.  He  will  grum¬ 
ble  more  earnestly  at  the  discomfort  of  his 
toes — than  at  their  loss  altogether.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  tumbles  into  the  river — he  is  fished 
out  nine  parts  dead — and — if  the  light 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  is  at  such 
trouble  in  spreading  upon  the  subject  be 
not  clear  in  the  pericraniums  of  his  savers, 
— he  is  hung  up  by  the  heels,  as  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  effects  of  his  ducking.  Sup¬ 
pose  him  to  recover  this  course  of  treatment, 
he  is  as  meek  and  thankful  as  a  man  can 
be.  How  he  will  grumble  and  sulk  if  he 
is  caught  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  his  new 
beaver  damped. 

It  is  your  well-fed,  comfortable  fellow 
who  grumbles  most.  After  Paddy  has 
floored  his  friends  from  love  at  Donnybrook, 
he  is  as  happy  as  a  grig  upon  potatoes  and 
salt — or  the  still  greater  because  more  im- 
aginative  delicacy  of  potatoes  and  point. 
He  grumbles  neither  over  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  canny  Scot  changes  Ids  oat¬ 
meal  for  something  better  as  soon  as  he 
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can,  but  even  after  the  step  is  effected —  forefathers  when  ochre  was  the  rouge  in 
when  rolls  take  the  place  of  bannocks,  and  use,  and  sheepskins  the  dress-coats.  In¬ 
anchovy  toast  of  porridge — he  gruinbleth  stead  of  grumbling  if  any  thing  did  not  ex- 
not,  nor  turneth  up  his  nose  at  the  remem-  actly  suit  their  tastes,  they  probably  dis- 
hrance  of  his  former  fare.  On  the  contrary,  patched  the  offender  at  once  if  they  could 
he  lauds  it — he  proves  it  to  be  the  very  — or  were  dispatched  by  him  for  the  at- 
best  sort  of  food  a  man  can  have  set  before  tempt  if  they  could  not.  Savages  cannot 
him — he  expatiates  on  its  excellence — is  comprehend  the  pleasure  of  the  civilized 
eloquent  on  its  thousand  good  qualities —  grumble — they  only  understand  the  war- 
in  short,  he  does  every  thing  he  can  to  whoop.  Marvellously  uncomfortable  must 
establish  its  virtues — but  eat  it !  have  been  our  ancestors’  steel  garments — 

Your  true  Englishman  is  a  very  different  extremely  unpleasant  must  it  have  been  to 
sort  of  animal.  Were  he  kept  to  herrings  live  like  the  genii  picked  up  by  the  fisher- 
or  oatmeal — great  would  be  the  grumble,  man — ensconced  in  an  iron  pot — or  a  se- 
When  he  is  promoted  to  something  better,  ries  of  pots  and  magnified  steel-purses, 
he  grumbles  for  another  step — when  he  An  existence  more  free  than  easy  must  it 
gets  it,  he  is  all  agog  for  a  still  further  ele-  have  been  to  scour  over  the  country — fight- 
vation — and  at  length  were  you  to  set  him  ing  with  every  other  unknown  iron-bound 
down  to  the  very  best  dinner  in  rcrurn  na-  gentleman  you  chanced  to  meet.  But  we 
tura,  he  would  grumble  at  rerum  natura  warrant  there  was  little  grumbling  among 
for  not  affording  a  better  one.  If  he  can-  the  crusaders,  and  a  knight-errant  would 
not  grumble  with  his  beef,  it  is  hard  if  he  lay  himself  down  under  an  oak  to  ponder 
cannot  be  indignant  with  his  mustard.  “  A  upon  the  charms  of  his  mistress — and  prob- 
capital  dinner,”  you  remark.  “  Capital —  ably  feel  the  charms  of  rheumatism  with- 
really  good — but  the  waiting — disgust-  out  a  muttered  syllable  of  discontent, 
ing.”  We  maintain,  that  the  more  civilized  w'e 

Now  there  is  not  a  particle  of  carping,  get,  the  more  do  we  grumble  for  what  we 
cynical  ill-nature  in  all  this.  Nine  times  have  not  yet  obtained  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
out  of  ten  a  man  grumbles  from  habit.  Did  seems  little  doubt  that  civilization  and 
he  think  the  muttered  expression  of  his  grumbling  will  attain  their  acme  together, 
dissatisfaction  would  hurt  a  living  being —  Eating  and  drinking,  as  they  supply  us — 

no  one  readier  to  give  a  gulp  and  sw'allow  let  spiritualists  say  what  they  may — with 
it.  But,  in  fact,  he  grumbles  without  be-  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  we  enjoy,  also 
ing  dissatisfied.  He  grumbles  not  to  in-  give  rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  grum- 
jure  another — but  to  relieve  himself.  lie  bling.  If  there  be  any  thing  over  which 
grumbles  as  a  sailor  sw'ears,  not  that  he  more  pathos  is  expended  than  another,  it  is 
means  any  thing  serious  by  it,  but  because  a  bad  dinner.  An  earthquake  is  talked  of 
he  rather  likes  it,  and  it  is  a  style  of  ex-  — an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  sweeping 
pression  which  every  one  around  makes  off  half-a-dozen  Neapolitan  villages  in  the 
use  of.  He  grumbles,  too,  not  because  a  lava,  like  flies  in  treacle,  and  you  reply, 
thing  is  bad,  but  because  it  is  not  better.  “  God  bless  me — very  melancholy — very — 
He  grumbles  that  the  positive  is  not  the  hum — but  ah,  by  the  by,  that  reminds  me — 
comparative — the  comparative  not  the  sii-  You  should  liave  seen,  Snobbins,  my  boy, 
perlative — and  the  superlative  not  some-  the  dinner  that  fellow  dumper  gave  us  yes- 
thing  more  superlative  still.  He  grumbles  terday.  Now,  would  you  believe  it,  the 
because  he  has  not  something  better  than  soup  was  more  than  half  cold,  and — he 
he  has  it — if  he  had  it  not  at  all,  he  w’ould  might  say  what  he  liked — but  I  knew  the 
probably  strive  only  to  get  it.  He  quarrels  mutton  wasn’t  Welsh.  It’s  horrible  to  be 
with  his  bread  and  butter,  but  if  he  had  no  done  in  that  sort  of  way — isn’t  it  now?” 
bread  and  butter,  he  would  not  quarrel —  The  weather  is,  of  course,  an  inexhausti- 
and  although  he  does  quarrel  with  it — he  ble  topic  for  the  grumbler,  and  verily  our 
takes  care  to  eat  it.  climate  seems  to  have  been  given  to  us  to 

Viewed  in  this  light,  grumbling  proves  encourage  our  national  propensity.  But  a 
a  high  stage  in  civilization,  as  well  true  Englishman  grumbles  as  much  under 
as  a  peculiar  phase  of  national  character.  Italian  skies  as  groping  in  a  London  fog. 
Comfort  begets  comfort — refinement  produ-  If  he  docs  not  find  the  sky  too  thick,  he 
ces  refinement,  and  grumbling  is  the  pro-  may  very  well  quarrel  with  its  clearness, 
cess  of  their  elimination.  We  suspect  that  In  fact,  he  would  come  down  several  pegs 
there  was  very  little  grumbling  among  our  in  his  own  estimation — and  very  high  he 
VoL.  V.— No.  11.  18 
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stands  in  that — were  he  to  acknowledge  to 
himself  even  that  he  can  find  no  cause  for 
grumbling.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  find¬ 
ing  evil  as  well  as  good  in  every  thing — and 
there  is  still  ntore  philosophy  in  enjoying 
the  one  while  you  make  the  other  condu¬ 
cive  to  your  enjoyment  by  grumbling  at  it. 

Xo  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity, 

sailh  the  poet,  and 

No  day  so  good,  but  knows  some  toucli  of  badness, 

saith  the  grumbler.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
thing  as  an  Englishman  found  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  weather  was  faultless? 

“  A  fine  day  this,  eh,  Peterkin?” 

“  Yes  ;  but  the  evenings  are  chilly.” 

“  Magnificent  night,  ain’t  it, Thomson?” 

“  Yes;  but  it  was  so  hot  all  day.” 

“That  breeze  now — how  fresh!” 

“  Yes  ;  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  dust.” 

“  Well,  we  shall  have  a  shower  soon  to 
lay  it,  I  hope.” 

“  Yes ;  and  to  wet  us — I  wish  you  would 
not  talk  such  nonsense.” 

Now  all  this  time  Peterkin  and  Thomson 
are  enjoying  the  weather  lustily  ;  they  only 
want  to  excite  some  sort  of  sympathy  for 
themselves,  in  order  to  add  to  their  stock  of 
pleasurable  sensation,  and  they  do  it  by  pre- 
tendinjr  to  sutler  inconvenience  arisiiiii  from 
the  very  source  of  the  enjoyment.  'J'hey 
would  be  apparently  much  more  contented 
in  a  simoom  in  the  desert,  or  a  snow-storm 
in  Nova  Zembla. 

We  have  all  of  us  heard  of  being 

Lull’d  in  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair, 

some  of  us,  moreover,  may  have  felt  the  tor¬ 
ture.  The  line  expresses  in  a  breath  the 
doctrines  we  have  been  attempting  to  lay 
down.  The  inconvenience,  the  complaints, 
result  from  the  very  easiness,  the  very  de¬ 
sire,  to  do  away  with  inconvenience  and 
complaint.  We  admire  comfort,  and  the 
liberty  of  grumbling  we  rank  as  the  very 
essence  of  the  comfortable. 

And  sometimes  the  very  deficiency  in  the 
one  is  made  up  for  by  the  license  thereby 
given  to  the  exercise  of  the  other.  .John 
Bull  goes  a-travelling ;  in  France  he  de¬ 
claims  against  dishes — like  man — “  fearful¬ 
ly  and  wonderfully  made,”  and  against 
wines,  wdiicli  it  is  his  special  delight  to  cha¬ 
racterize  as  vinegars;  his  very  boots  turn 
up  at  the  toes  with  indignation  at  treading 
on  brick  floors  instead  of  sinking  in  Brus- 
sels  and  Kidderminster.  So  in  Spain,  John 
loathes  garlic ;  oUa  podrida  is  to  him  a  mass 
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of  abomination ;  the  constnntly  recurring 
omelette  his  gorge  rises  at ;  he  compares 
mules  with  locomotives,  and  muleteers  with 
railway-conductors,  and  his  contempt  breaks 
forth — still  he  travels.  Jn  Italy  he  grum¬ 
bles  at  macaroni ;  in  Germany  he  is  indig¬ 
nant  at  sourkrout.  Every  where  out  of  his 
own  little  isle  of  the  sea,  he  finds  roads  bad, 
and  the  animals  that  run  on  them  worse — 
hotels  execrable,  and  the  animals  that  run 
in  them  more  execrable  still.  Yet  he  tra¬ 
vels,  like  the  prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  “  fur¬ 
ther,  and  further,  and  further  than  I  can 
tell;”  and,  if  it  he  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
abusing  nine-tenths  of  every  thing  he  meets, 
one  very  much  wonders  why  he  travels  at 
all.  Any  less  grumbling  people,  finding 
less  comfort  abroad  than  at  home,  would 
naturally  stay  at  home.  Not  so  John,  he 
finds  more  to  grumble  at  abroad  than  he 
does  at  home,  therefore  he  naturally  goes 
abroad.  Were  he  seated  amid  all  the  gods 
on  high  Olympus,  with  Venus  to  flirt  with, 
and  Apollo  to  chat  with,  and  Momus  to 
laugh  with,  he  would  complain  of  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  lying  in  damp  clouds,  and 
start  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  nectar 
above  was  better  than  the  old  crusted  port 
below,  of  course  giving  the  preference  as 
naturally  to  the  latter  as  on  this  “  dim  speck, 
which  men  call  earth,”  he  would  .award  it 
to  the  former,  for  the  precise  reason  that 
here  he  can’t  get  it. 

One  source  of  grumbling  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  this  grave  treatise,  is  that  which 
is  supplied  by  our  own  feelings  of  self-im¬ 
portance,  and  innate  dignity.  People 
think  it  beneath  them  to  be  too  easily 
pleased  ;  they  arc  not  the  sort  of  folks  that 
any  thing  will  do  for — not  they,  and  they 
seek  to  prove  by  grumbling  at  what  they 
have,  the  superior  quality  of  what  they  ought 
to  have.  How  many  are  there  who  are 
nothing  if  not  critical,  but  it  is  not  their 
discernment  that  makes  them  spy  faults,  it 
is  the  wish  to  be  thought  to  have  discern¬ 
ment.  Talent  is  proved  in  their  estinnition 
by  fault-finding  :  they  grumble  over  a  work 
of  art,  not  so  much  to  show  what  a  stupid 
fellow  the  author  is,  as  what  clever  fellows 
they  are  for  having  found  out  his  short 
comings.  Goldsmith  taught  a  golden  rule 
to  the  art-grumblers.  “  ISay  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  would  have  been  belter  painted  had 
the  painter  taken  more  pains.”  Safe  and 
sure,  no  criticism  enunciated,  no  theory 
advanced,  but  a  grumble  successfully 
achieved.  The  grumbler  thinks  that  if  he 
professes  too  much  pleasure  w  ith  a  picture 
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or  a  statue,  lie  is  showing  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  mere  herd,  “  pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with  a  straw;”  he  picks  out  defects, 
and  upon  these  stepping-stones,  he  hopes  to 
spring  into  the  dignity  of  knowledge  and 
ability.  Your  regular  professed  grumbler — 
the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the  worthy 
folks  alluded  to  by  Lord  North — is  general¬ 
ly  a  gentleman  inclined  to  be  stout,  and 
partial  to  a  snooze  after  dinner,  lie  is 
probably  beginning  to  exhibit  the  increas¬ 
ing  belly  and  the  decreasing  leg.  He  af- 
fectionates  ample  folds  of  broad  cloth — is 
curious  in  the  matter  of  worsted  comforters 
for  keeping  his  throat  warm,  and  small  In¬ 
dia-rubber  boats  for  keeping  his  feet  dry. 
He  is  a  comfortable  man — very  precise  and 
regular  in  his  habits — and  has  a  comforta¬ 
ble  house — with  every  thing  in  it  as  precise 
and  regular  as  himself.  He  hath  no  great 
misfortunes  to  bewail  : — consequently  he 
grumbles  at  the  petitcs  miscrcs.  His  very 
comfort  turns  into  the  serpent  that  stings 
him.  He  is  perpetually  finding  out  sub-{ 
jects  for  pathetic  complaint.  If  he  be  not 
eloquent  upon  the  dust  in  the  streets,  he 
will  be  overpowering  upon  the  mud.  The 
weather  always  seems  to  be  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him. 

The  east  wind  he  holds  to  be  the  ring¬ 
leader.  He  is  persuaded  that  it  was  only 
created  to  waft  rheumatism  on  its  wings,  and 
keep  up  the  average  supply  of  sciatica.  If, 
however,  the  weather  be  still,  and  close,  and 
hot,  he  knows  very  well  that  fever  is  brew¬ 
ing — he  is  sure  of  it,  mark  his  words — 
nothing  else  can  be  expected  from  this  con¬ 
founded  choky  day.  If  he  goes  out  with¬ 
out  his  umbrella  and  the  clouds  gather  and 
the  rain  falls,  he  is  almost  speechless  with 
indignation.  It  is  always  so,  always  his 
luck — were  he  to  have  encumbered  him¬ 
self  with  a  great  aw-kvvard  umbrella,  the 
rain  would  never  have  thought  of  coming 
on — never.  To- hear  him  you  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  clerk  of  the  weather  office 
was  a  real  personage — that  he  and  the 
grumbler  had  quarrelled  in  their  youth — 
and  tliat  the  official  in  question,  being  of  a 
spiteful  turn  of  mind,  had  never  forgotten 
the  old  grudge. 

Our  grumbler  w’alks  about  a  good  deal, 
and  comes  home  laden  with  grievances. 
You  are  perfectly  astonished  at  the  number 
of  times  he  has  been  “  within  an  ace  ol 
being  run  over”  by  the  stupidity  of  omni¬ 
bus  men : — never  of  course  by  his  ow-n. 
Besides,  he  can  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end  with  narratives  of  the  attempted  impo¬ 


sitions  of  cabmen.  He  never  hailed  a 
hackney  coach  in  his  long  life,  the  driver  of 
which,  by  his  own  account,  did  not  try  to 
cheat  him.  The  grumbler  is  a  mighty  dis¬ 
coverer  of  grievances.  He  invented  the 
word  nuisance.  He  is  perpetually  discov¬ 
ering  new  nuisances,  and  perpetually  won¬ 
dering  what  the  authorities  are  about. — 
There  are  the  smoke  nuisance — the  street 
band  nuisance — the  iron  hoop  nuisance 
— the  no  thoroughfare  nuisance — the  om¬ 
nibus  nuisance — the  fruit-selling  nuisance 
— the  lucifer  nuisance — the  orange-peel 
nuisance,  cum  multis  aliis. 

His  having  unluckily  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  tumbled  over  a  bit  of  the  latter  slippery, 
yellow  abomination  was  a  perfect  god-send 
to  him.  He  spoke  of  nothing  else  for  a 
month.  He  inveighed  against  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  orange-sucking — thought  govern¬ 
ment  should  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
such  raw’  material  for  nuisance,  or  that  the 
Azores  should  be  ignominiously  scuttled  in 
the  Western  Ocean.  The  grumbler  rarely 
goes  out  that  he  does  not  come  home  to 
dinner  with  a  perfectly  new  and  original 
nuisance,  which  he  develops  in  all  its 
enormity  over  the  soup — discusses  in  all  its 
collateral  bearings  over  the  fish — points 
out  plans  for  its  abolition  over  the  ro.ist, 
and  inveighs  against  its  originators  while  he 
is  dispatching  the  pudding.  The  grumbler 
loves  to  grumble  in  print.  He  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  teazing  newspaper  editors  with  his  suf¬ 
ferings  and  his  w  rongs.  He  frequently  con¬ 
cludes  his  epistle  by  indignantly  asking 
what  the  police  are  about?  Nobody  ever 
tells  him.  He  likes  twanging  Latin  names 
for  signatures — sometimes  he  is  Investisa- 
tor — anon  he  changes  to  Dtnunciatur — 
now  he  takes  the  character  Clcricus^  grum¬ 
bling  ecclesiastically — again  we  find  him  as 
Vindix — often  as  Judez.  Proteus-like,  he 
slips  from  the  syllables  of  Probitas  into  the 
letters  of  Civis — from  Aruspex  to  Amicus. 
Sometimes,  howe\er,  he  is  content  with 
plain  English,  and  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  original  ‘‘  Fatherof  a  Family.”  The 
ordinary  grumblers  are  mere  “  Constant 
Headers”  and  ”  Subscribers.” 

Nothing  is  too  remote  for  the  grumbler 
be  displeased  with.  From  the  state  of 
t.ic  pump  in  the  next  street  but  one,  he 
comments  upon  the  oscillations  of  the  plan¬ 
etary  system  ;  he  has  been  heard  indignant 
at  the  sun  for  the  impropriety  of  having 
spots  upon  his  face,  and  thinks  the  moon 
would  be  much  more  useful  were  she  al¬ 
ways  to  keep  full. 
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And  so  he  goes  on — leading  on  the  whole 
a  tranquil  life — exercising  himself  by  grum¬ 
bling  as  doctors  tell  us  infants  do  by  crying 
— never  very  seriously  incommoded  by  any  * 
thing — but  always  making  himself  appear 
a  little  incommoded  with  every  thing.  Yet 
in  the  main  he  is  good  natured  and  sleek ; 
but  his  good  nature  and  sleekness  are 
clothed  with  grumbling  as  with  a  garment. 
He  receives,  and  grumbles  at  the  smallness 
— pays,  and  grumbles  at  the  largeness,  of 
the  amount.  Grumbling  is  his  employment, 
as  well  as  his  amusement.  liis  life  is  one 
eternal  grumble — he  is  born  and  grumbles 
— lives  and  grumbles — dies,  and, — then 
and  not  till  then — grumbles  no  more. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HAMAIYARIC 
AND  ETHIOPIC  ALPHABETS.  j 

From  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

The  accompanying  paper,  by  James  Bird, 
Esq.,  which  was  read  before  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of 
its  Journal,  is  forwarded  to  the  Asiatic 
Journal  in  the  belief  that  it  will  interest 
its  readers. 

In  making  publictranslations  of  the  Ilam- 
aiyaric  inscriptions  from  Aden  and  Saba, 
it  was  my  intention  to  reserve  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question,  “  whether  this  alpha¬ 
bet  be  of  Greek  or  Semitic  origin,”  till  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  might  permit 
me  to  analyze  the  character  of  individual 
letters.  My  public  engagements  will  not, 
however,  at  present  admit  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  and  1  am,  therefore,  obliged  to 
submit  an  imperfect  outline  of  my  opinion 
on  the  subject,  in  deference  to  the  advice  of 
a  friend,  who  suggested  the  propriety  of 
publishing,  along  with  translations  of  the 
inscriptions,  an  aljihabet  of  the  character. 
At  no  distant  period  I  will  resume  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  liaimMvaric  and  Ethiopic  alpha¬ 
bets,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  the  former 
had  its  origin  from  the  ancient  PliaMiician, 
made  apparent  by  the  accurate  researches 
of  the  learned  Gesenius ;  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  differs  not  materially  from  the  former, 
except  in  having  adopted  the  system  of  sev¬ 
en  Greek  vowels,  expressed  by  particular 
marks  and  modifications  of  the  letters  in  the 
first  column,  which,  Dr.  Wall  remarks,  has 
been  termed  Ghiz,  or  ‘  the  free,’  in  order  to 
mark  its  pre-eminence;  because  the  letters 
are  not  restricted  to  particular  vowel  ter¬ 
minations,  but  constituted  the  entire  system 
when  the  Bible  was  translated  from  Greek 
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into  Ethiopic,  and  the  Alnssiniaiis,  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  in  the  time  of  Fru- 
mentius,  received  the  Greek  Scriptures,  be¬ 
tween  A.  D.  32o  and  33o. 

The  Syrian,  like  the  Hebrew  and  Phoe¬ 
nician,  consists  of  an  alphabet  of  twenty- 
two  letters,  written  from  right  to  left ;  which 
are  either  separate  or  joined  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  or  succeeding  characters ;  but  the 
Hamaiyaric  of  inscriptions,  found  on  the 
coast  of  Southern  Arabia,  has,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  an  alphabet  of  twenty-five,  if  not 
twenty-six  letters,  written  from  left  to  right ; 
for  it  is  probable  that  further  research  will 
discover  that  the  Hamaiyaric  embraces  the 
whole  twenty-six  letters,  composing  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  the  Ghiz,  or  modern  Ethiopic. 
The  scheme  and  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
called,  from  two  syllables  of  the  series  be¬ 
longing  to  its  first  letter,  IIo  He  Ya  T,  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  of  the  Phmnician  and  He¬ 
brew,  which  commences  with  AUph  and 
lid  ;  but  an  inspection  of  the  alphabetical 
table  w  ill  render  evident  to  the  mo.st  un¬ 
learned  observer,  that  the  names  of  twenty- 
tw'o  letters  in  modern  Ethiopic,  correspond¬ 
ing  in  character  w  iih  the  Hamaiyaric  of  in¬ 
scriptions  from  Arabia,  and  the  Ethiopic  of 
inscriptions  from  Axurn  and  Tigree,  differ 
in  no  respect  from  the  names  and  power  of 
the  twenty-two  Phoenician  and  Samaritan 
Hebrew  letters  from  which  they  were  de¬ 
rived.  In  some  of  the  inscriptions,  copied 
by  Messrs.  Hulton  and  Smith,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bedw  in  town  ofDhees, 
distant  only  four  hours  from  Ras  Sherma, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  the  follow¬ 
ing  letters,  Bd,  iVaw^  and  J/«/,  retain 
their  original  Phoenician  character. 

The  names  of  the  Hamaiyaric  letters, 
corresponding  as  they  do  with  those  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  obviously  indicate 
its  Semitic  origin ;  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
that  these  constitute  the  character  ancient¬ 
ly  known  among  the  Arabs  as  Al  Musnad, 
or  the  ‘  propped;’  being  in  many  cases  not 
materially  different  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  characters,  having  only  the  addition 
of  foot-props.  This  and  other  forms  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet,  including  the  Kufic,  were 
borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
letters  that  were  in  current  use  among  tlie 
Jews  from  the  second  century  before  Christ 
to  the  seventh  of  the  Christian  era.  Mi¬ 
chael  is,  in  his  Grammaticu  Syriaca,  pp.  22, 
23,  correctly  asserts,  “  Quo  tempore  Arabes 
a  tSyris  litcras  sumserunt  mutuas,  quod fac¬ 
tum  cst  Muhammedis  atatcy  seculo  septimo 
incunte  aut  paulo  antea,  tres  modd  vocales 
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habutsse  Si/ros  ncccsse  cst,  tot  evim  nb  illis 
ncceperunt  Arnbes,  Fathfi,  Kesre,  Damma, 
guas  et  Cuphicajam  srriptio  habuit  ;  toti- 
dcmqite  vacates,  Uteris  ipsis  inneias  Sabio- 
rum  seu  Galalceorum  alphabctum  habet.’ 
'JMie  Hamaiyaric,  like  the  character  of  the 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  seems  altogether 
deficient  in  vowel  signs,  which,  as  Dr.  Wall 
satisfactorily  shows,  were  not  in  use  when 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  was 
made;  all  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  text 
being,  at  this  time,  employed  assigns  of  syl¬ 
lables,  beginning  with  consonants  and  end¬ 
ing  with  vowels.*  The  letters  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  were  all  consonantal,  inclusive  of 
Arabic,  or  the  Ain,  Atif, 
VVaw  and  Yod,  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
which  were  termed  quiescent  in  the  pointed 
texts  of  the  Bible  ;  but  were  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  as  vowel  signs,  as  seen,  from  the  Ham¬ 
aiyaric  inscriptions,  by  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  corresponding  words  in  Arabic. 
The  Syrians  had  at  first  only  three  vowels, 
corresponding  to  the  same  in  Arabic;  but, 
as  the  literati  advanced  in  translating  the 
Bible  and  other  works  into  Greek,  they  en¬ 
deavored  to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the 
proper  Greek  name,  substituting  at  first 
five  Greek  vowels,  and  subsequently  carry¬ 
ing  them  as  far  as  seven ;  t  which  number 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Ethiopians  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Hamaiyaric  character  to  the 
shores  of  Axum.  The  quiescent  letters  of 
both  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopic  alphabets 
possess  no  sound  in  themselves,  till  animat¬ 
ed  by  points;  and  the  Warn,  on  the  coins 
of  the  Maccabees,  or  the  Hebrew  Waw  so 
modified,  is  found  to  retain  this  character 
in  some  other  inscriptions,  such  as  the  Bac- 
trian  Pali,  from  Shah  Baz  Ghari;  which, 
as  can  be  clearly  shown,  has  a  kindred  ori¬ 
gin  with  the  Pehlvi  writing  on  the  Persian 
monuments  of  Nakhshi  Rustam,  Nakh- 
shi  Rajib,  and  .Takhti  Bustan,  and  are 
closely  allied  to  letters  of  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions  ;  of  which  the  first  dates  not 
earlier  than  the  year  Dio  of  our  era.  The 
opinion  of  Dr.  Wall,  therefore,  “  that  it  was 
from  reading  Greek  that  the  Jews  learned 
the  use  of  vowel  signs,  and  in  consequence 
applied  three  of  their  letters  occasionally  to 

*  Examination  of  the  ancient  orthography  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  original  state  of  tlie  text  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  by  Charles  William  Wall,  1). 
D ,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  vol.  ii.  p  271. 

t  Grammatica  Syriaca  Joannis  Davidis  Mi- 
chaelis,  p.  24,  et  Bibliotheca  Oricntalis  Assemani, 
tom.  i.  p  522. 


this  use,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cognate  letters  were  afterwards  employ¬ 
ed  in  unpointed  Syriac,  and  are,  at  this 
moment,  employed  in  unpointed  Arabic,”* 
is  so  consonant  to  truth  and  the  practice 
followed  in  the  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions 
from  Southern  Arabia,  as  to  bring  home  to 
us  conviction  that,  while  the  Hamaiyaric  is 
a  derivative  from  Phoenician,  it  at  the  same 
time  employed  four  additional  characters  to 
express  the  Greek  consonantal  sounds  of 
Ztta  C,  Eta  tj,  Pi  n,  Psi  ip,  as  apparent  in 
the  comparison  made  of  the  several  alphabets. 
Along  with  this  adoption  of  Greek  vowels 
and  additional  consonantal  characters,  the 
Hamaiyaric  and  Ethiopic  alphabets  use,  as 
numbers,  certain  figures  derived  from  the 
numerical  system  of  Greek  letters. 

If  the  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Hamaiyaric  and  Ethiopic  alphabets  be 
correct,  and  of  which  I  entertain  not  a 
doubt,  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions  from  Aden 
should  be  read  from  left  to  right,  like  mod¬ 
ern  Ethiopic  ;  and  made  use  of  diacritical 
points,  such  as  appear  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Syriac  by  the  Nestorian  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  Ethiopic  inscriptions,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Greek  tablet,  at  Axum,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Mr.  Salt’s  Voyage  to  Abyssinia, 
and  written  in  precisely  the  same  character 
as  the  Hamaiyaric  of  Southern  Arabia,  read 
from  left  to  right,  and  record  that  John, 
Bishop  of  Ethiopia,  taught  from  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  river  (Nile)  the  Sabeans  of 
Flazramaa.  He  is  the  same  John  who  was 
sent,  as  appears,  into  Ethiopia,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  A.  D.  521,  in 
order  to  settle  the  Christian  faith  of  that 
country,  and  was  accompanied  by  several 
missionary  assistants.  This  and  other  facts 
give  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the  Ha¬ 
maiyaric  of  inscriptions,  in  Southern  Ara¬ 
bia,  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin, 
and  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  have  an  antiquity 
beyond  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  when,  on  the  coins  of  the  Mac¬ 
cabees,  we  find  many  Hebrew  letters  cog¬ 
nate  with  those  of  the  Hamaiyaric  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  language  of  those  now  trans- 
lated  is  a  mixture  of  Ghiz  and  modern 
Arabic  ;  and  as  the  adjectives  found  in  the 
inscriptions  are  formed  on  the  principles  of 
Ethiopic  grammar,  while  the  preposition 
Ba,  used  both  in  Persian  and  Ethiopic,  is 
found  in  them,  it  must  necessarily  follow 

*  Wall’s  Examination  of  Jewish  Orthography, 
vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
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hat  these  inscriptions  can  be  but  little  an¬ 
terior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  are,  in  all  probability,  several 
centuries  after  it,  when  the  Ilamaiyaric 
sprung  from  the  Phcenician,  altered  to  ex¬ 
press  Greek  vowels  and  proper  names. 

The  comparatively  modern  origin  of  the 
Ilamaiyaric  alphabet  may  be  also  deduced 
from  what  we  know  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  Coptic,  which  cannot  be  traced  back 
further  than  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
though  the  language  itself  existed  at  an 
earlier  period.  When  the  early  Christians 
translated  the  Bible  into  Coptic,  the  ver¬ 
sions  of  it  from  the  Sepiuagint  were  written  ] 
from  left  to  right ;  and  where  Coptic  sounds 
could  not  be  expressed  by  Greek  letters  of 
similar  force,  additional  Coptic  letters  were 
used.  In  this  manner  seven  additional 
Coptic  characters  were  added  to  the  twen¬ 
ty-four  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  ex¬ 
hibiting,  in  this  respect,  a  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity  with  the  practice  pursued  in  the 
Hamaiyaric  characters,  and  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  th°.  Scriptures  from  Greek  into  the 
Ethiopic.  We  not  only  observe  this  analo¬ 
gy  between  the  systems  of  the  two  alphabets, 
but  can  distinguish  an  almost  identity  of 
character  between  the  seven  additional  let¬ 
ters  of  the  Coptic  alphabet  and  those  similar 
found  in  Ethiopic.  The  following  seven 
letters,  not  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  s/i,/", 
ky  liy  Zy  Sy  tiy  wlH,  oo  u.  comparisoH  with  the 
alphabetical  table  of  the  Ilamaiyaric,  be 
found  to  be  almost  identical  in  character. 

The  Semitic  origin  of  the  Ilamaiyaric 
letters,  and  their  derivation  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  may  be  ye'  ^urther  accounted  for  by 
what  Masudi,  in  nis  Golden  MeadoicSy  and 
other  Arabic  historians,  relate,  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Khatan  or  Yoktan,  inhabiting 
southern  Arabia,  used  the  Suryaniy  or  Sy¬ 
riac  language,  previous  to  the  amalgamation 
of  the  several  dialects  now  constituting  the 
Arabic  language,  which  probably  derived 
its  title,  posterior  to  the  Exodus,  from  the 
Hebrew  3T,  signifying  a  mixed  peo¬ 

ple.  Philostorgius  further  relates  that  Sy¬ 
rians  were  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  “  Ad  marls  ruhriy 
inquity  citeriorum  sinumy  in  sinistro  laterCy 
degunt  Aiuinitaiy  ex  vocabulo  metropolis  ita 
appellati :  urbium  enim  caput  Auxumis  dici- 
tur.  Ante  hos  autrm  AuxumitaSy  Orientem 
versus  y  ad  extimum  per  ting  entes  Oceanttm, 
occolent  Syriy  ab  eorum  quoque  regionum 
incolis  ita  dicti.  Etenim  Alexander  Mace- 
do  eos  ex  Syria  abductoSy  illic  collocavit : 
qui  quidetn  patria:  Syrorum  lingua  etiam- 
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num  utuntur;”  and  Strabo  notices  that,  to¬ 
wards  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
there  were  colonies  of  Sidonians,  Syrians, 
and  people  of  the  island  of  Arwad.* 

I  must,  therefore,  dissent  from  an  opinion 
expressed  in  a  late  publication  on  the  his¬ 
torical  geography  of  Arabia,  that  the  Ha¬ 
maiyaric  characters  only  consist  of  twenty 
letters,  or  can  be  the  first  alphabet  of  man¬ 
kind.!  Mr.  Forster  terminates  his  observ¬ 
ations  with  this  remarkable  conclusion  : 
j  “  There  is  every  moral  presumption  to  favor 
[  the  belief,  that,  in  the  Hisn  Ghorab  inscrip¬ 
tions,  we  recover  the  alphabet  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood  but  neither  palccogra- 
phy  nor  philology  will  bear  him  out  in  so 
unphilosophical  a  conclusion.  I  may  briefly 
recapitulate  the  chief  points  which  argue 
against  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation 
of  the  Aden,  Hisn  Ghorab,  and  Nakab-al- 
Ilajar  inscriptions  :  1st.  The  Hamaiyaric 
inscriptions  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Ara¬ 
bia  are  precisely  in  the  same  character  as 
the  Ethiopic  inscriptions  found  on  the  op¬ 
posite  coast  of  Axum,  and  on  the  reverse  of 
the  Greek  tablet  there ;  which  dates  not 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
2d.  The  existence  in  Hamaiyaric  of  three 
quiescent  letters  used  by  the  Syriac  as  vow¬ 
els,  and  the  change  of  Ain  into  o,  /,  or  m, 
a  practice  which  had  not  existence  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. — 
3d.  The  striking  similarity  between  the 
ancient  Hamaiyaric  and  alphabetic  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  modern  Ethiopic,  which  had  not 
an  antiquity  greater  than  the  time  of  Fru- 
mentius;  while  the  probability  is,  that  it  is 
considerable  later,  or  about  A.  D.  508, 
while  Philoxenus  translated  the  Scriptures 
into  Syriac,  and  adopted  the  system  of  the 
Greek  vowels.  4ih.  The  introduction  into 
Hamaiyaric  of  three,  if  not  four,  additional 
letters  to  express  Greek  sounds,  which  dif¬ 
fered  from  those  of  the  Hebrew  or  Pheeni- 
cian.  5th.  The  figure  of  a  cross  accompa¬ 
nies  most  of  the  inscriptions  from  southern 
Arabia,  and  is  very  apparent  below  the 
Hisn  Ghorab  inscription,  indicating  its 
comparatively  recent  and  Christian  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  seem  to  me  strong  reasons  for 
diflering  from  Mr.  Forster,  and  from  his 
system  of  reading  the  inscriptions  from 
right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  as 
in  modern  Ethiopic. 

At  some  future  time  I  will  return  to  this 
subject. 

*  Biblotheca  Orlentalis  Assemanni,tom.  iv.  p.603. 
t  The  ilistoricai  Geography  of  Arabia,  by  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Forster,  B.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 


FROM  SflAKSPEARE’S  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
See  Plate. 

Thk  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish’d  throne, 
Burn’d  on  the  water  :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them  :  the  oars 
were  silver  ; 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  For  her  own  per¬ 
son, 

It  beggared  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O’er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see, 

The  fancy  outwork  nature;  on  each  side  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-color’d  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
And  what  they  undid  did. 

Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 

So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i’  the  eyes, 

And  made  their  bends  adornings;  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackle 
Sw'ell  with  the  touches  of  those  flow'er-soft  hands. 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.  From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.  The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her  ;  and  Antony, 
Enthron’d  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 

And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 


THE  VIOLET’S  WELCO.HE. 

The  world  hath  a  welcome  yet  for  thee, 

Thou  earliest  born  of  flowers  ! — 

Though  many  a  golden  hope  was  gone. 

And  dream  that  lighted  her  rosy  dawn. 

Ere  the  toil  of  these  latter  days  came  on  ; 

And  her  weary  children's  steps  have  strayed 
From  their  first  green  dwelling,  in  the  shade 
Of  Eden’s  blessed  bowers. 

Too  far  to  find  on  our  earth  a  track 
That  yet  might  guide  the  wanderers  back. 

But  still  from  her  bright  youth’s  memory  comes 
A  voice  to  welcome  thee  : 

It  sounds  in  the  song  of  the  early  bird. 

Through  waking  woods  by  the  south  winds 
stirred, 

W'hen  the  steps  of  the  coming  Spring  are  heard  ; 


It  bursts  from  the  heart  of  childhood,  clear 
As  a  stream  from  its  native  fount,  that  ne’er 
W  as  aught  but  bright  and  free, 

.And  feared  no  future  winter’s  frost, 

Nor  the  sands  where  mightier  waves  were  lost. 


And  we,  who  look. from  the  lattice  pane 
Or  the  lowly  cottage  door. 

On  lengthening  eves  and  budding  trees, — 

.As  comes  thy  breath  on  the  day’s  last  breeze. 
Bringing  its  dew-like  memories 
To  the  heart  of  toil  and  the  brow  of  care. 
Through  the  clouds  which  time  hath  gathered 
there. 

From  green  haunts  sought  no  more. 

But  ever  known  b^  the  light  that  lies 
Upon  them  from  life’s  morning  skies, — 

We  know  thy  home,  where  the  waving  fern 
With  the  moss-clad  fountain  chimes  ; 

But  we  greet  thee  not  with  the  joy  of  yore. 
When  our  souls  w’ent  forth  to  meet  thee,  o’er 
Far  hills  which  the  earliest  verdure  wore  : — 

We  have  hoped  in  many  a  spring  since  then. 

But  they  never  brought  to  our  hearts  again 
Those  vanished  violet  times. 

With  their  blooms,  which  it  seemed  no  blight 
could  mar, — 

The  early  shed  and  the  scattered  far  1 


Gather  them  back,  ye  mightv  years. 

That  bring  the  woods  their  leaves  ! — 

Back  from  life’s  unreturning  streams — 

Back  from  the  graves  that  haunt  our  dreams. 

And  the  living  lost,  from  whose  lips  our  names 
Have  passed — as  the  songs  of  greener  bowers 
And  the  tones  of  happier  years  from  ours, — 

From  all  the  faith  that  cleaves 

To  the  broken  reeds  of  this  changeful  dime. 

Gather  them  back,  restoring  Time  1 

Alas  !  the  violets  may  return. 

As  in  Springs  remembered  long; 

But  for  us  Time’s  wing  can  only  spread 
The  snows  that  long  on  the  heart  are  shed. 

Ere  yet  their  whiteness  reach  the  head  '. 

Thou  comest  to  the  waste  and  wold. 

But  not,  like  us,  to  grow  sad  and  old, — 

Wild  flower  of  hope  and  song  ! 

We  bless  thee  for  our  childhood’s  sake, — 

For  the  light  of  the  eyes  no  more  to  wake, — 

For  memories  green  as  a  laurel  crown. 

That  link  thee  to  dreams  like  stars  gone  down. 
And  the  spots  we  loved  when  our  love  was  free,-~ 
.  Each  heart  hath  a  welcome  yet  for  thee  ! 


Princes  Brown. 
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LOOK  HOW  MY  BABY  LAUGHS  ! 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 

It  is  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
An  infant  laugh  delightedly  ; 

But  lovelier  the  silent  smile 
In  the  rapt  mother’s  eye  the  while 
To  mark.  The  pupils  wide  dilated 
Reveal  her  heart’s  intoxicated 
With  a  pleasure  inexpressive, 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  excessive  ; 

Quite,  quite  a  transcendental  joy 
At  the  merriness  of  that  blest  boy  ! 

A  vision  I  beheld  like  this, 

And,  oh  !  methought  no  terrene  bliss 
Could  ever  equal  such  a  scene  ; 

Nor  Cupid  and  the  Papliian  queen, 

In  beauty  match  the  artless  pair. 

That  revell’d  in  enjoyment  there  ; 

The  mother  a  mere  girl  indeed — 

The  babe  just  from  his  swaddlings  freed — 
One  as  the  other,  innocent. 

An  angel  o’er  a  cherub  bent. 

Her  sweet  employment  a  blush  brought. 
Which  must  in  the  moss-rose  be  sought. 
Upon  her  cheek.  A  pearlier  hue. 

Just  pencill’d  with  faint  veins  of  blue. 

Her  infant’s  wore, — the  stranger  sun 
Not  yet  a  ruddier  tint  had  won  ; 

As  careless  on  her  lap  he  sat. 

He  look’d  one  dimpling  heap  of  fat. 
Unform’d — but  beautiful — a  thing 
Of  Carricci’s  imagining ! 

Her  gorgeous  hair,  with  sportive  grace. 

She  shook  in  her  young  upturn’d  face  ; 

The  dancing  curls,  like  Hashing  light. 

So  radiant — so  intensely  bright. 

He  snatch’d,  yet  his  imperfect  hold. 

Could  not  retain  those  threads  of  gold  ; 

So,  with  affected  force  she  drew 
The  curls  from  his  soft  fingers  through. 

“  Look  !  how  he  laughs !  look,  only  look  !” 
And  then  again  her  curls  she  shook. 

Oh  !  magic  curls  !  Oh  !  Beauty’s  dow'er  ! 
Awak’ning  with  enchanting  power. 

The  gladdest  laugh  in  infant  mirth. 

That  e’er  resounded  from  the  earth 
To  the  blue  skies, — to  echoed  be 
By  kindred  seraphs  pure  as  he  ! 

It  was  a  picture  passing  fair. 

And,  bless’d  be  God,  by  no  means  rare. 

For  the. SAME  ineffable  joy 

£ach  mother  feels, — and  too,  her  boy. 


LET  THE  DEAD  SLUMBER  SOFTLY. 

Let  the  dead  slumber  softly,  recall  not  a  name 
That  breathes  to  the  living  an  echo  of  shame  ; 

If  souls  must  account  for  the  ills  they  have  done, 
’Tis  sinful  to  murmur  the  race  they  have  run  ! 


But,  oh  !  if  their  deeds  were  the  sunshine  of 
life, — 

If  they  lived  far  apart  from  seduction  and 
strife, — 

If  they  charm’d  the  rude  world,  and  sooth’d 
down  its  pain, — 

Oh,  name  them  for  ever,  again  and  again  ! 

I  love  those  who  lend  to  their  country  a  charm. 

Who  can  soothe  every  sorrow  and  ward  off  each 
harm, 

^ho  can  guide  through  each  fierce-rolling  tem¬ 
pest  that  blows 

The  weak  bark  of  life  that  is  loaded  with  woes  ! 

Then  tell  me  of  those  who  are  offsprings  of 
Fame, 

Who  have  left  in  our  breasts  their  endearment 
and  name  ; 

These  charm’d  the  cold  world  and  smooth’d 
down  its  pain. 

Oh,  name  them  for  ever,  again  and  again  ! 

Oh,  speak  not  of  tyrants  who  ruled  with  the  rod  ; 

Of  oppression,  that  crush’d  every  flower  where  it 
trod ; 

Of  minions,  who  bent  low  the  knee  to  the  same. 

And  made  them  more  bold  in  their  actions  of 
shame  ! 

Such  men  are  a  curse  to  the  earth  we  enjoy. 

Inventors  of  discord  and  friends  of  alloy  ; 

So  tell  me  of  those  who  have  charm’d  all  our 
pain — 

Oh,  name  them  for  ever,  again  and  again  ! 


THE  BAPTISM  AND  THE  BRIDAL. 

BY  A  DREAMER. 

I. 

Mystic  rites  are  thine,  O  Death, 

Baptism  and  the  bridal  wreath  ! 

Pale  and  wan,  on  weary  bed, 

A  dying  maiden  drooped  her  head. 

Her  large  eyes  gleam  with  spectral  light. 
The  dizzy  world  swims  through  her  sight ! 

Her  long  dark  tresses  fall  unbound 
In  wavy  coils  the  pillow  round. 

Fitful  flushes  stain  the  skin 

That  rivalled  mountain  snow's  within. 

And  where  her  thin  form  lies  unseen. 

The  couch  and  coverlet  between. 

You  scarce  could  mark  the  place,  I  ween. 

Weeping  friends  are  standing  round. 
Stifled  sobs  the  mother  drowned  ; 

But  manlier  grief  the  father  held — 

His  lips  close-pent  his  teais  repelled. 


“  Fling  the  casement  open  wide, 

O  mother  dear,”  the  maiden  cried ; 
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Let  the  glorious  sunlight  pour 
Its  streamings  on  my  face  once  more  ; 

“  And  the  breath  of  wind-kissed  flowers, 
Thoughts  will  bring  of  childhood's  hours — 

“Sunny  hours  of  meadow-playing, 

Streamlet  plashing,  forest-straying. 

“  Ah  !  the  change  from  life-full  gladness. 

To  this  weary  hour  of  sadness. 

“  Lift  me  !  closer  yet  behold  me. 

Father!  while  thine  arms  enfold  me. 

Scarce  the  sickness  seems  to  hold  me  ! 

“  And,  mine  own  true  love  !  draw  near. 
Whom  I  loved  this  many  a  year. 

Henry  !  wilt  in  time  to  come 
Think  upon  my  early  doom  ? 

“  Future  years  will  come  and  go, 

Each  will  bring  its  joy  and  woe, 

“  But  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Passes  with  the  tears  ye  shed 
Vainly  o’er  the  buried  head  ; 

“  And  the  grave  once  strewed  with  flowers, 
Rank  weeds  shows  in  after  hours. 

“  Dear !  I  loved  with  passion’s  dream. 

Till  this  lovely  world  did  seem 
Steeped  in  heaven’s  own  lustrous  gleam  ; 

“  And  I  deemed  no  vows  of  mine 
Worthy  that  deep  love  of  thine. 

Which  my  being  did  enshrine. 

“  Now  a  voice  hath  summoned  me. 

And  I  go  away  from  thee. 

“  Death-dewed  hours  hope  not  to  bear 
Rose  wreaths,  such  as  brides  should  wear  !” 

Now  the  light  of  those  dear  lips 
Fades  before  a  dense  eclipse. 

Low  and  faint  her  broken  tones 
Sink  away  in  empty  moans. 

Fainter  yet  her  breath  is  given — 

Ha  !  that  frame  asunder  riven  . 

By  a  soul  which  springs  to  heaven. 

And  the  dulled  and  glazing  eye 
Straight  has  done  with  agony. 

Death,  the  mighty  lord,  stood  near. 
Unseen,  yet  felt  in  nerveless  fear. 

The  thickened  dew-beads  on  her  brow, 

He  sprinkled  from  his  gaunt  hand  now. 

“  Thus  I  vow  thee  mine,”  he  cried, 

“  Here  the  badge  is  certified. 

“  Here  in  garments  white  as  snow, 

I  pledge  thee  at  the  fountain’s  flow — 

My  baptism  this  cold  sweat,  1  trow  !” 


II. 

Thrice  the  sun  hath  risen  again. 
Thrice  he  sank  beneath  the  main. 

VV’ithin  the  coffin’s  cold  embrace 
Her  calmly-sleeping  form  they  place  ; 

And  that  casket  now  doth  hold 
Treasure  more  than  gems  or  gold. 

Lift  her  gently,  bear  her  slowly 
To  her  rest  in  churchward  holy. 

What  a  burst  of  light  doth  pour. 

As  they  issue  through  the  door 
Forth  to  the  bright  world  once  more  ! 

Forth  to  that  sweet  breathing  earth 
Where  her  gentle  joys  had  birth. 

Ah  !  her  own  loved  birds  are  here, 
Long  they’ve  wished  her  to  appear. 

Long  they  watched  with  patience  vain 
The  summons  to  her  window-pane. 

Long  they  sung  their  blithest  lays; 
But  no  kind  voice  spoke  in  praise — 
No  white  hand  the  bolt  did  raise. 

And  her  flowers — her  little  flowers — 
How  they  droop,  these  sultry  hours  ! 

Dear  ones,  that  she  loved  to  cherish, 
Soon  like  her  y©  too  will  perish. 

Well  she  loved  your  beauteous  dyes. 
Colored  by  the  summer  skies. 

Cross  the  ineadows — bear  her  slowly 
To  her  sleep  in  churchyard  holy. 

Now  the  greenwood  paths  are  near. 
Soon  the  church-tower  will  appear. 

Hark  !  the  distant  fitful  swell 
Of  the  solemn  passing  bell. 

Now  the  hallowed  ground  they  tread 
Slowly  with  uncovered  head. 

Virgins  four-and-twenty  bore 

The  tasselled  pall  to  the  church-door  ; 

And  from  rush-wove  baskets  strewed 
Flowers  for  hapless  maidenhood — 

Pansies,  love-cups,  violets  blue, 

Lilies,  roses  of  each  hue. 

Now  within  that  sacred  wall. 

Slowly  pass  the  mourners  all. 

On  the  trestles  in  the  aisle 
Rest  the  coffin  for  awhile. 

Softly,  gently  lay  her  down  ; 

’Tis  to  slumber  she  has  gone — 

Slumber  sweet  that  fears  no  breaking. 
Rest  that  brings  no  tears  at  waking. 
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Sec,  the  reverend  priest  doth  stand 
With  prayer-book  open  in  his  hand. 

Tears  flow  down  his  furrowed  cheek, 
While  the  holy  man  doth  speak 

In  prayer  to  God — the  heart’s  appealing 
For  the  wounded  spirit’s  healing. 

Thankful  blessings  also  given 
For  a  sister  passed  to  heaven. 

“  Dust  to  dust,”  that  solemn  word — 

How  the  beating  heart  is  stirred 
While  dust  is  on  the  coflin  poured ! 

Death,  the  mighty  lord,  stood  near, 
With  sparkling  eyes  fixed  on  the  bier. 

Maiden  mine,  my  youthful  bride  ! 

Here  our  troth  is  ratified. 

“  Priestly  blessing  nought  may  sever  ; 
Marriage  vows  stand  fast  for  ever. 

“  To  fond  embrace  I  welcome  thee. 

Our  bridal-bed  the  grave  shall  be. 

Where  thou  shalt  slumber  noiselessly  !” 


A  SPRING  CAROL. 

The  spring’s  free  sunshine  falleth 
Like  balm  upon  the  heart  ; 

And  care  and  fear,  dull  shadows  ! 

Are  hastening  to  depart. 

Oh  !  time  of  resurrection 
From  sadness  unto  bliss; 

From  death,  decay,  and  silence. 

To  loveliness  like  this. 

Oh  !  season  of  rejoicing. 

That  fills  my  heart  and  brain 
With  visions  such  as  never, 
Methought,  should  come  again. 

Oh  !  blessed  time,  renewing 
The  light  that  childhood  wore  ; 
Till  thought,  and  hope,  and  feeling, 
Grow  earnest  as  of  yore  ! 

Though  youth  has  faded  from  me, 
Perchance  before  its  time. 

Like  a  flower,  pate  and  blighted. 
Amid  its  gayest  prime  ; 

Though  now  I  value  lightly 
The  noisy  joys  of  life. 

And  deem  it  vain  ambition, 

A  mad  and  useless  strife. 

Thank  God  !  the  fount  of  feeling 
Hath  deep,  exhaustless  springs. 
And  the  love  once  poured  so  freely 
On  frail  and  worldly  things. 

Is  now  more  freely  given 
To  the  blossoms  of  the  sod. 

So  the  trees,  whose  leafy  branches 
Are  whispering  of  God. 
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The  young  green  lime  bends  o’er  me. 
Through  its  boughs  the  sunbeams  pass. 
Making  here  and  there  bright  islands 
’Mid  the  shadows  on  the  grass. 

The  butterfly  is  wending 

Its  way  from  flower  to  flower. 

Like  a  freed  and  happy  spirit — 

Meet  emblem  of  such  hour  ! 

Loud  sings  the  hidden  cuckoo 
In  his  bow’r  of  leaves  all  day. 

And  many  a  voice  of  gladness 
Is  answering  his  lay. 

The  rose  is  opening  slowly. 

The  lilac’s  scented  cones 
Are  musical  till  nightfall. 

With  the  wild-bees’  drowsy  tones. 


The  oaks,  moss-grown  and  aged. 

How  beautiful  they  seem  ; 

With  glory  wrapt  about  them. 

Like  the  glory  of  a  dream  ! 

How  lovingly  the  sunshine 

Clings  round  the  tufts  of  green  ; 

And  all  is  fair  and  joyful 
As  if  winter  had  not  been  ! 

Far  off,  the  furze  is  blooming. 

With  spaces,  far  and  near. 

Of  lawn,  where  now  arc  straying 
Large  herds  of  graceful  deer  ; 

And  turfy  pathways  wending 

Through  sunshine  and  through  shade. 
And  wooded  hills  enfolding 
This  lovely  forest  glade. 


I  turn,  and  see  the  fruit-trees 
With  blossoms  pink  and  white. 
Like  gems  of  Eastern  story 
In  the  gardens  of  delight; 

And  strewn  like  fairy  favors 
Are  flowers  of  every  hue 
Among  the  grasses  shining. 

Red,  yellow,  white,  and  blue. 

The  pines,  so  tall  and  regal, 

Their  shadowy  branches  .wave. 
Like  plume-crown’d  pillows  standing 
Round  a  mighty  monarch’s  grave. 
Less  sorrowful  than  stately 
Those  dark  unbending  trees 
Give  out  a  silv’ry  murmur 
To  the  gentle  evening  breeze. 


In  this  season  of  life’s  triumph 
Man’s  spirit  hath  a  share. 

It  can  see  the  grave  unclosing. 

Yet  feel  all  ends  not  there. 

It  smiles  to  sec  the  conquest 
Of  beauty  o’er  decay. 

With  the  merry  lark  up-soaring 
It  greets  the  dawning  day. 

Not  vainly  by  such  gladness 
The  poet’s  heart  is  stirred. 

These  sights  and  sounds  not  vainly 
By  him  are  seen  and  heard. 

All  fears  that  crowded  o’er  him. 
Like  clouds  asunder  roll. 
Spring’s  hope  and  joyful  promise 
Sink  deep  into  his  soul. 


Colossal  Statues  of  the  Apostles  for 
THE  Isaac’s  Church,  St.  Petersburgh. — The 
sculptor,  Vitali,  has  just  completed  models  of  the 
twelve  colossal  statues  of  the  Apostles;  to  be 
cast  in  bronze,  and  placed  over  the  great  gate  of 
the  Isaac’s  Church  in  St.  Petersburgh.  The  ped¬ 
iment  has  been  already  ornamented  by  bas-re¬ 
liefs  from  the  same  hand  ;  and  the  Government 
having  made  the  frescoes  and  mosaics  which  are 
to  decorate  this  greatest  of  the  Christian  temples 
of  the  East  the  subjects  of  public  competition,  the 
cartoons  of  the  candidates  are  now  exhibiting  in 
the  halls  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  that 
city. — AtheruBum. 

Artificial  Arm. — M.  Magendie  read  a  report 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  an  ar¬ 
tificial  arm^  the  invention  of  M.  Van  Petersen. 
The  report  was  favorable.  The  members  of  the 
committee  state  that  they  had  seen  the  apparatus 
tried  on  five  mutilated  persons,  and  that  it  an¬ 
swered  in  every  case  admirably.  One  was  an 
invalid,  who,  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  lost  both 
arms,  retaining  only  the  mere  stumps.  With  the 
aid  of  two  of  these  artificial  arms,  he  was  able  to 
perform  many  of  the  functions  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  performed  for  him.  In  presence  of  the 
committee  he  raised,  with  one  of  the  artificial 
hands,  a  full  glass  to  his  mouth,  drank  its  con¬ 
tents  without  spilling  a  drop,  and  then  replaced 
the  glass  on  the  table  from  which  he  had  taken 
it.  lie  also  picked  up  a  pin,  a  sheet  of  paper, 
&c.  These  facts  are  conclusive  as  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  skill  evinced  by  M.  Van  Petersen,  and 
which  is  particularly  shown  in  the  lightness  of 
his  apparatus,  each  arm  and  hand  with  all  its  ar¬ 
ticulations,  weighing  less  than  a  pound.  The 
mode  in  which  the  motion  is  imparted  to  the  ar¬ 
ticulations  of  the  apparatus  is  ingenious.  A  sort 
of  stays  is  fixed  round  the  breast  of  the  person, 
and  from  these  are  cords  made  of  catgut  which  act 
upon  the  articulations,  according  to  the  motion 
given  to  the  natural  stump.  The  report  ends  by 
stating  that  the  invention  is  superior  to  any  sub¬ 


stitute  for  the  natural  arm  hitherto  made. — Atht 
ntjcum. 

.  Education  in  Russia. — A  letter  from  St. Peters¬ 
burgh,  of  the  11th  instant,  states  that  an  order  has 
just  been  issued,  regulating  the  education  of  w  o¬ 
men  in  Russia.  The  Emperor,  in  accord  with 
the  Empress,  has  determined  to  submit  their 
mental  culture  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  central 
board  of  directors,  divided  into  three  sections — 
for  St.  Petersburgh,  for  Moscow,  and  for  the 
provinces  respectively.  Prince  Peter,  of  Olden¬ 
burg,  is  appointed  President  of  the  Board. — Ath. 

Magnificent  Carpet. — The  Revue  de  Paris 
speaks  of  an  immense  and  magnificent  carpet  for 
the  Great  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  at  Versailles, 
which  has  just  issued  from  the  Royal  manufacto¬ 
ry  of  the  Gobelins.  This  work,  which  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1783,  has  a  border  composed  of  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers  and  arabesques  of  consummate 
execution  ;  and  at  its  corners  are  four  large  bo- 
quets  of  roses,  after  water-color  drawings,  executed 
by  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI., 
including  every  species  of  rose  known  in  France 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. — 
Athenceum. 

Miss  Jane  Porter — This  amiable  lady  has 
just  received  a  very  gratifying  testimony  of  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  from  a  united  body  of  the 
booksellers,  publishers,  and  authors  ofNew-York. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  easy  chair,  richly  carved, 
and  covered  with  crimson  velvet ;  and  the  letter 
w'hich  accompanies  it  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
the  donors  and  of  thousands  of  American  readers 
towards  the  authoress  of“Thaddeus  of  Warsaw” 
land  the  “Scottish  Chiefs,”  as  “one  who  first 
opened  up  the  path  that  has  been  still  further  em¬ 
bellished  by  the  kindred  genius  of  a  Scott,”  and 
“  whose  charming  productions  have  taught  in  so 
graceful  and  captivating  a  manner  the  lessons  of 
true  virtue”  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. — Lit.  Gaz. 
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Oj»  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord — After  al¬ 
luding  to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  lectures 
on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  deliver¬ 
ed  on  former  occasions  by  himself,  before  the 
Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Solly  entered  upon  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  protective  apparatus  of  the  very 
important  organs,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the 
centres  of  tlie  nervous  system.  The  arch-like 
construction  of  the  skull  was  pointed  out,  its 
thicker  and  stronger  parts  being  at  the  sides  and 
base,  in  the  manner  of  abutments.  The  two  ta¬ 
bles  of  the  skull,  or  the  outer  and  fibrous  layer, 
calculated  to  resist  a  blow,  and  the  inner  or  por¬ 
celain  layer,  suited  to  resist  the  entrance  of  a 
point,  were  shown.  Next  the  hard  and  dense 
membrane  immediately  attached  to  the  bone,  the 
dura  matter,  with  its  processes,  the  great  falx, 
preventing  lateral  shaking  of  the  brain,  and  its 
tentorium,  preventing  vertical  shaking,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  little  brain,  were  described.  And 
then  the  delicate  spider-web  membrane,  secret¬ 
ing  its  lubricating  fluid,  and  covering  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  outer  of  the  pia 
mater,  or  that  membrane  which  immediately  and 
accurately  encloses  the  brain,  and  serves  to  retain 
its  form  and  convey  blood-vessels  to  its  sub¬ 
stance.  The  spinal  column  was  described  as  a 
hollow,  flexible  tube,  having  different  cilrvatures, 
and  formed  of  24  joints  or  vertebrae ;  the  spinal 
marrow  passes  down  this  canal,  not  in  contact 
with  its  sides,  but  protected  by  fluid  and  short 
processes  of  the  dense  dura  mater,  which  here 
and  there  on  each  side  are  attached  to  the  sheath 
of  the  cord  and  the  sides  of  the  canal,  acting  like 
stays,  and  called  the  ligamenta  denticulata  : — the 
fluid  was  proved  by  Majendie  to  fill  the  cavity 
of  the  canal  completely,  so  that  when  the 
outer  membrane  was  laid  bare  and  punctured, 
it  jetted  out.  This  is  a  great  source  of  protection 
In  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  Mr.  S.  pointed 
out  the  curves  of  the  carotid  arteries  (just  as  they 
enter  the  skull),  which  serve  to  retard  the  violent 
injection  of  the  blood,  and  prevent  injury.  In 
ruminants  a  more  complicated  provision  of  this 
kind  exists,  many  contortions  being  made  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  the  current  without  diminish¬ 
ing  the  supply.  It  is  considered  that  this  is  so  | 
formed  to  prevent  the  additional  impetus  which 
the  blood  acquires  from  the  downward  position 
of  the  head  in  grazing  so  constantly;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  giraffe  it  is  not  found,  for 
this  animal  crops  the  branches  of  trees.  The 
veins  of  the  brain  have  no  valves,  and  open  into 
large  sinuses  which  are  always  kept  patent,  and 
thus  allow  of  a  free  exit  of  the  effete  blood.  In  ; 
speaking  of  organs  for  divertion,  Mr.  S.  men¬ 
tioned  that  M.  Simon  considers  the  thyroid  gland 
to  act  in  this  way  towards  the  brain  ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  in  the  cretins  or  idiots  of  the  Vallois 
we  find  this  body  almost  always  in  a  state  of 
great  enlargement.  The  lecturer  then  took  a 
brief  view  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  protective 
means  in  the  lower  animals.  After  mentioning 
the  grand  division  made  by  comparative  anato-  j 
mists  into  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals, 
he  showed  that  in  the  Crustacea  and  insects  the 
cord  having  no  protecting  case  is  placed  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  animal,  thus  having  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  body  above  it  for  its  pro¬ 
tection,  In  the  lamprey  there  is  just  a  cartilagi¬ 
nous  tube,  a  rudiment  of  the  column  which  con¬ 
tains  the  cord.  In  the  sturgeon  there  are  small 
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pieces  of  bone  on  each  side  of  the  vertebras  ;  and 
in  the  codfish  the  vertebra  is  pretty  well  formed, 
having  two  spines  and  intervertebral  substance. 
.An  interesting  example  of  the  use  of  anatomical 
knowledge  to  paleontologists  was  given.  Dr. 
Buckland  having  observed  that  scales  like  those 
of  the  armadillo’s  armor  were  often  found  fos- 
siled  with  the  bones  of  the  megatherium,  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  animal  must  have  been  like  the 
armadillo;  but  Mr.  Owen,  knowing  that  the 
vertebra  of  this  little  animal  has  three  noral 
spines  placed  at  angles,  so  as  to  take  the  great 
bearing  which  its  armor  can  sustain,  said  that  if 
the  megatherium  had  been  of  the  armadillo  kind, 
its  vertebra;  wxiuld  have  had  more  than  the  one 
noral  spine  which  they  possess;  it  is  tlierefore 
decided  that  these  scales  must  belong  to  another 
animal.  Mr  Solly  takes  the  ganglionic  view  of 
the  brain  and  cord  ;  he  considers  both  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  ganglia.  His  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
view  with  regard  to  the  cord  were  founded  on 
the  fact  of  gray  matter  being  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  cord,  and  that  in  the  whiting  the  cord  con¬ 
sists  of  several  ganglia  joined  together  longitudi¬ 
nally.  He  is  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  brain  can¬ 
not  become  intellectual  if  the  skull  do  not  ex¬ 
pand,  Another  point  interesting  to  anatomists, 
the  communication  or  not  of  the  fluid  of  the  cord 
with  that  of  the  brain,  and  that  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  with  the  fluid  exterior,  Mr.  Solly 
said  he  did  not  consider  there  was  any  communi¬ 
cation  beyond  that  of  endosmosis. — Lit.  Gaz. 

Interment  in  Towns. — Mr.  Mackinnon  has 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  his 
salutary  measure  to  regulate,  or  rather  to  pre¬ 
vent,  the  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  midst  of 
the  dense  population  of  towns ;  the  principle  of 
which  was  affirmed  on  a  division.  What  obsta¬ 
cles  stand  in  the  way  of  so  obviously  wise  and 
needful  a  course  we  are  not  exactly  aware  ;  but 
sure  we  are  that  either  church  interests  or  vested 
individual  interests  ought  to  yield  to  the  para¬ 
mount  consideration  of  general  health  and  moral 
feeling  Let  the  best  possible  compromi.se  be 
made  with  those  who  are  affected  in  purse  ;  but 
do  not  let  every  object  which  advanced  know- 
j  ledge,  altered  circumstances  and  state  of  society, 
civilization,  and  religion  demand,  be  sacrificed  to 
partial  claims.  You  overthrow  houses  to  make 
new  street.**,  you  run  railroads  through  gardens 
and  parks — surely,  by  similar  legal  steps,  you 
may  remove  the  greatest  offence  and  nuisance 
that  exists  from  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis 
and  other  populous  cities  !  The  public  is  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Mackinnon  for  the  unremitting 
zeal  and  unwearied  perseverance  with  which  he 
has  sought  to  obtain  this  national  benefit. — Lit. 
Gaz. 

Colorless  Ink  — Sir  George  Mackenzie  has 
invented  a  substitute,  in  a  colorless  fluid,  for  black 
ink,  “the  fastness  of  which,”  he  says,  “  has  been 
submitted  to  for  ages.”  A  history  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  was  lately  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  A  properly  prepared  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  is  required  ;  and  the  ink  becomes  blue  or 
black,  according  to  the  sort  used.  We  have  tried 
the  ink  on  the  prepared  paper,  and  found  it  ex¬ 
cellent — on  unprepared  paper  it  remained  color¬ 
less.  Neither  will  it,  like  common  ink,  stain  the 
fingers,  or  anything  else,  except  silver,  and  then 
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may  be  easily  removed,  ll  is  obvious  that  its 
cleanliness  is  the  cbiefadvantageoftbe  invention, 
which  will  commend  itself  accordingly  to  the 
drawing-room,  boudoir  and  library. — Athaneum. 

Buddhist  Books — Particulars  relative  to  a 
great  collection  of  Buddhist  Books,  preserved  at 
Thibet,  have  been  furnished  iiy  a  Mongolian 
priest  to  some  French  Missionaries;  and  are 
made  the  subject  of  an  appeal  by  the  Journal  ties 
Debats  to  the  government  on  behalf  of  the  Diblio- 
thique  Royalty — to  which  such  a  collection  would 
form  a  valuable  addition.  It  is  known  to  many 
Orientali.sts  that  the  universal  collection  of  Budd¬ 
hist  volumes,  kept  in  that  city,  forms  two  vast 
compilations,  called  the  Gandjour  (1U8  folio  vol¬ 
umes),  and  the  Danjour  (240  folio  volumes),  but 
it  has  been  generally  unknown  in  Europe,  that 
these  two  encyclopaedic  collections  have  been 
published  at  Pekin,  by  the  Emperors  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  dynasty,  in  the  Chinese,  .Mandchou,  Mogul 
and  Thibetan  tongues,  and  that  the  1302  volumes 
composing  these  four  translations,  may  be  there 
purchased  for  about  i^lGGO. — j^thentcum. 

“  Gutta  Perciia.” — It  is  the  juice  of  a  large 
indigenous  forest  tree  in  Singapore;  and  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  notches  through  the  bark,  when 
it  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice  which  soon 
curdles.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  somewhat 
resembles  Caoutchouc,  but  is  much  less  elastic; 
it  however  possesses  qualities,  which  that  sub¬ 
stance  does  not,  which  will  render  it  of  consider¬ 
able  value  as  a  substitute  for  medical  instruments 
in  hot  climates.  The  Gutta  Percha,  when  dip¬ 
ped  in  water  nearly  at  the  boiling  point,  cun 
readily  be  united,  and  becomes  quite  plastic,  so  ! 
as  to  be  formed  (before  it  cools  below  130**  to' 
140''  Fahrenheit,)  into  any  required  shape,  and 
which  it  retains  at  any  temperature  below  110'^; 
in  this  state  it  is  very  rigid  and  tough,  and  is  used 
in  Singapore  fur  chopper  handles,  <&c.,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  buffalo  horn,  and  does  not  appear  to  un¬ 
dergo  any  change  in  the  hot  damp  climate  of  the 
Straits  of  Malacca. — Atheimum. 

The  Late  Professor  Daniell. — The  late 
John  Frederic  Daniell,  professor  of  chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London,  lecturer  on  chemistry 
and  geology  at  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
Seminary  at  Addiscornbe,  one  of  the  examiners 
in  the  University  of  London,  foreign  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Society,  D.  C.  L.  (Oxon.),  &c.,  was 
born  in  Essex-street,  Strand,  March,  12,  171)0. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  a  pupil  of  Professor  1 
Brande,  in  whose  society  he  made  several  tours, 
and  of  whom  he  spoke  as  one  endeared  to  him  by 
kindred  pursuits  and  early  recollections  the  day 
before  his  death.  In  181G,  associated  with  this 
gentleman,  he  started  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution,’  the  first  twenty  volumes  of  which 
were  published  under  their  joint  superintendence. 
He  married,  in  the  following  year  (September  4), 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  \V. 
Rule,  surveyor  of  the  navy,  and  subsequently  be¬ 
came  managing  director  of  the  Continental  Gas 
Company,  to  forward  the  interests  of  which  he 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  with  Sir  W.  Congreve  and  Col.  Landmann, 
making  those  arrangements  by  which  many  of 
them  have  since  been  lighted.  On  the  formation 


of  King’s  College,  in  1831,  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  and  found  himself  at  length 
in  the  position  he  was  so  well  suited  to  occupy. 
His  inaugural  lecture,  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  Christian  philosopher,  gave  a  good  earnest 
of  the  spirit  in  which  his  instructions  would  be 
conveyed.  Of  the  extent  of  Professor  Daiiiell's 
scientific  labors  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that,  independent  of  his  ‘  Meteorological 
Essays’  and  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Philosophy,’  he  communicated  to  various 
scientific  periodicals  upwards  of  forty  original 
papers;  of  these  thirteen  relate  to  meteorological 
subjects,  nine  to  electricity,  and  the  remainder 
to  chemistry  and  other  branches  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence.  Of  their  insirinsic  importance  some  notion 
may  be  obtained  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
received  all  three  of  the  medals  in  the  gift  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1820  he  published  an  account 
of  his  new  hygrometer— an  instrument  which, 
for  the  first  time,  rendered  regular  and  accurate 
;  observations  on  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the 
^  air  practicable  It  has  since  been  extensively 
employed  in  all  climates,  and  has  enabled  hy- 
grometry  to  take  an  exact  and  definite  form.  It 
still  remains  the  only  accurate  instrument  for 
making  such  observations.  In  1823  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  his  ‘  Meteorological  Essays,’  of 
which  he  was  engaged  in  revising  proofs  of  the 
third  edition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  work 
was  the  6rst  synthetic  attempt  to  account  for  me¬ 
teorological  phenomena  as  a  whole,  the  known 
laws  of  w'hich  regulate  the  constitution  of  gases 
i  and  vapors.  In  the  following  year  (1824)  ap- 
I  peared  his  essay  on  artificial  climate  in  the  ‘  Hor- 
i  ticultural  transactions,’  the  practical  bearing  of 
which  on  culture  in  general,  and  particularly  of 
plants  grown  under  shelter,  is  daily  becoming 
better  appreciated,  and  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Lindley,  has  done  more  for  the  improvement  of 
this  art  than  any  single  circumstance  besides. 
He  received  the  society’s  silver  medal  for  this 
paper.  In  1830  and  in  1831  he  published  his 
new  pyrometer,  an  instrument  still  the  best  for 
measuring  high  temperatures,  such  as  those  of 
fusing  metals,  and  furnaces  in  general.  The 
Royal  Society  deemed  this  an  invention  of  such 
utility  and  importance,  that  they,  in  1832,  confer¬ 
red  on  him  the  Romford  medal  for  the  most  im¬ 
portant  discovery  relating  to  heat  that  had  been 
made  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  preceding  years.  In  183G  appeared 
a  paper  of  his  in  the  *  Philosophical  Translations,’ 
describing  his  valuable  improvement  in  the  volta¬ 
ic  battery,  by  which  he  showed  the  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  constant  and  unlimited  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  was 
recognized  immediately  throughout  the  whole 
scientific  w’orld.  In  appreciation  of  its  merit  the 
Royal  Society,  in  1837,  honored  him  with  the 
Copley  medal,  for  the  most  important  scientific 
discovery  of  any  description  made  in  any  part  of 
the  world  during  the  previous  year.  Several 
other  valuable  papers  appeared  in  the  *  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions’  for  the  following  years, 
and  for  two  of  these  he,  in  1842,  received  one  of 
the  Royal  medals. —  limes. 

M.  Thiers’s  Study. — A  French  paper  de¬ 
scribes  M.  Thiers’s  study  at  his  residence  in  the 
Place  St.  Georges.  “  Let  the  reader  imagine  a 
large  square  apartment,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
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ceiling,  and  the  floor  covered  with  one  of  those!  busts  are  said  to  be  so  superior  to  anytliing  hith- 
spiendid  thick  carpets  such  ns  they  make  at  Gob- '  erto  discovered  on  the  bunks  of  the  Rhine,  that  it 
elins  or  at  Aubusson.  Two  windows  light  the  is  conjectured  that  some  rieh  family,  the  tenants 
room,  and  two  doors,  on  opposite  sides,  lead  to  it.  of  this  sepulchre,  may  have  brought  them  from 
In  the  middle  of  tiie  room  stands  an  immense  Italy,  or  commissioned  some  Italian  sculptor, 
desk,  carved  in  the  fashion  de  la  Ilcndissance.  1  Among  the  jewels  found  in  the  tomb,  is  a  small 
Around,  and  breast-high,  there  are  book-cases,  female  figure,  3|  inches  in  height,  of  a  light-blue 
laden  with  books:  standing  on  the  top  of  these  opal,  the  perfection  of  whose  chiselling,  with  the 
cases,  there  are  numerous  beautiful  little  statues,  style  of  its  drapery,  have  caused  it  to  be  assigned 
busts,  Japan  va.ses,  globes,  «fcc.  A  lovely  Venus  j  to  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
is  in  front  of  the  desk,  and  on  the  right  is  the  :  said  that  several  Belgian  virtuosi  are  in  treaty  for 
statue  of  Mercury.  An  arm-chair,  a  la  Voltaire,  I  this  monument  for  which  they  have  oflered  a 
is  placed  before  the  desk  :  it  is  that  belonging  to  |  large  sum,  with  the  view  of  taking  it  to  pieces 
the  master  of  the  house.  Twelve  beautiful  but  i  and  transporting  it  into  Belgium.  We  quite 
smaller  chairs  stand  round  the  room,  near  the  ;  agree  with  the.  letter-writer,  that  the  removal  of 
book-cases;  and  lastly,  valuable  and  costly  pic-  such  monuments  from  the  localities  to  which  they 
lures  literally  cover  the  walls.” — Spectator.  belong,  is  justifiable  only  for  the  preservation  of 

the  monuments  themselves — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles — and  always  disturbs  a  portion  of 

French  Antiquarian  Intelligence. — A  cu-  the  interest  attaching  to  them.  In  such  a  case  as 
rious  document  has  been  lately  published  by  the  this,  he  says,  very  sensibly,  the  thread  of  local 
Comile  Historique,  concerning  the  completion  of  I  tradition  is  broken  by  removal ;  and  a  work  of  art 
the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries.  It  belongs  to  M.  i  or  of  antiquity  is  preserved  to  the  future — valua- 
A.  Lenoir,  and  was  once  in  the  office  of  tbe  |  ble,  no  doubt,  in  any  keeping — but  whose  history 
Grand  Provost  of  France.  It  appears  from  this  and  origin  become,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  an  enig- 
paper  that  all  masons  and  other  handicraft  men  ma. — Jithenaum. 
could  be  forced  to  work  upon  the  king’s  buildings, 

by  order  of  the  provost,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  Shakspeare’s  Taming  of  the  Shrew. — A 
other  buildings,  which  they  were  obliged  to  aban-  discovery  has  lately  been  made  of  a  rarity  of  some 
don  for  the  time  being.  The  king  (Louis  XIV.),  value — a  quarto  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  ‘Taming 
after  ordering  all  due  preparations  to  be  made  of  the  Shrew,’ of  a  date  prior  to  the  folio  of  1G23, 
for  the  collecting  of  stone,  &c.,  commands  that,  jn  vvhich  year  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  to 
while  these  palaces  shall  require  the  aid  of  a  con-  have  been  first  printed.  This  adds  another  quar- 
siderable  number  of  hands,  no  workman  in  Paris  to  to  the  twenty  printed  by  Steevens.  The  title- 
shall  be  allow'ed  to  work  on  any  other  edifices  page  is  unfortunately  wanting ;  but  on  the  first 
whatever;  and  further,  that  no  persons  shall  pre-  leaf  is  written,  in  a  hand  of  .the  time,  “  1607, 
sume  to  erect  any  building  in  Paris  and  within  stayed  by  the  aucthors  meaning,  we  suppose, 
ten  leagues  round,  under  penalty  of  10,000  livres  stayed  tbe  printing, — a  not  uncommon  occur- 
fine  for  the  first  offence,  and  the  galleys  for  the  rence  at  that  time.  This  mention  of  “  authors” 
second. — Lit.  Gazette.  is  confirmatory  of  the  view  maintained  by  many, 

that  more  than  one  person  was  concerned  in  wri- 

Augustus  William  ScHLEGEL. — Letters  from  ting  that  play.  The  volume  is  in  3Ir.  Collier’s 
Bonn  mention  the  alarming  illness  of  Augustus  hands,  and  will  be  printed  forthwith,  asasupple- 
William  Schlegel, — said  to  be  from  aneurism  of  ment to  Steevens’ Twenty  and  Mr.  Amyot’s  ‘  Ta- 
the  heart,  and  threatening  the  worst  results  to  a  ming  of  a  Shrew,’  recently  issued  by  the  Shak- 
subject  of  seventy-eight  years  old.  The  King  of  speare  Society,  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Prussia  had  sent  hi.s  physician  to  tend  the  sick  wntjae  edition  of  1504. 
philosopher;  each  day  a  deputation  from  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  another  from  the  students,  of  the  uni-  Beethoven  Monu.ment. — The  monument  of 

versity,  presented  themselves  at  his  door  for  a  Beethoven  is  finished ;  and  a  grand  musical  fes- 
bulletin;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bonn,  of  their  lival  is  to  be  held  at  Bonn,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
own  free  suggestion,  would  suffer  no  carriage  to  inauguration,  in  July  next.  The  festival  is  to  be 
pass  through  the  street  in  which  he  lives. — Athe-  of  several  days’  duration ;  and  the  leading  musi- 
ncEum.  .  cians  of  France  and  Germany  are  expected  to 

take  apart  in  its  celebration  — Athenaeum. 

Subterranean  Tomb  on  the  Rhine. — A  let¬ 
ter  from  Hanover  speaks  of  an  interesting  archaj-  Locusts. — A  letter  w  as  received  from  M.  Lc- 

ological  discovery  which  has  been  made  in  the  vaillant,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Philip- 
village  of  Weyden,  lying  on  the  road  from  Co-  peville,  in  Algeria,  stating  that  on  the  18lh  ult.  that 
logne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  object  of  anti-  province  was  visited,  notvvith.standing  the  season 
quarian  curiosity — the  burial-place  of  a  family —  of  the  year,  with  a  swarm  of  locusts,  which  extend- 
is  reached  by  a  staircase  of  eleven  steps,  and  is  a  ed,  he  estimates,  to  a  length  of  from  seven  and  a 
sepulchral  cave,  surrounded  by  lateral  niches  and  half  to  ten  leagues.  They  were  in  nearly  a 
covered  by  a  vaulted  roof.  According  to  all  appear  starved  state,  and  devoured  with  rapidity  all  the 
ance,  the  tomb  has  always  been  subterranean,  vegetation  that  fell  in  their  way. — Athenaium. 
and  indicated  externally  only  by  a  tumulus  or  a 

simple  stone.  From  this  cavern  have  been  ex-  Inundations. — The  Continental  papers  teem 
humed,  besides  a  number  of  vases,  and  inslru-  with  accounts  of  inundations  in  Germany, — ex- 
ments  of  vulgar  use,  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  ceeding,  it  is  said,  in  extent  and  amount  of  dias- 
vvith  figures,  representing  the  Genii  of  the  Four  ter,  the  most  terrible  calamities  of  a  similar  kind 
Seasons,  and  three  busts  in  marble,  one  male,  the  in  that  country  (those  of  1655  and  1784)  record- 
others  female,  and  all  of  the  life  size.  These  ed  for  the  last  two  centuries. — Athenaeum. 
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Practical  Observations  on  the  efficacy  of  Medical 
Inhalations  in  the  treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption^  Asthma^  Bronchitis,  Chronic  Cough, 
and  other  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs, 
and  in  Affections  of  the  Heart.  By  Alfred  B. 
Maddock,  M.  D.  2d  Edition.  8vo,  pp.  137. 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Seco.vd  Edition  saves  us  from  an  elaborate  an* 
alysis  of  Dr.  Maddock’s  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  respiratory  organs  hy  medicated 
inhalations.  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that, 
combined  with  other  professional  means,  such  a 
modus  medendi  is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
although  very  generally  neglected  by  physicians. 
Tlie  introduction  of  tar  by  Sir  A.  Crichton  in  1817 
created  at  first  a  great  sensation  ;  but  the  antici¬ 
pations  held  out  by  its  use  were  not  corroborated 
by  e.vperience.  Creosote,  introduced  by  Dr.  El- 
liotson,  was  still  more  speedily  discontinued. 
Dr.  Hustings  next  introduced  the  pyro-acetic  spir¬ 
it,  but  with  an  equal  want  of  success.  Iodine 
was  introduced  in  1820,  by  Sir  James  Murray  and 
Dr.  Scudamore,  and  this  powerful  substance,  com¬ 
bined  with  sedatives,  is  what  Dr.  Maddock  uses; 
as  also  chlorine,  which  he  speaks  of  as  very 
nearly  approaching  a  specific  in  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  profes¬ 
sional  question,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  expe¬ 
rience  ;  but  it  is  one  which  involves  so  many  in¬ 
terests,  dear  to  us  all,  that  we  have  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  notice  and  second  any  endeavors  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  knowledge  of  the  elncacy  of  medicated 
inhalations. — Lit.  Uaz. 


Shakspeare's  Play  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
printed  from  a  contemporary.  Manuscript.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.  E.  R.  S., 
&.C.  Printed  for  the  SShakspeare  Society. 

“  On  the  23d  October  1844,  the  Reverend  Lam¬ 
bert  B.  Larking,  *  *  *  llien  on  a  visit  to  Sir 

Edward  Deiing,  Bart.,  of  Surrenden,  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  making  some  researches  among  the  valu¬ 
able  charters  and  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
muniment-room  of  that  ancient  seat,”  for  objects 
connected  with  a  forthcoming  history  of  Kent. 
In  one  of  the  chests  Mr.  Larking  discovered  an 
ancient  MS.  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  which  is  here 
printed  by  the  Shakspeare  Society,  with  notes 
and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Halliwell. 

According  to  such  evidence  as  is  convincing  to 
palaeographists,  the  manuscript  was  most  proba¬ 
bly  written  about  the  reign  of  James  the  First; 
but  as  there  are  various  corrections  of  the  text, 
held  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edward  De¬ 
ring,  the  first  Baronet,  who  died  in  1644,  the  con¬ 
clusion  draw’n  is,  that  it  must  be  earlier  than  that 
date.  The  apparent  use  of  this  manuscript  was 
for  getting  up  “  private  theatricals”  at  Surrenden  ; 
and  it  is  inferred  that  it  was  altered  by  some 
playw’right  or  player  for  that  purpose  (though 
possibly  not  for  this  particular  occasion)  ;  the  two 
plays  being  compressed  into  one,  on  the  evident 
principle  of  embracing  the  whole  history.  With 
this  object,  the  First  Part  has  been  operated 
upon ;  but  the  Second  is  very  greatly  curtailed, 


containing  in  fact  little  more  than  the  opening 
and  the  scenes  relating  to  the  King’s  death. 

A  MS.  formed  under  such  circumstances  can, 
of  course,  have  no  authority  ;  and  besides,  there 
are  occasional  references  in  the  handwriting  of 
Sir  Edward  Dering  to  a  published  edition — 
“Vide  book.”  Still  it  is  a  curiosity;  and  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Halliwell  and  the  Society  that  it 
wa.s  worth  publication,  verbatim  et  literatim. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  without  use  for  its  various 
readings;  some  few  of  which  seem  worthy  of 
adoption  in  the  same  way  as  a  lucky  emendation 
by  an  editor,  not  an  authorized  text.  Some, 
however,  are  mere  blunders  or  injudicious  at¬ 
tempts  at  improvement.  There  are  also  some 
obvious  interpolations. 

The  book  has  been  well  edited  by  Mr.  Halli¬ 
well,  in  his  account  of  the  MS.,  his  view  of  its 
value,  and  the  notes  hy  means  of  which  he  sup¬ 
plies  for  all  useful  purposes  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original.  It  has  perhaps  a  further  value  than 
this;  at  least  it  has  so  struck  us  Stripped  of  the 
large  Spirit  of  Shakspeare,  as  it  often  is  by  the 
necessity  of  reducing  two  dramas  into  one  acting 
play,  the  wonderful  universalitv  of  his  characters 
becomes  still  more  remarkable.  Falstaff,  cut 
down  and  sometimes  prosified  as  he  is  here,  does 
not  so  much  look  like  “the  unimitated  the  inim- 
itahle”  as  the  counterpart  of  hundreds  of  good 
fellows,  who  in  every  age  have  haunted  good 
houses  of  ready  entertainment,  “  living  men 
know  not  how,  and  dying  men  know  not  where.’ 
— Spectator. 


A  J\^eic  Mode  or  Method  of  more  Speedily  and  Ef¬ 
fectually  Tanning  Hides  and  Skins.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Turnbull,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Ti  rnbull,  of  Russell  Square,  has  long 
and  deservedly  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  day.  In  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  he  has  no  superior — a  fact 
which  has  been  abundantly  attested  by  many  of 
the  most  popular  periodicals  and  journals  of  the 
day.  To  him  humanity  is  indebted  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  aconitina,  and  various  other  powerful 
agents  now  in  general  and  successful  use  among 
the  medical  profession.  The  genius  which  has 
raised  Dr.  Turnbull  to  distinction  in  the  medical 
world,  has  lately  led  to  an  important  discovery  in 
the  art  of  tanning  leather.  Dr.  Turnbull  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  his  discovery;  and  its  na¬ 
ture  and  advantages  are  described  in  detail  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us.  A  good  deal  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  is  necessarily  occupied  with  technical  mat¬ 
ter,  and  consequently  is  not  suited  for  transfer  in¬ 
to  our  pages.  Among  the  recommendations  of 
this  new  discovery,  are  these:  the  process  of  tan¬ 
ning  will  be  performed  in  a  fourth-part  of  the 
time  required  by  the  mode  at  present  in  use.  It 
will  also  be  done  at  considerably  less  expense, 
while  the  leather  will  he  very  greatly  superior  to 
any  which  can  be  prepared  by  the  present  process. 
Another  and  very  great  benefit  which  will  be  de¬ 
rived  from  Dr.  Turnbull's  mode  of  tanning,  will 
be,  that  it  gives  a  greatly  increased  weight  to  the 
leather. 

But  perhaps  it  will  give  abetter  idea  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Dr.  Turnbull’s  process,  if  we  quote 
his  own  words  from  the  pamphlet  before  us  : — 
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“  My  method,”  says  he,  “  of  extracting  lime 
from  hides  or  skins,  wlien  tlie  Imir  lias  been  re¬ 
moved  by  lime,  and  my  method  of  removing  the 
hair  without  the  use  of  lime  by  the  means 
before  described,  are  such  decided  improvements, 
that  hides  and  skins  when  so  prepared  may  be 
tanned  in  the  common  or  ordinary  manner  by  ter¬ 
ra  japonica  purified  as  above,  and  by  other  ordi¬ 
nary  tanning  matter,  with  much  greater  facility 
than  heretofore  ;  and  the  leather  thus  produced 
is  of  far  greater  weight,  and  much  better  quality 
than  any  heretofore  produced.” 

Dr.  1  urnbull  then  proceeds  to  specify  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  process.  His  statement 
on  this  point  will  be  read  with  interest  by  scien¬ 
tific  men,  as  well  as  by  those  more  immediately 
concerned. 

“  Having  thus  stated  the  nature  of  my  improv¬ 
ed  methods  of  tanning  hides,  and  the  plan  of  sep¬ 
arating  or  extracting  the  japonic  or  catechuic  acid 
or  catechin,  or  other  extractive  and  deleterious 
matter  from  the  tannic  acid,  and  preventing  the 
formation  of  gallic  or  ellagic  acid  in  the  tanning 
liquor,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  them  into  ef¬ 
fect,  I  think  it  essential  to  state,  that  1  do  not 
claim  the  principle  of  tanning  hides  or  skins  by 
sewing  them  into  bags,  nor  by  simply  filling  them 
with  liquor;  but  1  do  claim,  and  my  invention 
consists  in,  the  following  improvements  in  the 
tanning  of  hides  and  skins.  First — 1  claim  the 
discovery  of  the  means  of  extracting  the  lime 
with  which  hides  and  skins  are  impregnated  in 
removing  the  hair,  by  the  application  of  sugar 
or  other  saccharine  matter,  whether  obtained  from 
honey,  sawdust,  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Second — 1  claim  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  removing  the  hair  or  epidermis  from 
hides  or  skins  without  the  use  of  lime,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  sugar  or  other  saccharine  matter, 
W’hether  obtained  from  potatoes,  sawdust,  beet¬ 
root,  turnips,  or  other  substances.  Third — I 
claim  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  removing  the 
hair  or  epidermis  from  hides  and  skins  without 
the  use  of  lime,  by  the  application  of  muriate  of 
soda  or  common  salt.  Fourth — I  claim  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  means  of  separating  the  japonic  or 
catechuic  acid,  or  other  extractive  or  deleterious 
matter,  from  the  tannic  acid  in  terra  japonica. 
Fifth — I  claim  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  tannic  acid  from  the  refuse  or 
deposit  of  the  terra  japonica,  in  purifying  terra 
japonica.  Sixth — I  claim  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  preventing  the  formation  or  generation 
of  gallic  and  ellagic  acid,  when  oak  bark,  sumach, 
divi  divi,  valonia,  and  othrr  materials  are  used. 
Seventh — I  claim  the  discovery  of  an  improved 
means  of  tanning  leather  by  means  of  endosmosis 
and  exosmosis  with  the  materials  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  described,  and  without  the  aid  of  hy¬ 
drostatic  pressure.  Eighth — 1  claim  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  an  improved  mode  of  tanning  by  means  of 
a  general  and  constant  agitation  and  circulation 
of  the  tanning  liquor,  composed  of  the  materials 
before  mentioned,  from  top  to  bottom  and  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  pits.  Ninth — 1  claim  the 
improved  method  of  tanning  hides  or  skins  in  pits 
in  the  common  and  ordinary  manner,  by  first  ex¬ 
tracting  the  lime  from  the  hide  or  removing  the 
hair  without  the  use  of  rime,and  using  terra  japo¬ 
nica  w'hen  purified,  or  other  tanning  liquor  in  the 
manner  before  described.” 
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